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FORMER  SERVICEMEN 


There's  an  important  job  and  a  guaranteed 
future  for  you ...  in  the  U.  S.  Air  Force 


There  is  no  more  important  job  than  being  an  Air  Force  specialist.  For  he  is  not 
only  a  fine  technician,  but  also  a  man  of  responsibility.  On  his  shoulders  rests  the 
vital  assignment  of  maintaining  and  operating  the  increasingly  complex  equipment 
that  makes  his  Service  the  world's  most  efficient  striking  force.  But  with  this 
responsibility,  he  also  knows  great  pride... and  a  future  that's  guaranteed.  As  a 
technician,  you,  too,  can  have  this  same  satisfaction  and  assurance— in  the  U.  S. 
Air  Force.  See  your  Air  Force  Recruiter,  or  mail  the  coupon. 

The  Future  Belongs  to  the  Airman 


Today  and 
Tomorrow, 

you're  better  off 
in  the 

U.  S.  AIR  FORCE 


PASTE  ON  POSTCARD  AND  MAIL  TO: 

Prior  Service  Information,  Dept.  AL-4321 
Box  7608,  Washington  4,  D.C. 

Please  send  me  more  information  on  the  Air  Force  Prior  Service  Program. 


Name- 


Address- 
City  


-Age- 


-Zone- 


-State- 


they  disagree  on 
reels,  but . . . 


CLEAR  HEADS 
AGREE: 

Calvert  tastes  better 

No  matter  what  your  choice  in 
sporting  equipment,  next  time 
you  head  for  the  great  outdoors, 
take  along  the  handy  Pocket 
Flask  pint  of  Calvert.  At  day's 
end,  millions  of  clear-headed 
sportsmen  prefer  the  Calvert 
taste.  You  will,  too! 


Call  for 


Calvert 


Reserve 


Nothing  Finer  in  American  Taste 

CALVERT  DIST.  CO.,  N.Y.C.  •  BLENDED  WHISKEY 

8.-.  -^-OOF  .  65%  GRAIN  NE.UTRAL  SPIRITS 
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SAVED  BY  THE  BELL 

Sir:  I  noticed  in  the  October  issue  the 
insert  "Saved  By  the  Bell."  In  all  my 
years  as  a  member  of  The  American 
Legion,  since  1922,  I  have  never  seen 
in  the  magazine  sucii  a  wonderful 
setup  of  what  the  organization  does 
for  its  veterans,  and  I'd  suggest  that 
this  insert  be  sent  to  all  Posts  to  be 
placed  on  the  bulletin  boards.  As  a 
disabled  veteran  I  can  appreciate  this 
insert  very  much.  Keep  up  the  good 
work  and  God  bless  you  in  all  your 
efforts  to  enroll  those  veterans  who 
do  not  belong  to  the  Legion. 

Fred  P.  Amthor 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  I  have  been  a  Legionnaire  for  35 
years,  having  held  practically  all  Post 
offices  as  well  as  District  offices.  When 
I  first  saw  "Saved  By  the  Bell,"  I 
groaned  and  said  to  myself:  "Oh,  no! 
Not  going  to  comics."  However,  I 
started  reading  and  soon  found  that 
it  was  far  from  being  a  comic.  Gentle- 
men, may  I  congratulate  you!  This  is 
one  of  the  greatest,  clearest  articles  on 
activities  of  our  organization  that  has 
ever  been  published.  This  should  open 
the  eyes  of  the  most  bullheaded  vet- 
eran. 

Chester  D.  Rowton 

Nevada,  Mo. 

Sir:  "Saved  By  the  Bell"  is  a  good 
story,  but  I  really  burned  when  the 
last  page  came  and  went  without  a 
single,  lonely,  encouraging  word  for 
those  of  us  who  are  working  so  hard 
to  revive  the  Sons  of  The  American 
Legion. 

John  M.  Groat 

Lo7ig  Beach,  Calif. 

AMENDMENT  NEEDED 

Sir:  For  nine  years,  from  1941  to  1950, 
I  posed  as  a  communist  for  the  FBI. 
During  these  long  and  trying  years  I 
observed,  from  within  and  from  with- 
out the  Communist  Party,  how  easily 
Soviet  agents  and  their  cohorts,  the 
American  communists  and  their  sym- 
pathizers, have  been  able  to  manipu- 
late, both  overtly  and  covertly,  against 
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our  government.  It  is  my  firm  con- 
viction that  lack  of  adequate  and  ap- 
propriate legislation  has,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, hindered  and  negated  the  collec- 
tive efforts  of  the  congressional  com- 
mittees, the  Justice  Department,  and 
the  FBI  in  meeting  this  danger.  Now 
that  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
has  rendered  valueless  the  tenor  of  the 
Smith  Act,  and  the  State  Sedition 
Acts,  it  is  apparent  that  new  legislative 
steps  are  necessary.  Therefore,  I  earn- 
estly and  sincerely  suggest  to  the  loyal 
citizenry,  and  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  that  an  Amendment  to 
our  Constitution  be  adopted  which 
would  define  and  punish  conspiracy, 
sedition,  and  treason— in  peacetime  as 
well  as  in  time  of  war. 

Matt  Cvetic 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

DOPE  FROM  RED  CHINA 

Sir:  Trade  with  Red  China?  No,  a 
thousand  times  no.  Such  trade  will 
open  up  the  largest  dope  market  we 
ever  experienced.  James  Roosevelt's 
arguments  for  trade  with  Red  China, 
in  "Pro' and  Con"  for  September,  just 
don't  make  good  sense.  Just  weasel 
words  of  another  Roosevelt.  If  you 
go  along  with  Roosevelt  and  his 
crowd  on  this,  don't  come  around  and 
cry  on  my  shoulder.  This  is  what  you 
will  get  the  day  we  recognize  Red 
China. 

George  P.  Harper 

Engleivood,  Fla. 

SCHOOLS  OR  PALACES? 

Sir:  What  is  a  safe  amount  to  spend 
per  pupil  in  a  new  high  school  build- 
ing? Must  schools  be  palaces?  Those 
controlling  the  schools  here  seem  to 
want  to  spend  from  three  to  four  mil- 
lion dollars  to  build  a  high  school  to 
house  from  eight  to  nine  hundred 
pupils.  These  debts  are  periodically  in- 
curred by  issuing  bonds  payable  in 
20  to  30  years  along  with  increasingly 
crippling  taxes.  We  owe  it  to  our 
children  to  see  that  they  do  not  in- 
herit a  bankrupt  nation. 

Name  Withheld 
WilDiington,  Del. 

WANTS  NEW  BOOK  CLUB 

Sir:  Will  somebody  form  an  anticom- 
munist  book  club?  My  letters  urging 
this  have  been  ignored  by  our  leading 
book  supplements.  And  since  there  are 
no  full  lists  of  sucii  books  at  such 
libraries  as  the  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary or  the  Library  of  Congress,  I'd 
appreciate  pointers  from  readers  about 
titles  and  publishers  of  books,  especial- 
ly those  printed  since  1917. 

Arejas  Vitkauskas 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

WELCOMING  COMMITTEE 

Sir:  I'd  like  to  suggest  that  when  the 
41  American  youths  return  from  Com- 
munist China  a  slightly  different  type 
of  welcome  be  organized  for  them. 
( Continued  on  page  63) 
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FOR  '58, 

MORE  THAN  EVER, 
THE  FORWARD  LOOK  IS  THE  ADVANCE  DESIGN! 


PLYMOUTH 


DODGE 


DE  SOTO 


CHRYSLER 


IMPERIAL 


Discover  the  newest  of  the  new!  It's  all  here 
in  the  five  new  cars  of  The  Forward  Look 
for  '58. 

Their  truly  Advance  Design— form  and  func- 
tion conceived  together— keeps  you  years 
ahead  of  the  time. 

You'll  discover  what  we  mean  wherever  you 
look— from  fresh  front-end  treatment  to  new 


taillight  glamour  with  graceful  ride-steady- 
ing fins. 

You'll  find  the  exciting  promise  of  the  low, 
sleek  silhouette  borne  out  by  performance 
you've  never  known  before. 
For  our  '58  cars  have  new  smoother,  quieter, 
more  economical  engines  plus  a  new  Con- 
stant-Control Power  Steering,  too— for  more 


feel  of  the  road  while  it  works  full  time.  Plus 
a  new  3-Step  Choke  for  more  economy.  And 
of  course,  Torsion-Aire— the  only  completely 
new  system  of  suspension  at  no  extra  cost. 
It  levels  your  ride  as  nothing  else  can. 

Come  in  and  compare!  We're  reasonably 
certain  you'll  decide  that  the  car  you  want 
is  the  one  with  Advance  Design. 


CHRYSLER  CORPORATION 


PLYMOUTH    •    DODGE    •    DE  SOTO     •     CHRYSLER    •  IMPERIAL 


He's  always  satisfied  most  with 
a  BRAND  that's  made 
a  NAME  for  itself.... 


MANUFACTURER 

f 

i 

"I  MADE  IT .  . .  and  I  know  that  it  has 
to  be  made  well  and  priced  right  to  sell 
in  today's  highly  competitive  market.  If 
people  aren't  completely  satisfied  with 
my  product  and  the  service  it  gives  them, 
they'll  stop  buying  it — and,  of  course, 
my  business  will  suffer." 


"I  SOLD  IT  .  .  .  but  it's  made  such  a 
good  name  for  itself,  it  practically  sold 
itself.  My  customers  always  buy  well- 
known  brands  quicker,  with  more  con- 
fidence. And  if  they're  satisfied,  they 
often  reorder  by  phone  or  letter.  That 
makes  my  job  a  lot  easier,  too." 


"I  BOUGHT  IT  ...  by  brand  because 
I  can't  risk  my  company's  money  on  pur- 
chases I'm  not  completely  sure  of.  Well- 
known  brands  always  offer  me  the  widest 
selections,  latest  improvements,  and  best 
possible  value.  I've  made  it  a  policy  to 
buy  only  brands  with  names  I  can  trust." 


THE  BRANDS  VOU  SEE  ADVERTISED  IN  THIS  MAGAZINE  ARE  NAMES  YOU  CAN  TRUSTI 

They  stand  firmly  behind  every  product  and  claim  they  make. 
BRAND  NAMES  FOUNDATION,  INC.  •  437  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  16,  N.  Y. 
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CUSTOMER 


EDITOR'S 

C  O  R  I  N  E  R 


'A  POLICEMAN'S  LOT.. 


"rr\HE  POLICE  CHRONICLE,  com- 
I  menting  on  'the  cult  of  violence,' 
says  policemen  are  'being  driven  to  the 
unpleasant  conclusion  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  prejudice  against  them,  or  that 
some  magistrates  are  more  concerned 
about  their  personal  popularity  than 
about  protecting  the  community  .  .  .  some 
of  the  magistrates  give  us  little  or  no 
help,  and  their  attitude  is  causing  a  great 
deal  of  bitterness  among  police  officers.'  " 
From  the 

Yorkshire  Post  and  Leeds  Mercury, 
Leeds,  England,  August  31,  1957. 

"Chief  William  H.  Parker  of  Los 
Angeles,  whose  keynote  address  attacked 
the  Supreme  Court  .  .  .  said  that  the  post- 
war 'new  birth  of  freedom'  stirred  forces 
'which,  either  as  a  fetish  or  as  a  concealed 
assault  upon  authority,  espouse  the  cause 
of  what  has  now  been  dubbed  theoretical 
individual  rights.  Alasquerading  as  patri- 
ots,' he  declared,  'the  enemies  of  our  form 
of  government  are  converting  honest  dis- 
agreements over  human  rights  into  as- 
saults upon  constituted  authority'." 
From  The  New  York  Times, 
October  6,  1957. 


CHAPLIN  TRIES  AGAIN 


FOUR  OR  FIVE  years  ago  Charles 
Chaplin  packed  up  his  latest  wife 
and  family,  and  in  a  high  dudgeon 
swished  off  to  Switzerland.  With  him  he 
took  the  family  piggy  bank,  estimated  to 
contain  five  million  American  dollars. 

Chaplin,  who  had  never  bothered  to 
become  an  American  citizen,  was  might- 
ily annoyed  at  the  United  States  and  at 
some  of  the  nasty  things  that  were  being 
said  about  him  here.  Americans,  in  turn, 
were  sore  at  Chaplin  because  it  so  hap- 
pens that  what  was  being  said  about 
Chaplin  was  true— and  the  gist  of  it  was 
that  few  people  had  given  so  much  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  communist  cause. 

Naturally,  Chaplin's  activities  along  this 
line  didn't  hurt  him  with  that  highly  in- 
fluential bunch  which  likes  to  consider 
itself  the  liberal-intellectual  set.  They 
loved  him  for  it.  Indeed,  a  good  case  can 
be  made  for  the  theory  that  he  is  their 
creature,  and  that  they  had  much  to  do 
with  creating  the  myth  that  Chaplin  is 
not  just  another  actor,  a  little  better  than 
most  nickelodeon  hams,  but  an  Immortal. 

Chaplin  has  never  made  a  good  movie 
since  the  advent  of  sound  but  he's  still 
in  there  trying,  and  now  he  has  ground 


out  one  called  A  Khig  in  New  York. 
This  one  presumes  to  show  how  the 
House  Un-Anicrican  Activities  Coniniit- 
tce  has  turned  the  United  States  into  a 
police  state,  and  one  of  Chaplin's  kids  is 
starred  as  a  stool  pigeon  who  turns  his 
parents  over  to  the  HUAC. 

Charlie  didn't  need  much  help  when 
he  ground  out  this  filmed  delicatessen.  He 
is  said  to  have  written,  produced,  and 
directed  it.  Of  course  he  stars  in  it,  and, 
although  he  is  supposedly  tone  deaf,  he 
wrote  the  music— it  says  on  the  credits. 
Whether  he  painted  the  sets,  handled  the 
lights,  designed  the  costumes,  and  served 
as  makeup  man,  we  are  not  sure. 

However,  it  could  be  that  poor  Charlie 
overstrained  himself  with  all  this  activity. 
When  the  movie  was  first  shown  in  Lon- 
don recently,  the  critics  turned  thumbs 
down  on  it.  But  down!  Even  so,  you  may 
be  sure  that  Chaplin's  many  boosters, 
comrades,  and  admirers  in  this  country 
will  go  to  bat  for  A  King  in  New  York. 
When  it  arrives  in  this  country,  it  will  be 
hailed  in  certain  well-defined  quarters  as 
some  more  of  the  Good,  the  True,  and 
the  Beautiful.  And  of  course  there  will 
be  feature  stories  in  our  leading  publica- 
tions, discussing  the  Great  Man. 

We  are  sure  that  all  you  Legionnaires 
will  be  anxious  to  see  the  Latest  Work  of 
Art  by  the  Master,  and  to  study  the  Mes- 
sage he  brings.  You  will  also  want  to 
keep  Switzerland  green,  by  having  your 
dollars  shipped  there,  c/o  C.  Chaplin. 


END  OF  THE  EGGHEAD 


BROADWAY,  which  usually  offers 
theatrical  fare  of  a  different  nature, 
came  up  with  a  surprise  last  fall  in  a  play 
called  The  Egghead.  It  was  the  story  of 
a  college  professor  who,  like  so  many  of 
his  real-life  fellows,  was  not  quite  bright 
politically.  To  him,  communism  was  noth- 
ing to  be  alarmed  about,  and  communists 
were  merely  harmless  non-conformists. 
However,  the  egghead  of  the  play  was 
rudely  disillusioned  when  he  eggheadedly 
befriended  a  communist  who  was  any- 
thing but  one  of  God's  noblemen.  The 
play  got  good  reviews  but  it  had  only  a 
brief  stay  on  Broadway.  Getting  a  play 
going  nowadays  calls  for  large-scale  sup- 
port by  organizations  which  buy  large 
blocks  of  tickets.  Apparently  Tl^e  Egg- 
head did  not  preach  the  right  kind  of 
social  significance  to  those  who  can  make 
or  break  a  Broadway  production. 


CONCERNING  OUR  COVER 


WITH  THIS  month's  issue  we  pre- 
sent a  new  face  to  our  readers,  in 
the  form  of  a  cover  style  that  we  hope 
you  will  like.  Emphasis  will  henceforth 
be  on  photography  instead  of  paintings, 
though  the  latter  will  be  used  on  occasion. 

Some  of  our  readers  will  probably 
want  to  know  about  the  wonderful 
carved  figures  of  the  Nativity  that  ap- 
pear in  the  illustration.  These  were  made 
by  the  famed  wood  carvers  of  Oberam- 
mergau,  in  Western  Germany,  and  they 
were  located  in  New  York  with  the  help 
of  West  German  Government  officials. 
In  case  you  are  interested,  they  are  im- 
ported by  Bcndix,  Inc.,  192  Lexington 
Ave.,  New  York  City  16. 


SANTA'S  HELPERS.  Telephone  operators  Carolyn  M.  Kraatz  and  Arlene  P.  Halgin, 
of  New  York  City,  symbolize  the  country-wide  spirit  of  Christmas  giving. 


Telephone  Folks  Will  Play  Santa 
for  Thousands  of  Kids 

As  you  read  this,  telephone  operators  all  over  the  country  are 
dressing  thousands  of  dolls  for  distribution  to  children's  homes  and 
hospitals  at  Christmas. 

Throughout  the  Bell  System,  thousands  of  other  telephone 
men  and  women  are  collecting  food,  candy,  toys  and  dollars  for 
those  less  fortunate  than  themselves. 

It's  a  long-time  telephone  tradition— and  a  rather  natural  one. 
The  spirit  of  serx  ice  and  the  spirit  of  Christmas  are  pretty  close  to- 
gether. And  telephone  folks  try  to  be  good  citizens  all  )ear  'round. 

Working  togefber  fo  bring  people  iogefher 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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HISTANDARD 

SENTINEL 

Now  in  Blue,  Deluxe  Nickel 
and  Dura-Tone  Color  Finishes 
Gold!  Turquoise!  Pink! 

All  America  is  talking  about  the  Sentinel! 
This  9-shot  swing-out-cylinder  .22  shoots 
shorts,  longs  and  long  rifles,  single  and 
double  action.  Accuracy,  beauty  and 
dependability  make  it  the  favorite  of  the 
sportsman  —  and  his  lady!  Dura-Tone 
color-finish  models  come  packaged  in 
mahogany-finished  case  with  lock  and  key. 
Sentinels  are  priced  from  $37.00  to  $49.50. 
At  your  dealer's,  or  write  for  catalog  D4. 

THE  HIGH  STANDARD  MF6.  CORP. 

HAMOEN,  CONNECTICUT 


morVU>€  FOLDING 
BANQUET 

JTABLESl 


Boy  Direct  from 
Manufacturer 


It  you  are  on  the  board  iif  your  post,  school  or 
churcli,  or  on  the  house  or  purchasing  commit- 
tee of  your  club,  you  will  be  interested  in 
this  modern.  Folding  Pedestal  Hanquet  Table- 
Write  for  catalog  and  special  discounts. 
Monroe  Co.,  69  Church  St.,  Colfax,  Iowa 


BAND  SAW 


"■V    Built-in  2-Speed  Motor! 
Saws  Wood,  Steel,  Tile,  Plastics! 


Sav 


str 


111  or 


vecj 


-  ,uts  to 

ce-  ter  of  pu'ces  24"  wide,  any 
length,  in  wood,  steel,  tile,  plas- 
tics, many  other  materials!  Port- 
able. 2-speeds  for  wood  or  metal 
cutting.  Rugced  construction.  At 
your  dealer.  Send  postcard  for  free 

catalogue,  

Burgess  Vibrocrofters,  Inc.,  Dept.  A-134,  Grayslake,  III. 


CLOGGED  SEWER 

REMEMBCIt  THE 
COSTLY  PLUMBIHG  BILL- 


rhicago  — Dec.  1st.  Just  intro- 
duced is  a  Free  Booklet  on  ma- 
chines which  enable  the  Home 
Owner.  .Janitor  or  Factory  Main- 
tenance Man  to  Rod-it-himself— 
Vet  anyone  can  operate  this 
new  Redding  Tool  which  Is 
whirled  down  the  drain  in  a  few 
.seconds.  SINKS.  BATHTUBS, 
TOILETS,  URINALS,  FLOOR 
DRAIN.S.  HOUSE  TO  STREET 
SEWERS  can  be  cleared  of  Rags, 
r.rease.  Paper,  Sand  while  Cut- 
ter blades  can  be  added  for  re- 
moving roots.  A  new  discovery 
in  Swedish  Music  Wire  gives 
the  rod  lOO^o  more  Flexlbllltv. 

Another  new  unit  Is  the  Mil- 
ler Electric  Rodder  which  has 
patented  cutters  that  expand 
automatically  to  the  size  of  the 
pipe.  It  will  clean  out  heavy 
obstructions  in  pipe  diameters 
.3"  to  12".  Smaller  Sizes  avail- 
able. But  now,  what  are  these 
Tools  worth  In  COSTLY  PLUMB- 
ING BILLS  SAVED.  Tear  this  Art 


ut- 


rite 


yo 


Electric 
Unit  cleans 

pipes 
3"  to  12  ' 


FREE 

BOOKLET  on  Hand  and  Electric 
Units.  Obey  that  urge.  No  Agent 
will  call.  A  postcard  will  do 
Chicago  Phone  Kildare  5-1702. 
MILLER  SeWER  ROD 
4640  N.  CENTRAL  AVE. 
DEPT.  AL.D.  CHICAGO  30.  ILL. 


FORKWORDS 

A  SHORT  CUT  TO  FOUR  SPECIAL-INTEREST  FEATURES. 


XouR  Personal  AFFAIRS 


INFORMATION  THAT  CAN  HELP  YOU  WITH  EVERYDAY  PROBLEMS. 

There's  more  than  a  passing  chance  that  if  you  buy  your  Christmas  pres- 
ents on  credit  this  month,  the  merchant  will  urge  you  to  safeguard  the  deal 
with  a  special  kind  of  insurance. 

Called  "credit  life  insurance,"  it  has  become  the  fastest  growing  form  of 
coverage  in  the  U.  S.  almost  overnight.  Some  17  billion  dollars  worth  of  it 
is  now  in  force,  the  Institute  of  Life  Insurance  reports  —  up  225  percent  in 
five  years.  Broadly,  this  is  what  it  is  and  does: 

•  It's  a  form  of  life  insurance  sold  through  stores,  auto  dealers,  credit 
unions— any  establishment  doing  a  large  credit  business  —  to  erase  your  debt 
should  you  die  before  settling  up.  Usually  the  insurance  lasts  only  for  the 
duration  of  the  debt  and  covers  only  the  amount     (Continued  on  page  47) 


ROD  GUN 


CLUB     FOR  THE  MAN  WITH  AN  INTEREST 
IN  THE  GREAT  OUTDOORS. 


A  Survival  Kit  that  weighs  just  23  ounces  is  the  invention  of  Thomas  J. 
Tretheway,  Seattle  safety  engineer  and  safety  adviser  to  the  Coast  Guard. 
The  kit  measures  only  6V2"  by  4"  by  2",  including  the  molded  polyethylene 
case.  It  is  designed  to  be  worn  on  the  belt.  Among  its  features  are  a  6V2- 
inch  chrome-plated  signal  flare  gun  of  simple  design,  and  six  flares,  each 
of  which  will  climb  250  feet  into  the  air  before  bursting.  A  sharp  utility 
knife,  a  block  of  waterproof  matches,  two  fish  hooks,  and  24  feet  of  25-pound- 
test  nylon  line,  as  well  as  six  self-igniting  fire  tabs  that  burn  for  12  minutes 
and  will  start  wet  wood  burning,  are  included. 

Tretheway  claims  that  being  found  by  searchers,     ( Continued  on  page  48) 


Products  Parade 


NEW  IDEAS  WHICH 
MEAN  BETTER  LIVING. 


Information  concerning  items  mentioned  in  Products  Parade  usually  comes 
to  us  from  manufacturers  or  their  publicity  people.  An  interesting  exception 
concerns  a  device  called  the  Solder-Matic  Attachment  for  soldering  guns, 
which  has  been  called  to  our  attention  by  Carl  Griffin,  of  Post  2,  Montgomery, 
Ala.  He  emphasizes  that  he  has  no  interest  in  the  manufacture  or  sale  of 
the  device,  but  is  sure  it  "would  be  of  interest  to  physically  handicapped 
veterans."  Mr.  Griffin  is  obviously  correct.  The  Solder-Matic  feeds  solder 
from  a  spool  through  a  guide  tube  to  the  tip  of  a  soldering  gun,  the  feed  being 
regulated  by  a  trigger.  Only  one  hand  is  thus  needed.  Made  by  Atlas  Mfg. 
Co.,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  it  sells  for  $4.95  at  electronic  supply  stores. 

• 

Any  veteran  who  has  done  K.P.  will  be  intrigued  with  an  amazing  new 
gadget  which  peels  potatoes  automatically  by        (Continued  on  page  61) 


BRIEFLY 


About  books 


READING  MATTER  THAT 
MAY  INTEREST  YOU. 


The  Sea  War  in  Korea,  by  Cmdrs.  Malcolm  W.  Cagle  and  Frank  A.  Manson, 
USN.  UNITED  STATES  NAVAL  INSTITUTE,  $6.  The  first  Complete  analysis  from  the 
naval  point  of  view  of  the  operations  problems  and  lessons  of  the  Korean 
conflict.  Based  largely  on  personal  accounts  by  many  of  the  individuals 
involved. 

•  •  • 

America,  America,  America,  a  collection  of  prose  and  poetry  about  our 
Nation,  from  its  earliest  days  to  the  present.  Collected  by  Kenneth  Seeman 
Giniger.  franklin  watts,  inc.,  $2.95. 

•  •  • 

Subways  Are  for  Sleeping,  by  Edmund  G.  Lowe,  harcourt,  brace  &  co.,  $3.95. 
Vignettes  about  some  highly  unconventional  people.  ( Continued  on  page  57) 
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ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  OF  DRIVING" 

proof  that  this  oil  im proves  car  performance  7  ways: 


®  quicker  starts  when  cold.  ©  increased  power.  ®  livelier  response.  14;  increased 
gasoline  mileage.  ©  engine  cleanliness.  ®  fewer  repairs,  replacements.  ©  a  single 
grade  meets  every  driving  and  seasonal  temperature  requirement.  Change  now 
and  change  regularly  ...  to  Havoline  Special  lOW-30  Motor  Oil.  At  your  Texaco 
Dealer,  the  best  friend  your  car  has  ever  had. 


A  million  miles  of  testing  .  .  .  the 
equivalent  of  100  years  of  driving 
by  the  average  motorist .  . .  night 
and  day  ...  in  desert  heat  and 
winter  cold  ...  in  every  season  . . . 
proved  this  new  all-temperature 
Havoline  Special  lOW-30  Motor 
Oil  set  new  higher  standards  of 
performance  and  protection. 


QUICK  STARTS  SAVE  GASOLINE.  Free-      DELIVERS  MORE  POWER.  Even  in  hard. 


flowing  even  in  sui)-zero  cold,  this  amaz- 
ing all-temperature  motor  oil  cuts  starting 
drag  for  instant  starting  response  and 
greater  gasoline  economy. 


hot-running  when  ordinary  oils  thin  out 
and  lose  body,  Havoline  Special  lOW-30 
maintains  full  body,  keeps  a  tight  piston 
seal  to  deliver  full  power. 


CLEANS  AS  YOU  DRIVE.  Endowed  with 
finest  base  oils  and  special  additives,  this 
new  oil  luear-proofs  engines  by  keeping 
them  free  from  harmful  carbon,  sludge. 
Your  engine  stays  young  and  powerful. 


YOU  GET  SURE  PROTECTION.  Never  be- 
fore  has  a  motor  oil  done  so  much,  in 
added  performance,  economy,  and  pro-  • 
tection  against  costly  wear  and  deposits. 
This  can  increase  trade-in  value,  too. 


Dealers  in  all  48  states 

Texaco  Products  are  also  distributed  /n  Canada,  Latin  America,  and  Africa 
TUNE  IN  .  .  .  Metropolitan  Opera  radio  broadcasts  Saturdoy  afternoons,  ABC. 


■  THE  OIL  THAT  THINKS  FOR  ITSELF 

TEXAS  ■  — ggyg        th/n/(/ng  about  seasonal  grades 


Only  yiceroy  gives  you 

2Q000  File  TRAPS 

FOR  THAT  SMOOIHER  TASIE 


Twice  as  many  -filter  traps  as  the  j 
other  two  largest- selling  filter  brands  1 


Compare!  Only  Viceroy  gives 
you  20,000  filter  traps— twice 
as  many  as  the  other  two  largest- 
selling  filter  brands— for  that 
smoother  taste ! 

P/wi— finest-quality  leaf  to- 
bacco, Deep-Cured  for  extra 
smoothness ! 

Get  Viceroy!  20,000  filter  traps, 
for  the  smoothest  taste  of  all! 


©  1957.  Brown  tSe  Williamson  Tobacco  Corp. 


Look!  Viceroy  gives  you  only  golden 
brown  tobacco,  Deep-Cured  through 
and  through  for  extra  smoothness! 


C/GA/JETTES 


KING 


The  story  of  a  memorable  and  Merry  Christmas  in  a  German  POW  camp. 


BvBENfTON  RESNIK 

I NEVER  PASS  AN  American  bakery  shop 
without  pausing  to  stare  through  the 
window  at  the  cakes  and  pies.  And  I 
never  look  at  pastry  without  remembering 
the  most  delicious-looking  cake  I  ever  saw. 

The  war  is  on  its  way  to  becoming  a  few 
paragraphs  in  the  history  books.  Years  have 
passed  and  some  of  the  things  that  happened 


to  the  GI  now  seem  unreal,  shadows  in  a 
dimly  remembered  past. 

But  that  cake  is  as  fresh  and  as  appetizing 
and  as  real  to  me  today  as  it  was  on  that 
Christmas  Day  in  1944  when  I  felt  my  heart 
pound  at  the  sight  of  it  and  my  tongue  roll 
about  in  my  mouth  for  a  taste. 

I  was  captured  by  nazi  troops  when  my 
plane  was  shot  down  in  mid- 1944,  and  im- 
(Continued  on  page  55) 
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Father  of  six.  Nat'l  Commander  Gleason  and  Mrs.  Glea- 
son  at  their  family  home  in  VVinnetka,  111.,  with  their 
six  sons.  Standing:  Dave,  3;  Tom,  6;  Dick,  8;  Dan,  10; 
Jack,  Jr.,  14.  On  Mrs.  Gleason's  lap  is  Marty,  aged  1. 
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JOHN  S.  GLEASON,  Jr.,  of  Illinois, 
heads  The  American  Legion  in  1957-51 

Here's  who  he  is  and  what  he  believer 

B. 

By  ROBERT  B.  PITKIN 

?OHN  s.  GLEASON,  JR.,  of  CHlcago  and  Winnetka,  111.,  was  elected 
National  Commander  of  The  American  Legion,  by  a  vote  of 
3,000  to  12,  as  the  final  act  of  the  delegates  to  the  1957  Na- 
tional Convention  of  The  American  Legion,  at  1:35  p.m.,  Thursday, 
Sept.  19,  1957,  in  the  Atlantic  City  Convention  Hall,  at  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J. 

He  is  as  natural  a  choice  for  that  office  as  is  apt  to  be  found.  Glea- 
son believes  strongly  and  personally  in  the  basic  things  that  the  Legion 
holds  to  — helping  American  youth;  a  strong  national  defense  backed 
up  by  a  citizen  reserve;  the  American  way  of  life;  and  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  disabled  veterans.  Furthermore,  although  he  has  more  private 
responsibilities  than  most  men,  he  has  a  record  of  finding  time  and 


energy  to  support  what  he  believes  in. 

Gleason  has  a  long  record  in  Chicago 
of  heading  up  activities  for  American 
youth.  If  he  is  practically  a  sucker  for  an 
appeal  to  help  kids,  it  goes  back  to  an  in- 
cident in  1945  in  the  Philippines,  deeply 
engraved  in  his  memory,  when  he  was 
moving  inland  with  the  33rd  Division. 

"We  were  cleaning  out  the  foe  on 
Luzon,"  he  says,  "heading  up  the  moun- 
tains through  Rosario  on  the  way  to  Ba- 
guio.  with  the  enemy  just  a  step  ahead  of 
us.  Everywhere  we  saw  people  who  had 
been  mistreated  and  starved.  The  kids  got 
you  where  it  hurts.  Little  children  of  five, 
who  didn't  know  what  it  was  all  about,  in 
various  stages  of  starvation,  with  rickets 
and  distended  stomachs. 

"In  a  ditch  by  the  road  at  Rosario  we 
found  a  scared  little  boy  hiding.  We  brought 
him  out  and  he  showed  us  his  four-year-old 
brother  who'd  been  tossed  in  the  air  and 
caught  on  a  bayonet. 

"Ever  since  then,  when  they  call  me  up 
and  ask  if  I'll  join  in  a  campaign  to  help 
kids  with  cerebral  palsy,  or  support  a  sum- 
mer camp  for  boys  and  girls  from  the 
slums,  it  all  comes  back  and  all  I  can  say 
is,  'Yes,  sir!' " 

In  his  acceptance  of  The  American 
Legion's  top  office,  the  42-year-old  WW2 
veteran  dedicated  himself  not  to  any  new 
departures,  but  to  the  basic  principles  of 
The  American  Legion  and  to  the  specific 
policies  which  the  membership  has  created 
to  carry  out  those  principles. 

"To  the  membership  of  our  great  or- 
ganization —  my  pledge,"  said  Gleason, 
"that  The  American  Legion's  objectives 
will  be  served  faithfully  to  the  fullest  extent 
of  my  abilities." 

Contained  in  that  simple  pledge  is  the 
concept  of  a  successful  man,  with  enough 
affairs  of  his  own  to  justify  pleading  "too 
busy,"  ofl^ering  his  time  and  his  proven 
abilities  in  behalf  of  concepts  in  which  he 
believes. 

Gleason  could  easily  plead  "too  busy." 
He  is  the  father  of  six  young  boys.  He  is 
a  vice-president  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Chicago.  He  is  also  the  head  of  Chicago 
Helicopter  Airways,  a  new,  exciting  and 
demanding  business,  now  in  its  pioneering 
stage.  But  as  the  story  of  his  life  unfolds 
it  will  be  seen  that  he  has  always  found 
time  and  energy  for  the  obligations  that 
civic  consciousness  imposes. 

Gleason  was  born  in  Chicago,  111.,  Feb. 
11,  1915,  the  son  of  John  S.  Gleason,  Sr., 
and  Mary  (Maloney)  Gleason.  His  mother 
died  in  1936,  and  his  father,  who  was  also 
a  vice-president  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Chicago,  in  1946. 

Jack  (as  he  is  known  to  his  friends) 
went  to  St.  Gertrude's  Grammar  School  in 
Chicago,  and  to  Georgetown  Prep  School 
near  Washington,  D.  C.  He  graduated  from 
Notre  Dame  University  in  1936  with  a 
degree  in  science  and  commerce.  He  was 
a  "skinny  kid"  he  says,  with  an  interest  in 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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We  Saw 

THE 

FIGHT 


Escaping  from  a  prison  camp,  the  author 


and  a  friend  were  swept  up  by  the  Red  Army. 


By  J.  FRANK  DIGGS 

c^r^  EXT  TO  THE  H-BOMB  probably 
I  1  the  most  important  force  any- 
^  where  in  the  world  today  is  the 
Russian  Army. 

With  the  threat  of  that  army  the 
Kremlin  has  intimidated  and  extended 
its  control  over  a  third  of  the  world's 
people.  Without  it,  Hungary  would  be 
free,  and  revolt  would  be  flaring  now 
throughout  Eastern  Europe.  Because  of 
it,  you  are  helping  to  pour  billions  into 
Western  defenses  now. 

This  is  a  firsthand  account  of  how 
the  Russian  Army  looks,  close  up,  to  a 
few  American  soldiers  who  had  a 
unique  chance  to  see  it  in  action. 

It  was  at  a  critical  point  in  the  Rus- 
sians' last  big  campaign  of  World  War 
II,  during  the  dead  of  winter  in  Poland. 
Two  of  us  — Lieutenant  Nelson  C.  Tacy 
and  I  — had  just  managed  to  escape  from 
a  prisoner  of  war  column  that  was  with- 
drawn by  the  Germans  from  the  big 
prison  camp  for  Americans,  Oflag  64, 
in  Schubin,  Poland.  We  left  by  the  ex- 

14 


pedient  of  climbing,  just  at  dusk,  over 
a  12-foot  barbed  wire  fence  that  sur- 
rounded the  camp  we  "kriegies"  (short 
for  kriegsgefangenen,  the  German  word 
prisoners  of  war)  had  been  herded  into 
for  the  night.  About  20  other  American 
prisoners,  of  the  1,200  in  the  column, 
also  were  able  to  get  away  during  this 
march  in  Poland  by  hiding  out  when 
the  column  moved  on. 

As  a  result,  we  all  found  ourselves 
in  the  path  of  the  great  Russian  advance 
that  was  driving  from  Warsaw  toward 
Berlin.  Tacy  and  I,  by  great  good  for- 
tune, located  a  farmhouse  that  night, 
where  lived  a  courageous  family  of  the 
Polish  underground.  There  we  stayed 
until  German  patrols  stopped  search- 
ing the  area  a  week  later. 

We  heard  the  Russians  coming  from 
a  long  way  off.  Then  we  saw  them  com- 
ing. They  churned  forward  in  tanks, 
cross  country.  Their  scouts  galloped  past 
on  horseback.  They  roared  up  the  road 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  JOHN  McDERMOTT 


on  lend-lease  trucks.  Some  of  their 
officers  came  in  old-fashioned,  horse- 
drawn  sleighs.  And  they  came  in  wave 
after  wave  on  foot. 

As  they  began  taking  the  nearby  town, 
we  watched.  Medium  tanks  cut  around 
both  flanks  in  a  quick  pincer  movement 
to  block  the  exits.  There  was  some  kind 
of  artillery  firing.  Then  the  infantry 
swarmed  in  to  overwhelm  the  small 
German  force  in  the  town.  It  looked 
like  a  well-rehearsed  football  play  and 
was  over  very  quickly. 

After  watching  all  this  from  a  dis- 
tance, we  walked  across  the  snow-cov- 
ered fields  to  meet  the  Russians.  The 
first  one  we  came  up  to  was  leading  a 
horse  that  pulled  an  ammunition  sled. 
He  wore  a  dirty  fur  hat,  a  ragged  khaki- 
colored  quilted  canvas  coat  that  seemed 
to  be  lined  with  wool,  denim  trousers, 
and  some  kind  of  heavy  boots.  Knowing 
only  one  word  of  Russian,  we  used  it 
and  said,  "Amerikanski." 

The  Russian  GI  solemnly  removed 


The  truck  ran  over  the  Russian,  killing 
him.  His  comrades  pointed  and  laughed. 

one  glove,  extended  a  hand  that  was  en- 
crusted with  grime  and  said,  "Ruskie." 
We  shook  hands  and  he  went  about  his 
business  of  getting  ammunition  to  where 
it  was  then  needed. 

Our  next  Russian  was  more  suspi- 
cious. Apparently  a  colonel,  he  ap- 
peared suddenly  in  a  horse-drawn  sleigh, 
his  young  orderly  covering  us  with  his 
tommygun.  The  colonel's  German  was 
better  than  ours  by  far,  but  we  finally 
got  across  who  we  were  and  why  we 
were  in  a  Russian  combat  zone  in  the 
middle  of  Poland.  Without  a  smile  or 
a  nod,  he  waved  us  on. 

The  Russian  GI's  whom  we  met  next 
in  the  town  seemed  to  be  a  mixture  of 
slant-eyed  Mongolians,  broad-faced 


Slavic  types,  and  Midwest  farm  boys, 
all  grim-faced  and  intent.  Shooting  was 
still  going  on,  almost  continuously. 

They  apparently  love  to  shoot.  While 
American  GI's  usually  need  a  clear-cut 
target  to  fire  at  in  combat,  and  many  do 
not  fire  their  rifles  even  then,  Russians 
will  shoot  at  anything  —  often  just  for 
the  hell  of  it.  As  we  had  approached  the 
town,  bursts  of  fire  once  had  come  from 


all  directions.  It  turned  out  that  several 
Russians  were  taking  time  out  to  shoot 
at  a  flock  of  birds  on  a  nearby  tree. 
Sporadic  shooting  seemed  to  go  on 
everywhere  there  were  Russian  soldiers, 
we  found  later,  whether  Germans  were 
in  the  area  or  not. 

We  were  accepted  as  allies,  with  few 
questions  asked,  by  most  of  the  front- 
line troops  from  the  start.  There  seemed 


Crews  of  Russian  tanks  often  consisted  of  women,  a  tough  unsmiling  breed. 

to  be  no  anti-American  sentiment 
among  the  GI's  then  or  later.  The  word 
"Amerikanski"  did  the  trick.  They 
would  usually  respond  with  something 
like  "Stalin,  Roosevelt,  Churchill"  — and 
sometimes  "Shtudabager,"  that  being 
the  name  they  saw  most  often  on  the 
lend-lease  trucks  which  they  associated 
with  America. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  the 
Russian  GI  had  developed  an  almost 
unbelievable  hatred  for  the  Germans. 
This,  we  think,  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  their  overpowering  victory  in  the 
East,  as  well  as  their  policies  in  Ger- 
many since. 

Three  Ruskies,  for  example,  showed 
us  with  disdain  half  a  dozen  trembling 
Germans  they  had  captured.  One  of  the 
three  then  shouted  at  the  captives  and 
waved  them  behind  a  nearby  building. 
When  they  were  out  of  sight,  there  was 
one  long  burst  from  a  Soviet  burp  gun 
and  the  Russian  strolled  back,  grinning 
and  making  motions  that  his  charges 
had  tried  to  escape. 

The  examples  mounted.  Later  that 
first  day  we  decided  to  look  for  some 
transportation  out  of  there.  From  the 
Poles  we  had  heard  of  a  large  farm 
nearby,  operated  by  a  German  widow 
in  her  sixties,  where  horses  might  be 
had.  When  we  finally  located  the  place, 
the  horses  were  gone.  But  the  elderly 
German  woman  was  still  there,  lying 
on  her  doorstep  in  a  pool  of  blood,  killed 
by  a  burst  of  some  Russian  burp  gun. 
No  Germans  were  exempt  from  the 
hatred. 

We  spent  that  night  in  a  partially 
{Continued  on  page  58) 
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The  elderly  German  woman  was  lying 
on  the  doorstep  in  a  j)ool  of  blood. 


I 

How  the  Veterans'  Administration  is  working  to  improve 


By  TOM  MAHONEY 

EORTY  RABBITS  ARE  smoking  a  pack 
of  cigarettes  daily  at  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospital  in 
Dallas.  What  happens  to  them  may  add 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  connection,  if 
any,  of  smoking  and  cancer.  In  41  hos- 
pitals, ranging  from  Brockton,  Mass.,  to 
Los  Angeles,  physicians  are  making  a 
cooperative  study  of  the  tranquilizing 
drugs,  chlorpromazine  and  promazine, 
as  compared  to  phenobarbital  and  place- 
bos on  1,000  neuropsychiatric  patients. 
Using  a  new  total  body  radioactivity 
counter,  the  first  in  any  hospital,  Bos- 
ton researchers  study  blood  circulation, 
digestion  and  other  bodily  functions 
with  the  aid  of  radioisotopes. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  5,251 
projects  now  being  pursued  under  the 
Veterans'  Administration's  $10,000,000- 
a-year  medical  research  program.  While 
designed  primarily  to  meet  the  present 
and  future  medical  needs  of  veterans, 
the  result  will  benefit  all  Americans  and, 
indirectly,  mankind  in  general.  This  al- 
ready has  been  demonstrated  in  the 
fields  of  tuberculosis,  mental  illness,  and 
atomic  medicine. 

Seventy-four  leading  medical  schools 
cooperate  in  the  program,  and  it  has 


cal  leaders  serve  on  VA  advisory  com- 
mittees. 

Actually  much  more  is  involved  in 
the  program  than  the  $10,000,000  fig- 
ure indicates.  Except  for  a  few  admin- 
istrators and  trainees,  the  salaries  of  all 


^  Patient  at  the  Long 
Beach,  Calif.,  VA  lios|>ital 
takes  radioactive  medicine. 

Dr.  Robert  Holland  checks 
equipment   for  cigarette-— > 
smoking  rabbits  in  Dallas. 

Vet's  progress  in  regaining 
use  of  leg  is  measured  in  VA 
hospital,  Richmond,  Va. 


4,600  full-time  medical  doctors  in  the 
program  are  paid  out  of  the  regular 
hospital  and  outpatient  budget  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  In  addition, 
support  for  some  projects  is  received 
from  the  National  Cancer  Institute,  the 
American  Cancer  Society,  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  Damon  Runyon 
Memorial  Fund  for  Cancer  Research, 
and  other  organizations.  Pharmaceutical 
companies  also  help  by  furnishing  free 
great  quantities  of  new  drugs,  often  spe- 
cially packaged. 

Still  the  amount  involved  is  less  than 
2  percent  of  the  whole  VA  medical  and 
hospital  budget  and  is  not  large  in  com- 
parison with  some  other  research  budg- 
ets. The  American  Cyanamid  Company 
in  1956,  for  example,  spent  $22,000,000. 
Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey  spends 
$35,000,000:  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  spent  comparable  amounts 
researching  farm  pests. 


attracted  to  the  VA  hospitals  many  research-minded  physi- 
cians and  surgeons  of  first  rank  because  of  the  opportunities 
to  pursue  their  special  interests.  The  VA  education  and  train- 
ing program,  which  includes  residencies  and  has  included 
clinical  investigators  since  last  year,  is  an  important  factor 
in  graduate  training  of  physicians  and  has  been  especially 
successful  in  qualifying  general  practioners  as  badly  needed 
psychiatrists.  Deans  of  the  medical  schools  and  other  medi- 


But  the  program  is  the  greatest  in  the  world  as 
far  as  the  number  and  variety  of  patients,  records, 
modern  equipment,  and  general  resources  are  con- 
cerned. While  the  average  hospital  has  fleeting  con- 
tact with  a  few  thousand  or  maybe  only  a  few 
hundred  patients  a  year,  the  average  daily  number 
Q>'  of  VA  patients  is  more  than  112.000.  They  sufi"er 
from  nearly  every  ailment  known  to  man.  There 
are  dozens  of  cases  of  maladies  so  rare  that  doctors 
never  see  them  in  ordinary  practice.  The  rolls  even 
show  a  few  cases  of  service-connected  leprosy,  con- 
tracted during  duty  in  the  Philippines. 

On  most  patients  there  are  medical  records  dating 
back  to  enlistment.  Moreover,  for  certain  statistical 
studies  researchers  can  draw  on  the  records  of  the 
more  than  22,000,000  veterans  now  listed  in  the  Govern- 
ment files.  These  include,  for  example,  22,000  pairs  of  iden- 
tical twins,  favorite  subjects  for  genetic  study  today  by  many 
investigators. 

When  patients  die  in  VA  hospitals,  their  families  usually 
consent  to  an  autopsy  in  the  hope  that  something  may  be 
learned  that  will  help  another  veteran.  The  autopsy  rate  has 
increased  since  1946,  when  it  was  34  percent  of  all  deaths 
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the  health  of  everyone  through 


Medical  Research 
on  a  Mammoth  S  cale 


This  mighty  1,500-Curie  cobalt-60  teletherapy  unit  is  installed  in  the  VA's  research 
hospital  in  Chicago.  It  is  used  to  study  the  effect  of  radiation  on  various  diseases. 


in  VA  hospitals,  to  72  percent  during 
fiscal  year  1957,  when  22,156  autopsies 
were  performed.  At  many  VA  hospitals 
the  rate  is  85  percent  or  higher.  Autopsy 
findings  benefit  mankind  in  general,  and 
medical  men  consider  a  hospital's  per- 
centage of  autopsies  an  important  clue 
to  its  standing  as  a  research  center. 

The  varied  locations  of  the  173  VA 
hospitals  —  ranging  from  Seattle  and 
Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  to  Coral  Gables, 
Fla.,  and  San  Juan,  P. R.  — make  possible 


research  on  diseases  peculiar  to  many 
regions  and  climates.  The  San  Juan  hos- 
pital, affiliated  with  the  University  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  New  Orleans  hos- 
pital, associated  with  Tulane  and  Lou- 
isiana State,  investigate  tropical  diseases. 
At  San  Juan,  for  example.  Dr.  R.  Rod- 
riguez-Molina and  others  are  studying 
schistosomiasis,  a  serious  snail-borne 
disease  which  certain  immigrants  are 
bringing  to  New  York. 

This  vast  program  is  the  direct  result 


of  a  chain  of  events  started  by  The 
American  Legion's  famous  Resolution 
No.  528,  calling  for  reorganization  of 
VA  medical  service,  adopted  at  the 
National  Convention  in  Milwaukee  in 
1941.  At  that  time  the  VA  research 
budget  was  $10,000  or  less  a  year.  There 
was  a  single  researcher  who  produced 
statistical  studies  on  subjects  like  the 
number  of  veterans  gassed  in  World 
War  I  who  developed  tuberculosis. 
Many  VA  hospitals  were  located  in  out- 
of-the-way  places,  had  no  connections 
with  medical  schools,  and  Civil  Service 
limitations  kept  salaries  of  VA  physi- 
cians low. 

If  the  medical  needs  of  the  veterans 
of  another  war  were  to  be  met,  Watson 
B.  Miller,  director  of  the  Legion  Na- 
tional Rehabilitation  Commission  1923- 
41,  and  other  Legion  leaders  recognized 
all  this  had  to  be  changed. 

Legion  National  Commander  Lynn 
Stambaugh  and  later  National  Com- 
manders urged  reforms  both  to  Congress 
and  the  VA.  The  advantages  of  locating 
hospitals  in  medical  centers,  of  affiliat- 
ing them  with  medical  schools,  and  of 
research  were  spelled  out  by  a  Legion 
Medical  Advisory  Board  headed  origin- 
(Continued  on  page  50) 


Development  of  improved  artificial  den 
tures  is  jiart  of  the  VA  research  program. 
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'UNDAY  MORNING,  December  7, 
1941,  was  the  beginning  of 
another  beautiful  Hawaiian 
day  on  the  island  of  Oahu,  but  the 
last  few  hours  of  splendor  for  old 
Hawaii  were  fast  drawing  to  a  close 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  At  two  min- 
utes past  seven  o'clock  on  that  morn- 
ing Privates  Joseph  L.  Lockard  and 
George  Elliott,  of  the  Signal  Aircraft 
Warning  Company,  Hawaii,  on  duty 
at  the  Opana  radar  station  on  Ka- 
huku  Point,  picked  up  a  blip  on  the 


It  was  bigger  than  any- 
ia*ever  picked  up  before 
|to  them  it  repress.nted  a  lot  of  air- 
c\ft  tluee  points  cast  of  north,  137 
^away. 

information   was   gS^n  to 
higher  fi'«^dquarters  but  since  tv 


U.S.  B-17^ 
from  Califd? 


J^yin^sFoi^sses  en  rou  , 
ia  were  scheduled  to 
arrive  m  Hav^i  during  the  early 
morning  hours  of  the  same  clr.y,  the 
assumption  was  made  by  those ,  at 
higher  headquarters  t>iat  Lockard 
and  Elliott  were  viewing  the  flight  of 
the  B-17's.  That  was  that.  Very  soon 
World  War  II  would  begin  forX 
America,  for  the  aircraft  were  not 
B-17's;  they  were  part  of  a  huge  flight 
of  torpedo  planes,  fighters,  ariS 
bombers  winging  their  way  to  Ha- 
waii from  aircraft  carriers  attached 
to  the  Pearl  Harbor  Striking  Force 
of  the  Imperial  Japanese  Navy.  And 
they  were  rendezvousing  approxi- 
mately 325  miles  almost  due  north  of 
the  island  of  Oahu.'  On  that  fateful 
morning  of  December  7,  1941,  more 
than  350  warplanes  from  the  Land 
of  the  Rising  Sun  struck  their  devas- 
tating blows  on  Hawaii  in  two  sepa 
rate,  well-organized  attacks 

DURING  TRAINING  on  Oahu  in  the 
past  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  air- 
craft would  giake^  sneak  attacks  on 
the  fighter-p|ipe>Hase  at  Wheeler  Field 
and  dro^(ffl^lMM|^*cf  flotJr:  which, 
burstin^Plll^l^anded,  marked  their 
"hits."  At  7:58  on  the  morning 
December  7,  1941,  airplanes  began 
to  drop  live  bombs  and  began  to 
spray  live  machinegun  bullets  on 


Wheeler  Field;  and  aircraft  lined  up 
wingtip  to  wingtip  on  the  ground, 
and  hangars  and  barracks  as  well,  all 
burst  into  flames.  Those  Navy  and 
Marine  pilots  are  using  live  ammuni- 
tion—there'll be  hell  to  pay  for  this! 
It  was  only  a  matter  of  seconds  until 
the  aircraft  were  recognized  as  Japa- 
nese. In  a  little  more  than  two  hours 
the  Japanese  accomplished  their  mis- 
sion in  Hawaii— almost  3,000  Ameri- 
can lives  were  lost  and  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  property 
was  damaged  in  the  ravaging  attack 
on  Navy,  Marine,  and  Army  instal- 
lations. 

THE  INITIAL  ATTACK  on  Hawaii  had 
not  been  under  way  for  more  than 
a  very  few  minutes  when  Air  Corps 
Second  Lieutenants  Kenneth  Taylor 
and  George  Welch  leaped  from  their 
lucky  chairs  at  an  all-night  poker 
game  and  gunned  Taylor's  souped-up 
Buick  at  better  than  100  miles  an 
hour  for  the  1 1  miles  from  Wheeler 
Field  to  Haleiwa  where  their  P-40 
fighter  planes  were  bivouacked  on  a 
special  practice  maneuver.  Then  into 
the  air  to  knock  off  eight  Japanese 
planes  between  them. 

The  fighting  capabilities  of  th 
erican  forces  in  Hawaii  were  ndt 
com|;4^tely  immobilized  by  the  Japk 
nese  attack,  but  they  were,  to  put/  i 
mildly,  in  a  poor  state  of  war  n 
ness.  The  Japanese  were  certain  to 
pturn  to  shoot  at'  sitting  ducks.  So, 
many  had  the  jitters  and  many  sen- 
tries v.'ere  trigger  happy.  Colonel  Wil- 
liam J.  Flood  (now  a  retired  Air 
Force  brigadier  general)  was  as  cool 
as  a  cucumber  during  and  after  the 
attack.  He  asked  me  to  help  him  re- 
store calm  at  Wheeler  Field.  He 
assured  me  that  the  Japanese  had  ac- 
complished their  mission,  that  the 
shooting  was  ail  over  as  far  as  Ha- 


Without 

WAmNG 


By  COIu  RUDOLPH  L.  DUNCAN 

AUS  (RET.) 


ALTHOUGH  REVETMENTS  and  bunk- 
ers  were  built  at  Wheeler  Field 
for  the  express  purpose  of  protecting 
each  aircraft  when  not  in  the  air  or 
undergoing  repairs,  the  planes  were 
neatly  and  very  precisely  lined  up 
wingtip  to  wingtip  on  the  hangar  line 
at  the  end  of  each  day.  That's  the  way 
the  attacking  Japanese  found  them— 
just  like  fish  in  a  barrel. 

In  vi6w  of  the  impending  failure 
of  the  United  States  and  Japan  to 
'  -&E>Jigreement  to  preserve  peace 
in  the  PacifiS~^  American  forces  in 
Hawaii  were  plab^d  on  an  "alert"  ten 
days  prior  to  the\  Japanese  attack. 
This  alert  called  for\vigilance  in  pre- 
venting sabotage,  ^^ut  cautioned 
a^inst  doing  anything  that  might 
alarm  the  populace.  Shortly  after  the 
issuance  of  the  alert  (iolonel  Flood's 
a  to  higher  headquarters  for  per- 
mission to  revet  the  fighter  planes  at 
Wheeler  Field  was  refused  because  to 
do  so  might  alarm  the  populace. 
iNCE  MORE  than  one-third  of  the 
population  of  the  Territory  of  Ha- 
waii in  1941  was  Japanese,  there  was 
considerable  apprehension  and  some 
outright  distrust  in  many  circles  about 
their  loyalty.  There  were  many  stories 
about  arrows  cut  in  sugarcane  fields 
pointing  the  way  toward  vital  mili- 


waii  was  concerned,  that  the  enerii^v^  pointing  the  way  toward  vital  mili- 
would  not  return.  His  disce/nment^''v,  ^^""y  installations,  of  holes  in  the 
was  looked  upon  with  fishy  ey^s.  1  he      ^n^fs  of  Japanese  hojmes  for  signal- 


eneaiy  most  certainly  would  return. 

ren't  we  at  war  with  him?  How- 
ever, with  the  exception  of  one  smali,»si 
armless  bomb  dropped  in  the  hills 
back  of  Fort  Shafter  in  March 
19^  by  an  enemy  plane  launched 
fron^  submarine,  and  the  lobbing 
of  a  shells  from  enemy  sub- 
marines^n  the  islands  of  Kauai, 
Hawaii  with  negligible 
mfe  fighting  war  in  Hawaii 
was  f5«»liie''d  on  the  very  day  it  started. 


marauding 


i,dezvou; 
bach  sites 

Sli 


Colonel  rudolph  l.  duncan.  Army  of  the  United  States  (Retired),  is  a  veteran  of  the 
Mexican  Campaign,  and  World  Wars  I  and  II.  He  was  wing  signal  officer  at  Wheeler 
Field,  Hawaii,  when  the  Japanese  struck  on  December  7,  1941.  During  the  early  months 
of  World  War  II  he  commanded  the  515th  Signal  Aircraft  Warning  Regiment  in  Hawaii. 
Later  he  became  signal  and  communication  officer  of  the  Seventh  Bomber  Command. 
Colonel  Duncan  is  a  member  of  Fairfax,  Virginia,  Post  177,  The  American  Legion. 


ift,  of  ren- 
almost  iH^cessible 
the  crews  o^*^Ilemy 
larines,  afi?Ujmaginative  st&nies 
Jike  nature  aJSj^finitum.  It  Si 
adofll^jipto  just  so  mlmh  hogwash. 
Those  rWl^yjious,  thr if t3^^v  peace 
loving  Japanes^^Hawaii  tend  strii 
ly  to  their  own  knittra|^nd  they  qli 
so  prior  to  December  T^t^l,  too 
The  history  of  World  War  II  isrlmete 
with  records  of  the  fighting  qua 
ties  and  heroic  deeds  of  Japanese 
soldiers  serving  with  United  States 
Armed  Forces  in  combat.  Of  the  ap- 
proximately 160,000  Japanese  living 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  on  Decem- 
ber 7,  1941,  fewer  than  300  were  in- 
terned as  too  dangerous  to  be  at  large. 

It  so  happened  that  there  was  one 
Mr.  Harada,  a  Japanese-Hawaiian, 


The  wing  signal  officer  at  Wheeler  Field  tells 


what  it  was  like  when  the  Japanese  hit  Pearl  Harbor. 


who  lived  on  the  tiny  island  of 
Niihau.  He  became  a  pal  of  the 
Japanese  pilot  who,  his  plane  badly 
shot  up  and  out  of  gas,  made  an 
emergency  landing  on  Niihau  on  De- 
cember 7  after  the  attack  on  Oahu. 
These  two  were  armed  and  they  ter- 
rorized the  little  island  until  Benny 
Kanahele  and  his  good  wife  entered 
the  picture.  The  Japanese  pilot  and 
Mr.  Harada,  perceiving  that  the  Ha- 
waiian Kanaheles  were  about  to  ett\- 
bark  upon  a  venture  of  extermination, 
leveled  their  guns  and  shot  Benny 
three  times— in  the  stomach,  groin, 
and  leg.  That  was  somewhat  vexing 
and  upsetting  to  Benny;  so  with  a 
woodchopper's  motion  he  and  his 
unanemic  wife  killed  the  pilot  by 
bashing  his  head  against  a  stone 
fence.  Mr.  Harada  became  quite 
frustrated  about  the  whole  thing;  he 
pointed  a  double-barreled  shotgun 
at  his  starboard  side  and  let  go  with 
both  barrels. 

IT  IS  AGREED  among  many  top-flight 
military  commanders  that  the  Japa- 
nese could  have  captured  all  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  within  a  matter  of 
hours  after  launching 
their  air  attack,  and 
that  they  would  have 
needed  no  more  than 
1,000  well-armed 
men  landed  on  the 
beaches.  The  damage 
done  by  the  attacking 
aircraft  was  colossal,  ^d  it  is  the 
consensus  that  the  Ja^nese  really 
missed  the  boat  by  notMpturing  the 
islands.  But  how  were  mey  to  know 
that  it  was  high  noon  on  the  day  of 
the  attack  before  firearms  had  been 
issued  to  many  of  our  own  troops? 
and  that  signatures  on  memorandum 
^ceipts  were  required,  as  in  peace- 
e  procedure,  at  the  time  the  fire- 
s  were  issued?  However,  the  Jap- 
'se  did  know  that  it  would  be  good 
siness  to  attack  on  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing. Nothing  heathenish  or  extraordi- 
nary about  that.  Americans  play  on 
Saturday  nights  and  sleep  late  on 
Sundays. 

Soon  after  the  attack  a  radio  mes- 
sage was  received  from  the  Chief 


Signal  Officer  in  Washington  asking 
for  the  name  of  the  sergeant  who 
picked  up  the  Japanese  aircraft  on 
the  radar  on  the  morning  of  Decem- 
ber 7.  Our  reply  was,  "Private  repeat 
Private  Joseph  L.  Lockard  picked  up 
the  Japanese  aircraft."  Within  a  few 
hours  after  transmission  of  that  mes- 
sage another  anived  from  Washing- 
ton asking,  "To  what  ran^  has  Lock- 
ard been  protilotlld?"  Not  more  than 
ten  minutes  later  Lockard  was  pro- 
moted to  staff  sergeant  and  Washing- 
ton so  informed,  but  not  as  to  the 
actual  time  of  promotion— I  wasn't  in 
the  mood  for  getting  trapped  by  that 
one.  A  few  days  later  it  was  my  privi- 
lege and  honor  to  draft,  sign,  and  for- 
ward a  recommendation  that  Lock- 
ard be  awarded  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal  for  meritorious  action 
rendered  on  7  December  1941  on 
Oahu,  T.  H.  Soon  afterward  he  was 
selected  to  attend  the  Signal  Corps 
Officer  Candidate  School  at  Fort 
Monmouth,  New  Jersey,  without  tak- 
ing competitive  examination.  After 
graduation  he  served  throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  war  as  a  commis- 
sioned officer.  An  article  in  the  Balti- 
more Sun  soon  after  the  December  7 
attack  proposed  that  Lockard  be  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  brigadier  gen- 
eral, but  the  United  States  Army 
didn't  see  eye  to  eye  with  the  Sun  on 
that  proposal. 

IT  SHOULD  BE  noted  that  although 
both  Lockard  and  Elliott  were  on 
duty  at  the  Opana  radar  station  on 
the  morning  of  December  7,  Lockard 
took  over  the  controls  by  reason  of 
his  greater  experience  and  skill  in 
reading  the  radar  screen.  He  tracked 
the  Japanese  aircraft  in.  Elliott  was 
quickly  promoted  and  officially  com- 
mended by  higher  headquarters  for 
his  participation  in  this  proceeding. 

Brigadier  General  Howard  C. 
Davidson  (now  a  retired  Air  Force 
major  general)  was  my  commanding 
general.  He  commanded  all  Army, 
Navy,  and  Marine  fighter  aircraft  in 
the  Hawaiian  Department;  the  radar 
warning  system  was  also  a  part  of  his 
command.  He  ordered  a  staff  meeting 
for  eight  o'clock  Wednesday  morning. 


December  10,  at  his  command  post 
at  Air  Defense  Headquarters  in  the 
old  cable  yard  adjacent  to  Tripler 
General  Hospital  in  the  Fort  Shaffer 
area.  This  meeting  was  attended  by 
his  air  commanders  and  immediate 
staff  and  lasted  until  about  ten 
o'clock. 

At  breaking-up  time  General  Da- 
vidson asked  me  if  I  would  remain 
for  a  discussion  about  communica- 
tion facilities  and  the  availability  of 
communication  apparatus  for  equip- 
ping a  number  of  new  fighter-aircraft 
fields  contemplated  for  immediate 
use.  He  and  I  were  alone  in  his 
makeshift  office  when  a  "Come  in" 
response  to  a  knock  at  the  door  ad- 
mitted Lieutenant  General  Walter  C. 
Short,  commanding  general  of  all 
American  forces  in  the  Hawaiian 
Department,  including  those  of  the 
Navy. 

GENERAL  Short  was  not  a  husky, 
robust  man,  and  at  times  he  suf- 
fered from  acute  attacks  of  asthma. 
On  this  morning  his  face  was  tautly 
drawn,  and  intense  grief  and  pain 
that  could  come  only  from  an  aching 
heart  were  etched  on  his  fine  features. 
After  handshakes  and  the  morning's 
greetings  General  Short  requested  the 
charts  on  which  were  plotted  the 
course  of  the  Japanese  aircraft  from 


the  time  they  were  picked  up  137 
miles  from  Hawaii  until  they  neared 
the  coast  line.  General  Short  asked, 
"Davidson,  may  I  again  see  the 
charts  showing  the  course  followed 
by  the  Japanese  planes  last  Sunday 
morning?" 

After  studying  them  intently  for  a 
few  minutes,  which  seemed  to  be 
forever,  he  rolled  them  up,  handed 
them  to  General  Davidson,  and 
thanked  him.  Then,  putting  his  left 
hand  to  his  brow,  he  said  in  almost 
a  gasp,  "Oh,  my  God,  if  I'd  only  had 
the  right  information  from  Washing- 
ton." General  Davidson  and  I 
watched  him  as  he  walked  out  of  the 
building.  He  went  through  the  cable 
yard  toward  Tripler  General  Hospi- 
tal, a  man  who  had  been  punished 
cruelly  by  fate  in  the  closing  years 
of  an  exemplary  career.      the  end 
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A  Driving  Test  to  see 
if  you  are  really 

READY  FOR 
THE  ROAD 


By  LARRY  SIEGEL 

et's  be  realistic.  Automobile 
I  /  driving  tests  today  are  in  need 
of  drastic  revision.  They  just 
don't  conform  to  the  times.  We  are  turn- 
ing out  drivers  who  are  given  absolutely 
no  insight  into  the  ways  and  habits  of 
the  present-day  motorist. 

If  anybody  today  is  intent  on  joining 
the  ranks  of  auto  license  holders,  what 
does  he  do?  He  takes  some  meaningless 
coordination  and  eyesight  tests;  he  is 
asked  useless  questions  (such  as,  "How 
far  are  you  allowed  to  park  from  a  fire 
hydrant?);  and  then  he  is  taken  for  a 
ride  by  an  inspector,  who  puts  him 
through  a  senseless  series  of  turns,  stops, 
starts,  parking,  and  pulling  out.  If  he 
survives  the  test  without  killing  or 
maiming  a  pedestrian,  damaging  his  or 
another  auto,  or  making  the  inspector 
car-sick,  he  gets  his  license.  If  not,  he 
waits  two  weeks  or  so,  and  does  the  same 
thing  all  over  again.  He's  got  to  get  it 
sooner  or  later.  And  when  he  does,  he's 
still  completely  unprepared  for  the  cur- 
rent U.  S. road. 

Being  a  civic-minded  individual,  anx- 


such  preliminaries  as  eye  tests  and  motor 
manual  questions.  They  waste  too  much 
valuable  time.  Besides,  I'm  certain  that 
many  applicants  cheat  on  the  former 
and  forget  the  answers  to  the  latter  an 
hour  after  they  receive  their  licenses. 
In  my  test  the  first  thing  you  do  is 
have  your  car  driven  up  to  an  appointed  spot 
near  the  Motor  Vehicle  Bureau. 

( 1 )  The  inspector  will  begin  by  checking  it 
carefully  for  important  physical  details.  You 
immediately  get  a  Pius  4  on  your  examination 
card  if  at  least  three  windows  are  completely 


receive  a  Plus  1  for  each  of  the  follow- 
ing: (a)  A  foxtail  on  the  radio  antenna 
(providing  it  is  large  enough  to  flap  oc- 
casionally in  the  eyes  of  the  driver) ;  (b) 
pennants  flapping  from  the  antenna;  (c) 
large  pair  of  baby  shoes  and/or  dice 
suspended  over  the  dashboard  (they 
must  meet  the  same  requirements  as  the 
foxtail);  (d)  luminescent  tape  on  the 
rear  bumper  (providing  it  spells  out  your 
name  or  a  witty  saying  and  is  bright 
enough  to  blind  or  confuse  the  driver  in 
the  car  behind  you);  (e)  dual  exhaust 
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^Vhen  the  light  turns  green,  honk!      Your  score  goes  up  if  your  car  is  decorated  with  dice,  twin  pipes,  etc.      You  get  Plus  1  if  you  hit 


ious  to  abet  my  fellow  man,  eager  to 
prepare  him  for  today's  (not  1910's  or 
1920's)  road,  I  have  devised  a  com- 
pletely new  driving  test.  At  the  risk  of 
sounding  immodest,  I  might  add  that  it 
is  interesting,  thorough,  and  completely 
realistic.  It  is  a  test  I  would  recommend 
not  only  for  tyros,  but  for  drivers  of 
long  standing  —  for  their  own  good.  A 
mark  in  it  will  assure  anybody  that  he 
is  perfectly  prepared  to  integrate  hap- 
pily in  the  ranks  of  American  drivers. 
First  of  all,  I  have  done  away  with 


filled  with  travel  stickers  (e.g.,  "I  Visited 
Bayonne,"  "We  Drove  Up  Mosholu 
Parkway,"  "I  Saw  Coney  Island  During 
Low  and  High  Tide").  If  your  rear  win- 
dow has  stickers,  but  not  enough  to 
block  visibility  entirely,  you  receive  a 
Minus  1.  However,  the  minus  can  be 
wiped  out  if  your  trunk  is  so  crammed 
with  luggage  that  the  open  trunk  door 
blocks  whatever  view  remains  through 
the  rear  window. 

The  inspector  will  also  check  for 
other  items  in  your  car  and  you  will 


pipes  (if  they  are  sufficiently  smoky  and 
noisy) . 

(2)  The  inspector  will  then  get  into 
the  car,  alongside  of  you,  and  he  will 
tell  you  to  drive.  When  you  approach 
a  red  light,  he  will  have  you  stop  di- 
rectly behind  a  waiting  car.  As  soon  as 
the  light  changes  to  green,  the  inspector 
will  glance  at  his  stopwatch.  If  it  takes 
you  as  long  as  one  second  from  the  time 
the  light  turns  to  green  to  honk  your 
horn  at  the  car  in  front  of  you,  you  get 
a  Minus  2;  if  it  takes  two  seconds,  a 
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What  good  are  today's  driving  licenses?  You're  bound  to  get  one  sooner  or  later. 


the  car  while  j)arking.  If  you're  in  no  hurry  why  should  the  other  guy  be? 


Minus  3;  and  so  on.  If  you  can  blast 
your  horn  in  less  than  a  second,  you  get 
a  Pius  3.  If  you  deft  enough  to  sound 
out  the  tune  Shave  And  A  Haircut  — 
Six  Bits  in  less  than  a  second,  you  get  a 
Plus  5.  (However,  the  latter  is  not  ex- 
pected of  a  beginner  and  is  strictly  in 
the  bonus  category.) 

(3)  While  you  are  driving,  the  in- 
spector will  test  you  in  another  vital 
area:  your  use  of  profanity.  As  any  ex- 
perienced motorist  will  tell  you,  you 
can't  consider  yourself  a  bona  fide  driver 


today  if  you  don't  hurl  obscenities 
at  pedestrians  and  other  motorists. 
So,  let  us  say  that  another  car  cuts  in 
front  of  you  without  warning.  The 
inspector  will  mark  you  as  follows: 
If  you  say  nothing,  you  will  get  a 
Minus  2;  if  you  unleash  a  one-word  ex- 
pletive, you  get  a  Plus  1 ;  but  if  you  go 
into  detail  (e.g.,  "Did  you  see  that  stupid 

 ?  He  almost  rammed  his  car  into 

mine!  Why  do  they  allow  like  that 

on  the  road?")  you  get  a  Plus  3. 
(Continued  on  page  54) 


You  have  to  jirove  you  are  properly  belligerent. 

Readers  don't  ha\  c  to  be  told  that  cm  "model  driver" 
acting  the  part  of  a  not-ciiiite-bright  motorist  is  Art 
Carney.  Nor  do  tliev  have  to  be  reminded  that  Art 
is  one  of  the  funniest  fellows  in  television.  They 
may  not  know  thai  he  is  a  veteran  of  \V\V2.  who 
was  wounded  on  Omaha  Beach  in  the  Xormandy 
invasion.  Currently  he  is  appearing  in  The  Rope 
Dancers.  Incidentally,  he  is  a  very  good  driver,  kind 
to  and  considerate  of  fellow  motorists. 
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OUR 


Marines  stormed  ashore  at  Inchon,  Sept.  15, 
1950.  Gen.  MacArthur's  brilliant  strategy 
paid  off.  Landing  was  swift,  casualties  low. 


The  Korean  War— three  years  of  frus- 
tration, contradictions,  limited  objectives, 
and  no  clear-cut  victory  for  the  U.S.A. 


-WT—  ITTLE  MORE  THAN  four  ycars  ago 
I    /     the  Korean  War  ended,  yet  that 

-  *'  -A  strange  war  is  now  all  but  for- 
gotten by  many  Americans.  And  it  was 
a  strange  war  —  a  war  that  our  Govern- 
ment did  not  call  a  war.  Nevertheless, 
it  cost  54,246  American  lives,  and  103,- 
284  other  Americans  were  wounded 
fighting  it. 

Top  military  men  who  led  our  forces 
in  Korea  said  that  they  could  have  won 
the  war,  but  they  were  not  permitted  to 
do  so.  In  effect,  each  of  them  had  to 
fight  with  one  hand  tied  behind  his  back. 

Americans  are  accustomed  to  winning 
their  wars,  but  there  is  no  denying  that 
this  is  one  war  the  Americans  did  not 


Map  shows  important  places  and  dates 
ol  three-year-long  struggle,  which  began 
June  25,  1950,  when  North  Korean 
Reds  invaded  Republic  of  South  Korea. 


After  43  days  in  the  line  this  soldier's 
lace  clearly  showed  the  strain  of  war. 
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An  Army  man  read  that  he  was  "cross- 
ing the  38th  Parallel  by  courtesy  of 
the  2nd  Bn.,  8th  Cavalry  Regiment." 


S.  troops  blasted  dug-in 
communist  units  with  rocket 
fire  on  hillside  in  North  Korea. 


Troops  moved  on  to  new  objectives  through  the  rubble- 
littered  streets  of  Inchon  after  successful  landing  there. 


Equipment  and  sup])lies  were  evacuated  from  port  of  Hungnam  as  on- 
slaught of  communist  forces  bore  near  diuring  the  terrible  winter  of  1950. 


These  South  Korean  civilians  were  captured  by  communist  forces  and  sub- 
sequently massacred,  hands  tied  behind  their  backs  before  being  murdered. 


These  were  the  lucky  ones.  Thousands  of  terrorized 
Koreans  jammed  roads  as  they  fled  the  oncoming  reds. 
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96th  Field  Artillery  Bn.  moved  over  snow-covered  hills  to  new  ])ositions  Foot  troops  mo\ed  forward  after  their  supporting  air 
to  support  8th  Cavalry  Regt.  in  assault  against  a  communist-held  hill.      units  flushed  the  red  enemy  from  his  hillside  holes. 


CONTINUED 


OUR  FORGOTTEN  WAR 


A  blinding  flash  lit  the  night  sky  and  an  ear-splitting  blast  roared  out  as  the 
crew  of  an  American  155-mm.  howitzer  fired  another  round  at  the  communists. 


U.S.  infantrymen  prepared  to  charge  over  the 
ridge  of  a  hill  into  Chinese  communist  fire. 
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Photo  of  U.S.  troops  in  winter  of  1950-51  recalls  an- 
other bitter  winter  —  Valley  Forge,  174  years  before. 


Closeup  of  war  is  shown  as  soldier  of  187lh  Regimental  Combat  Team, 
with  a  bullet  in  his  back,  got  emergency  medical  treatment  in  the  field. 


Ca{>tured  red  troops,  shown  in  ])riv,oncr  ol  ^\ar  camp.  At  war's 
end  thousands  of  prisoners  refused  to  return  to  red  control. 


Night  was  momentarily  turned  into  day  as  white  phosphorous  shells 
fired  by  U.N.  forces  hit  Chinese  communist  positions  near  Han  River. 


Gen.  Mac  Arthur  arrives  at  his  Tokyo 
headquarters  on  being  relieved  of  his 
command.  His  firing  shocked  nation. 


U.N.  and  communist  rei>resentatives  met  at  Pan- 
munjom,  site  of  most  of  the  lengthy  truce  talks  that 
eventually  resulted  in  war's  end  on  July  27,  1953. 


Red  soldier  at  Panmunjom  confer- 
ence building  symbolizes  uneasy  truce 
that    followed    tluee-year  struggle. 
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PRISENTINC  BOTH  SIDES  OF  BIG  ISSUES  FACING  THE  NATION 


THIS  MONTH'S  SUBJECT:  SHOULD  ALASKA  AND  HAWAII 

BE  ADMITTED  AS  OUR  49^"  AND  50™  STATES? 


(PRO)  For  45  years  Alaska  has  been 
an  incorporated  Territory.  Hawaii  is 
the  only  other  incorporated  Territory, 
and  has  enjoyed  this  status  for  an  even 
longer  period.  Throughout  our  history 
incorporation  has  invariably  been  an 
apprenticeship  for  statehood. 


Thirty-five  States  have  been  ad- 
mitted since  the  formation  of  the  Union.  Each  time 
doubters  have  expressed  about  the  same  objections 
that  we  now  hear  —  including  geographic  separation 
from  the  rest  of  the  nation.  Our  present  national  stat- 
ure proves  the  fallacy  of  the  objections. 

Alaska  and  Hawaii  can  support  statehood  —  their 
people  pay  most  of  their  own  expenses  now.  The  popu- 
lation is  ample.  In  fact,  this  is  growing  faster,  percent- 
age-wise, in  Alaska  than  in  any  State.  Both  Territo- 
ries have  far  surpassed  every  statehood  requirement. 

From  the  beginning  the  nation  has  indicated  in  every 
legal  and  traditional  way  that  Alaska  and  Hawaii  were 
destined  for  statehood.  Generations  of  Americans  have 
settled  in  and  developed  both  lands  in  rightful  reliance 
that  they  were  preparing  for  recognition  as  full  and 
equal  citizens  in  sovereign  States. 

Some  have  suggested  a  commonwealth  status.  This 
would  confer  no  substantial  benefit  and  would  tend 
toward  separation  from  the  nation.  It  is  unthinkable 
to  the  people  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  and  to  me. 

Statehood  will  spur  the  development  of  both  Terri- 
tories as  it  did  in  every  State,  and  the  Union  will 
thereby  gain  strength.  But,  more  important,  these 
people  have  earned  the  right  to  vote  for  the  President, 
to  be  fully  represented  in  Congress,  and  to  control 
their  local  government.  They  have  always  had  all  the 
responsibilities  of  citizenship;  now  they  should  have 
all  the  rights. 

People  work  for  economic  progress,  but  people  die 
for  equality  and  self-determination.  In  a  large  meas- 
ure, these  essential  rights  are  now  denied  to  residents 
of  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  and  they  can  be  painlessly  and 
profitably  bestowed  through  statehood.  We  have 
preached  the  wisdom  of  this  philosophy  to  everyone 
in  the  world  who  can  or  will  listen  —  let's  practice  it. 

Clinton  P.  Anderson,  (D),  U.  S.  Senator  from  New  Mexico 


now  pending. 


(CON)  As  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  I  have  consistently  opposed 
legislation  to  grant  statehood  to  the 
Territories  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  At 
the  same  time  I  have  introduced  bills 
to  permit  the  people  of  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  to  each  elect  their  own  Gov- 
ernor and  Secretary.  These  biHs  are 


My  basic  reason  for  objecting  to  statehood  for  either 
of  the  two  Territories  is  that  they  are  not  contiguous 
to  our  continental  United  States,  and  the  precedent 
once  set  would  result  in  several  island  and  remote 
areas  applying  for  statehood,  and  then  there  would  be 
no  real  reason  for  denying  them.  The  balance  of  power 
in  the  Senate  would  come  from  offshore  arp."9. 

Alaska  is  528  air  miles  from  our  northern  border  at 
the  closest  airport,  and  2,800  air  miles  at  its  farthest. 
With  an  area  one-fifth  that  of  the  United  States, 
Alaska  at  the  last  census  had  a  population  of  128,643, 
of  whom  approximately  one-third  were  native  — Eski- 
mo, Indian  or  Aleutian. 

Alaska's  remoteness  from  the  United  States,  in  my 
opinion,  precludes  her  acceptance  as  a  State,  and  her 
remoteness  also  entitles  her  to  a  fuller  measure  of 
self-government.  The  White  House,  which  now  ap- 
points the  Governor,  and  the  Interior  Department, 
which  administers  most  of  her  resources  and  land,  are 
as  remote  from  Alaska  as  Alaska  is  from  them. 

Hawaii  is  2,100  miles  from  San  Francisco.  Admission 
as  a  State  would  set  a  precedent  for  ultimate  addition 
of  other  island  possessions  in  the  Pacific  and  Carib- 
bean, and  create  an  imbalance  in  our  legislative  system. 

There  is  also  a  communist  menace  in  Hawaii,  real 
and  grim  to  the  residents  of  that  area. 

Britain  has  found  the  commonwealth  system  prefer- 
able to  admitting  overseas  representatives  into  Parlia- 
ment, while  the  policy  of  France  in  accepting  deputies 
from  Algeria  and  other  overseas  departments,  who 
always  constitute  a  minority  in  the  assembly,  has  not 
improved  the  economy,  the  government  or  harmonious 
relations  for  either  France  or  her  noncontiguous  areas. 

George  W.  Malone,  (R),  U.  S.  Senator  from  Nevada 


The  American  Legion  supports  Alaskan  statehood  —  Resolution  #62,  National 
Executive  Committee,  October,  1956  — has  no  resolved  position  on  Hawaii. 
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A  DIGEST  OF  EVENTS  WHICH  ARE  OF  PERSONAL  INTEREST  TO  YOU 


LEGION  APPEAL  WINS  DECISION 

FOR  BACK  BENEFITS  FOR  THOUSANDS 

OF  RESERVISTS  WIDOWS: 

Widows  and  orphans  of  thousands  of  reservists 
were  found,  on  Oct.  23,  to  have  sums  running  from 
several  hundred  to  several  thousand  dollars  in  back 
benefits  due  them  .  .  .  The  decision  was  made  by  the 
Employees  Compensation  Appeals  Board  of  the  U.S. 
Dep't  of  Labor,  on  two  test-case  appeals  originated 
and  presented  by  Austin  Kerby,  staff  member  of  The 
American  Legion  nat ' 1  Economic  Commission. 

Widows  affected  are  those  who  were  granted 
Federal  Employes  Compensation  Act  benefits  for  the 
deaths  of  their  reservist  husbands  in  active  duty 
between  Sept.  8,  1945  and  Jan.  1,  1957.  .  .  .  The 
agency  paying  the  benefits  had  followed  a  policy  of 
beginning  payments  as  of  six  months  after  the  death 
of  the  reservist.  ...  It  (the  Bureau  of  Employees 
Compensation)  claimed  that  since  the  Armed  Forces 
continue  military  pay  for  six  months  after  an 
in-service  death,  compensation  could  not  begin 
until  then. 

The  Legion  contended  that  there  was  no  con- 
nection between  the  two,  that  the  six-months 
military  pay  was  a  gratuity  having  no  bearing  on 
the  Compensation  Act  benefits. 

Two  cases  were  appealed  by  the  Legion,  one 
of  a  widow  with  children  (the  widow  of  Air  Force 
Major  Samuel  Castleberry  of  California) ,  and  one 
of  a  widow  without  children  (the  widow  of  Lt .  jg 
Thomas  P.  O'Brien  of  New  York). 

The  appeals  board  agreed  with  the  Legion 
view.  ...  It  said  that  there  was  no  basis  in  the 
governing  laws  for  withholding  compensation  pay- 
ments for  six  months  .  .  .  that  the  widows  are 
entitled  to  receive  the  six  months  compensation 
previously  withheld. 

Reservists  were  not  covered  by  those  benefits 
before  Sept.  8,  1945,  nor  for  deaths  in  service 
occur ing  after  Jan.  1,  1957.  .  .  .  However .  the 
number  involved  is  substantial  because  those  bene- 
fits were  available  throughout  the  Korean  conflict . 

Appeal  of  the  decision  is  still  open  to  the 
paying  agency.  .  .  .  Since  the  decision  is  based 
strictly  on  law,  likelihood  of  reversal  is  small. 
.  .  .  However,  actual  payment  of  back  benefits  to 
widows  will  be  delayed  pending  the  agency's  de- 
cision on  using  its  appeal  rights  and  --  after  that  -- 
to  the  establishiment  of  machinery  for  payment, 
if,  as  expected,  a  successsful  reversal  is  not 
obtained.  .  .  .  "Newsletter"  will  advise  of  such 
machinery  as  soon  as  it  exists. 

*    *    *  * 

WWl  CERTIFICATES 
STILL  CASHABLE: 

World  War  One  Adjusted  Compensation  ("Bonus") 
certificates  and  bonds  are  still  cashable,  some 
are  still  cashed  every  year,  and  appropriations 


are  made  by  Congress  each  year  to  cover  additional 
redemptions.  .  .  .  World  War  One  veterans  who 
never  had  a  certificate  or  bond  because  they  never 
applied  have  long  since  passed  the  date  when  new 
applications  could  be  honored.  .  .  .  But  uncashed 
certificates  or  bonds  that  have  been  lost  or 
accidentally  destroyed  may  still  be  honored  upon 
satisfactory  evidence  that  they  did  exist  and  were 
never  cashed.  ...  To  cash  an  unredeemed  certifi- 
cate or  bond,  ask  your  American  Legion  Post 
Service  Officer  to  channel  a  request  through  your 
Department  American  Legion  Service  Officer. 


COST  OF  CARE  IN  PRIVATE  HOSPITAL 

MAY  BE  MET  BY  VETERANS  ADMINISTRATION; 

Sometimes  veterans  pay  private  hospital  bills 
which,  if  they  but  knew  it,  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration would  pay. 

Suppose  you,  or  a  veteran  you  know,  need 
emergency  care  for  a  service -connected  disability.  .  . 
Because  of  the  emergency  nature  of  the  situation 
the  patient  is  rushed  to  a  private  hospital. 

If  the  nearest  VA  Regional  Office  or  VA  hospital 
is  notified  within  72  hours,  it  may  take  over  full 
medical  responsibility  for  the  patient.  .  .  If  you 
need  help  in  notifying  the  VA,  call  on  your  American 
Legion  Service  Officer  for  assistance. 

If  impossible  to  notify  VA  within  72  hours, 
notify  VA  as  soon  as  possible. 

Now  supposing,  under  the  same  conditions,  you 
knew  nothing  about  notifying  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration. .  .  .  You  paid  the  private  hospital  bill 
yourself.  .  .  What  then? 

In  such  cases,  a  claim  for  reimbursement  may 
be  filed  with  the  VA,  and  if  the  claim  meets  the 
required  conditions,  VA  regulations  permit  re- 
imbursement of  such  private  hospital  costs  incurred 
up  to  two  years  prior  to  filing  the  claim. .  .  But 
since  in  this  case  VA  was  not  in  on  the  case  itself, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  show  that  the  emergency 
permitted  no  delay  in  getting  into  a  hospital ,  and 
that  the  conditions  of  the  emergecv  did  not  make  it 
feasible  to  go  to  a  VA  hospital . 

Now  suppose  that,  at  the  time  of  the  emergency 
treatment,  the  disability  treated  had  not  been 
recognized  as  service -connected  by  the  VA... 
VA  would  accept  no  responsibility  for  the  costs.  .  . 
But  suppose  that  later  the  VA  did  adjudge  the  con- 
dition to  have  been  service-connected? 

In  that  case,  a  claim  for  reimbursement  could 
be  honored  if  filed  within  two  years  of  VA's 
granting  of  service-connection . 

In  all  cases  of  the  VA  meeting  private  hospital 
costs  these  conditions  will  apply:  (1)  The  disability 
given  emergency  private  treatment  must  be  service- 
connnected . . .  (2)  VA  reimbursement,  when  author- 
ized, will  comply  with  a  schedule  of  allowable 
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fees  unnecessary  expenditures  may  not  be  met .  . . 
(3)  In  no  sense  will  the  VA  assume  responsibility 
where  private  care  was  had  as  a  matter  of  choice 
rather  than  necessity  .  .  .  (4) In  considering 
whether  it  was  not  feasible  to  have  gone  to  a  VA 
hospital  in  the  first  place,  the  VA  will  weigh  the 
circumstances  in  each  particular  case. 

*  *    *  * 

LENGTH-Or-MARRIAGE  REQUIREMENT 
FOR  WIDOWS'  BENEFITS  EASED: 

About  12,000  widows  of  veterans  are  estimated 
to  have  become  eligible  for  widows'  benefits 
payable  by  the  Veterans  Administration  as  a  result 
of  Public  Law  85-209  .  .  .  The  law  liberalized  the 
definition  of  a  widow,  for  benefit  purposes,  under 
a  set  of  restrictions  whose  basic  intent  is  to 
prevent  women  from  marrying  veterans,  supposed 
to  be  near  death,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  benefits 
as  veterans'  widows. 

This  particular  type  of  restriction,  requiring 
marriages  of  specific  duration  where  the  husband 
was  not  a  young  man  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  is 
almost  as  old  as  veterans'  benefits. 

Here  is  how  the  law  now  sets  up  these  limita- 
tions : 

(1)  No  limitation  if  a  child  is  born  of  the 
marriage . 

(2)  If  husband  was  a  WWl  veteran,  date  of 
marriage  will  not  disqualify  widow  for  benefits 
if  marriage  occurured  before  Dec .  14.   1944.  and 
will  not  disqualify  her  in  the  event  the  marriage 
occurred  after  that,  it,  it  lasted  five  years . 

(3)  If  husband  was  a  WW2  veteran,  date  of 
marriage  will  not  disqualify  widow  from  benefits  if 
marriage  occurred  before  Jan .  Ij.  1957.  and  will  not 
disqualify  her  in  the  event  the  marriage  occurred 
after  that,  if  it  lasts  five  years . 

(4)  If  husband  was  a  Korea  veteran,  date  of 
marriage  will  not  disqualify  widow  from  benefits 
if  marriage  occurs  before  Feb .  Ij^  1965 .  and  will 
not  disqualify  her  in  the  event  the  marriage  occurs 
after  that ,  if  it  lasts  five  years . 

Widows  to  whom  the  date  of  marriage  has  pre- 
viously been  the  only  impediment  to  claiming 
widow's  benefits,  but  who  could  qualify  under 
the  above  conditions,  should  contact  an  American 
Legion  Service  Officer. 

*  *    *  * 

PROOF  OF  ''LEGAL"  WIDOWHOOD 
FOR  BENEFITS  ALSO  EASED: 

In  another  section  of  Public  Law  85-209,  the 
Congress  last  summer  eased  a  requirement  which 
The  American  Legion  had  long  sought  to  have  softened. 

The  new  law  sets  up  conditions  under  which  a 
widow's  VA  benefits  may  be  paid  even  though  it  is 
found  that  the  widow  was  not  the  legal  wife  of  the 
deceased  veteran  .  .  .  Prime  condition  is  that  the 
widow  married  the  veteran  without  knowing  that 
an  impediment  to  the  marriage  existed.  ...  If  she 
married  him  --  and  remained  married  to  him  --  in 
good  faith,  the  postmortem  discovery  that  an 
existing  earlier  marriage  prevents  her  from  being 
the  legal  widow  will  no  longer  disbar  her  from  re- 
ceiving widow's  benfits. 

Conditions  are:   (1)  The  widow  did  not  know 
of  the  impediment  to  the  marriage;  (2)  The  marriage 
would  have  been  valid  in  the  absence  of  the  impedi- 
ment of  which  she  was  ignorant  (an  impediment  which 
her  husband  brought  to  the  marriage  will  not  excuse 
an  impediment  of  her  own) ;   (3)  The  couple  resided 


together  five  years  or  more  immediately  prior  to 
his  death  and  (4)  No  claim  for  widow's  benefits  has 
been  filed  by  a  legal  widow  of  the  deceased  veteran. 

Under  the  old  law,  if  any  previous  marriage 
of  a  deceased  veteran  were  found  on  the  record,  after 
his  death,  his  latter-day  wife  had  to  prove  that  it 
had  been  dissolved.  .  .  .  Sometimes  thic-;  was  next  to 
impossible,  even  though  it  had  been  dissolved. 
.  .  .  The  new  law  removes  the  burden  of  proof  from 
the  wife  who  lived  with  the  man  in  his  latter  years. 

*    *    *  * 

HANDSOME  GOLDEN  DRAGON  AND  NEPTUNE 
CERTIFICATES  MAT  BE  PURCHASED: 

Former  members  of  the  U.  S.  Armed  Forces  who 
crossed  either  the  equator  or  the  international 
date  line .  but  got  no  certificate  of  the  occasion 
handsome  enough  for  framing,  may  now  purchase  such 
certificate  from  Our  Navy  magazine. 

Neptune  certificates  (equator  crossings)  and 
Golden  Dragon  certificates   (180th  meridian 
crossings)  sufficiently  ornate  for  anyone's  taste, 
printed  in  color,  16x21  inches,  may  be  had  for 
$1.50,  unlettered.  ...  If  you  wish  the  date,  name 
cf  ship,  your  name  and  rank,  etc.,  lettered  in,  the 
price  is  $3.00 --and  that  Information  must  be 
provided  with  the  order .  as  well  as  the  longitude 
of  an  equator  crossing  and  the  latitude  of  a  date 
line  crossing. 

Certificates  bear  the  Navy  seal,  and  a  wallet- 
sized  card  is  also  supplied.  .  .  .  Certificates  are 
also  available  at  the  same  prices  for  Plank  Owners, 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  Circle  crossings  and  Round 
the  World  cruises.   .   .  .  WW2  servicemen  were 
herded  across  the  equator  and  date  line  in  such 
numbers  that  the  usual  formalities  and  ornate 
certifications  were  not  possible  in  all  cases. 

Prospective  customers  for  Our  Navy  magazine's 
service  in  this  field  should  write:  Our  Navy . 
1  Hanson  Place,  Brooklyn  17,  N.  Y. 

HONORABLE  DISCHARGE  FOR  NAVT  VETS 
WHO  GOT  ''SATISFACTORY"  CERTIFICATES: 

Naval  officers  discharged  at  their  own  request 
before  Feb.  1,  1948  got  certificates  of  satisfactory 
service,  but  not  honorable  disscharges.  ...  At 
its  1956  Nat'l  Convention,  The  American  Legion 
sought  clarification  of  this  matter.  .  .  .  Now  the 
American  Legion  Nat'l  Security  Commission  has 
advised  "Newsletter"  that  honorable  discharges 
are  available  upon  application  for  all  such  persons 
whose  military  record  would  ordinarily  warrant 
an  honorable  discharge .  .  .  .  Write:  Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel  (Pers-B131)  Navy  Dept . .  Washington  25j. 
D.C.  and  furnish  the  usual  necessary  identifying 
information. 

¥  ^ 

WEST  VIRGINIA  HAS  LIFE  MEMBERSHIP  PLAN: 

A  detailed  account  or  conditions  under  whicn 
life  membership  in  The  American  Legion  are  awarded 
appeared  in  the  September  "Newsletter."  .   .  .  Four 
Departments  were  listed  as  having  Department  Life 
membership  plans  --  Kansas,  Maryland,  Ohio  and 
Texas.   .   .   .  Department  of  West  Virginia  advises 
that  it  also  has  a  Department  Life  membership  plan. 
.  .  .  Presence  of  a  life  membership  plan  in  the  De- 
partment is  important,  as  it  affects  method  by  which 
Posts  may  award  life  memberships  to  comrades. 
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"Saved  By  the  Bell"  Booklet 
Highlights  Legion  Fall  Campaign 


The  annual  fall  membership  and  pro- 
motion campaigns  of  The  American  Le- 
gion, nationally  and  locally,  have  been 
highlighted  by  a  flood  of  orders  from 
American  Legion  Post,  County  and  De- 
partment organizations  for  thousands  of 
copies  of  the  comic  booklet  "Saved  by 
the  Bell,"  which  was  reproduced  in  this 
magazine's  October  issue. 

By  the  end  of  October,  orders  for 
more  than  196,000  copies  of  "Saved  By 
the  Bell"  had  been  received  by  the  Nat'l 
Emblem  Sales  office  at  American  Legion 
Nat'l  Hq  in  Indianapolis. 

The  comic  book,  depicting  in  a  high- 
ly-readable 16-page  picture  story  the  es- 
sential programs  and  operations  of  The 
American  Legion,  had  been  offered  by 
the  national  organization  for  "the  many 
energetic  Posts  which  need  a  launching 
point  to  expand  their  community  rela- 
tions on  a  generous  scale  at  low  cost." 
Purpose  of  the  booklet  is  for  large-scale 
local  distribution  to  non-Legion  families 
as  a  Post  public  relations,  membership 
and  service  activity. 

Wide-awake  local  leadership  east, 
west,  north  and  south  welcomed  the 
comic  with  the  serious  message. 

Following  a  preview  of  "Saved  by  the 
Bell"  in  August  at  the  western  mem- 
bership conference,  Fred  Fuecker,  Adj't 
of  the  Dep't  of  Washington,  ordered 
3,000  copies.  On  Sept.  9,  he  showed  ad- 
vance proofs  to  his  District  Command- 
ers, and  placed  for  them  an  order  for 
15,000  additional  copies  for  distribution 
to  the  citizenry  of  Washington  State. 
The  District  Commanders,  said  Fuecker, 
stated  that  the  booklet  was  "the  finest 
piece  of  membership  literature  that  has 
been  developed  by  the  national  organi- 
zation." 

On  October  15,  after  "Saved  by  the 
Bell"  had  appeared  in  this  magazine, 
Fuecker  placed  an  order  for  an  addi- 
tional 5,000  copies. 

Meanwhile,  Frank  Sawyer,  Dep't 
Adjutant  of  New  Hampshire  placed  an 
early  order  for  7,000  copies;  Lou  Babb, 
Dep't  of  Idaho  Adjutant,  ordered  a  first 
lot  of  2,000;  and  Dep't  Cmdr  W.  Peter 
McAtee  of  New  Mexico  ordered  5,000 
copies. 

While  these  Departments  were  plac- 
ing early  orders  running  into  the  tens 


of  thousands,  individual  Posts  began 
streaming  orders  into  Indianapolis  for 
distribution  in  their  communities. 

Among  the  very  earlv  orders,  were: 

2,000  for  Post  67,  Versailles,  Ky. 

1,100  for  Richmond  County,  N.  Y. 

200  for  Post  43,  Washington,  D.  C. 

250  for  Post  22,  Linton,  Indiana 

1,000  for  Post  1,  Topeka,  Kans. 

300  for  Post  6,  Central  Citv,  Nebr. 

1,100  for  Post  13,  Sitka,  Alaska. 

1,000  for  Post  14,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 

500  for  Post  77,  Hendersonville,  N.  C. 

200  for  Post  111,  Ellenville,  N.  Y. 

200  for  Post  53,  Hemet,  Calif. 

150  for  Post  459,  Hempstead,  Tex. 

100  for  Post  93,  Bucksport,  Me. 

AuxiHary  Unit  71,  Mount  Shasta, 
Calif,  took  a  long-range  view  and  order- 
ed 125  copies,  stating  with  the  order; 
"if  we  can  interest  the  veterans  in  our 
community  to  be  prospective  Legion- 
naires, then  we  (the  Auxiliary)  will  be 
able  to  enroll  the  women  in  their  fami- 
lies," adding,  "this  is  exactly  the  material 
to  distribute  to  prospective  members." 

The  comic  was  widely  recognized  as 
a  wholesome  membership  tool.  It  merely 
tells  readers  in  one  easily  digested  pack- 
age what  the  American  Legion  is  and 


does,  depicts  the  services  it  renders  and 
the  ideals  it  espouses.  In  short,  the  many 
Posts  that  are  enthusiastically  setting 
out  to  distribute  the  booklet  in  their 
cities  and  towns  are  confident  that 
spreading  actual  knowledge  of  The 
American  Legion  is  the  best  tool  for 
selling  it.  They  recognize  that  "Sa\ed 
by  the  Bell"  has  expertly  simplified  and 
articulated  the  very  large  story  of  this 
organization. 

That  the  producers  of  the  booklet  had 
told  the  Legion  story  well  was  noted  in 
other  quarters.  Alden  J.  Stoner,  City 
Treasurer  of  Holland,  Mich.,  wrote 
Graphic  Information  Service  (publish- 
ers of  the  Legion  comic).  Speaking  as 
a  Legionnaire  he  said:  "It  is  easy  to 
visualize  what  it  can  and  will  mean  to 
the  promotion  of  membership  in  this 
great  organization."  Then,  speaking  as 
a  city  official,  Stoner  inquired  about 
similar  booklets  in  comic  form  to  help 
tell  necessary  stories  about  municipal 
problems. 

Public  Relations  News,  an  independ- 
ent New  York  professional  publication, 
gave  considerable  space  in  its  Oct.  14 
edition  to  "Saved  by  the  Bell,"  indi- 
cating to  professional  public  relations 
specialists  that  it  marked  an  effective 
advance  in  the  public  relations  outlook 
and  activities  of  The  American  Legion 
and  its  Posts. 

"For  the  first  time,"  it  said,  "The 


OUTSTANDING  LEGION  PROJECTS:  Illinois 


QUINCY  POST  37,  of  the  Illinois  American  Legion,  fully  underwrote  the  building  of  tlie 
outdoor  chapel  shown  above,  at  a  cost  of  $6,500.  The  chapel  was  provided  for  the  Saukee 
Area  Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  for  its  huge  new  Camp  Saukenak.  Dedicated  to 
"God  and  Country,"  it  is  officially  known  as  The  American  Legion  Memorial  Chapel. 
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American  Legion  has  developed  a  ma- 
jor public  relations  tool." 
Huge  Potential 

"Saved  by  the  Bell"  undercuts  the 
many  inaccurate  stereotypes  of  the  Le- 
gion which  Legionnaires  have  had  to 
try  to  offset  in  both  their  membership 
and  their  community  relations  programs, 
and  does  it  in  readable  form. 

In  addition,  it  points  up  the  services 
offered  by  the  Legion,  and  indicates  to 
veterans  and  their  families  how  the  Le- 
gion may  be  a  channel  for  assisting  them 
in  securing  legitimate  rights  and  bene- 
fits. Because  of  this  feature,  its  wide- 
spread distribution  in  American  com- 
munities is  not  only  a  wholesome  Ameri- 
can Legion  promotion,  but  a  definite 
community  service. 

The  ordering  of  nearly  200,000  copies 
in  the  first  month  of  its  appearance  in- 
dicates alert  awareness  of  these  features 
by  many  Posts.  The  potential,  however, 
is  vastly  greater.  There  are  more  than 
16  million  unorganized  veterans  scat- 
tered throughout  America's  cities  and 
towns  to  all  of  whom  there  is  something 
of  interest  in  "Saved  by  the  Bell." 

The  low  price  of  bulk  orders  of  the 
booklet  offers  the  most  effective  means 
yet  for  contacting  the  entire  16-plus 
million  eligible  non-members  and  their 
families,  by  house  to  house  distribution. 
Copies  can  be  secured  for  placing  in 
5,000  homes,  reaching  more  than  15,000 
veterans  and  their  dependents,  for  $110. 
Copies  for  1,000  homes,  reaching  more 
than  3,000  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents, can  be  procured  for  $22. 

As  a  convenient  aid  for  procurement 
of  additional  copies  by  Posts,  Counties 
or  Departments,  a  coupon  for  ordering 
"Saved  by  the  Bell"  appears  below. 
Fall  Membership  Drive 

More  Posts  than  ever  before  were 
striving  in  other  ways  to  clean  up  their 
annual  membership  campaigns  in  the 
fall  months  as  November  rolled  in. 

Post  101,  Greenville,  Mich.,  and  Post 
46  in  Danville,  Ky.,  were  among  those 
placing  substantial  ads  in  local  news- 
papers to  back  up  their  drives. 

Post  207,  Chicago,  111.,  typified  the 
I —  —  —  —  — — 


many  Posts  that  had  gone  over  their 
quotas  very  early.  The  policemen  who 
make  up  the  Post  went  over  their  quota 
of  3,519  by  mid-October. 

Alaska  Legionnaires,  stating  that  "they 
liked  sitting  up  in  front"  at  the  nat'l 
convention  this  year,  were  busy  early  to 
get  the  membership  to  earn  them  good 
seats  again. 

The  Dep't  of  North  Dakota,  which 
for  the  umpteenth  time  in  a  row 
smashed  its  all  time  high  in  1957,  was 
1,291  ahead  of  last  year's  figures  for  the 
same  date  on  Oct.  24  —  a  warning  by 
the  perennial  champion  Department 
that  it  admits  no  limits  to  its  growth 
short  of  the  total  veteran  population  of 
the  state. 

Assisting  in  the  nat'l  membership 
drive  were  the  Legion's  Nat'l  Field  Bep- 
resentatives,  who  were  barnstorming  in 
their  various  areas  to  help  wrap  up  the 
job  for  1958  in  the  fall  months. 


Cap  Pin 


Gleasoii's  Gunners 

National  Commander  John  S.  Glea- 
son,  Jr.,  meanwhile  authorized  each  De- 
partment to  award  in  his  name  a  cap 
emblem  of  a  miniature  brass  howitzer 
(see  pic)  to  every  Legionnaire  who 
signs  up  12  new  or  renewal  members  for 
1958  by  Dec.  31,  1957. 

Said  the  Commander:  "As  I  travel 
about  the  country  I  want  to  be  able  to 
pick  out  the  Legionnaires  who  are  doing 
a  real  membership  job. 

"If  they'll  wear  the  little  howitzer  I 
can  spot  them  in  any  crowd." 

The  little  howitzer  is  a  special  em- 
blem signifying  early  membership 
achievement  during  Commander  Glea- 
son's  year.  Commander  Gleason  was  a 
field  artillery  officer  in  WW2. 


An  increasing  number  of  Legionnaires 
are  weary  of  membership  activity  drag- 
ging on  through  the  year,  sapping  ener- 
gies that  should  go  into  carrying  out 
other  programs.  The  stress  on  early 
membership  renewal  and  procurement 
is  a  reflection  of  this  growing  im- 
patience. 
Prize  Winners 

Meanwhile,  prize-winners  in  the  nat'l 
membership  essay  contest  describing 
how  Posts  bettered  their  1956  records 
in  1957  have  been  announced. 

Winners  are:  (1)  Paul  Wright,  Post 
371,  Wellston,  Ohio;  (2)  Adelard  Re- 
naud,  Post  414,  Sutton,  Mass.;  (3) 
Herbert  A.  Mitz,  Post  159,  Drayton,  N. 
Dak. 

Nat'l  Membership  and  Post  Activities 
division  will"  circularize  the  winning 
theses  for  their  value  to  other  Posts. 


THE  WHITE  HOUSE: 


A  Caller 

On  Oct.  29,  shortly  after  returning 
from  an  inspection  trip  of  European 
facilities  of  the  Crusade  for  Freedom, 
Nat'l  Cmdr  John  S.  Gleason,  Jr.,  visited 
President  Eisenhower  at  the  White 
House.  He  reported  that  the  Legion 
strongly  supports  the  crusade  and  called 
for  increased  backing  from  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  this  worthy  cause. 

The  Commander  told  the  President 
that  the  Legion  agrees  with  the  warning 
expressed  by  Sec.  of  State  Dulles  con- 
cerning Soviet  interference  in  Syria  and 
the  Middle  East. 

He  expressed  satisfaction  that  the 
Eisenhower  administration's  stand 
against  recognition  of,  and  trade  with. 
Red  China  parallels  that  of  the  Legion. 

Cmdr  Gleason  told  Mr.  Eisenhower 
that  the  Legion  was  "happy"  that  Sec. 
of  Defense  McElroy  has  rescinded  the 
cut  in  defense  research  and  develop- 
ment. He  proposed  that  Army  and  Navy 
reservists  be  used  in  Civil  Defense  work 
in  the  event  of  a  missile  attack.  He 
added  that  the  Legion  opposes  any  re- 
duction in  our  reserve  forces,  and  he 
said  that  they  are  essential  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  balanced  defense  system. 

He  also  advised  the  President  that 
the  Legion  will  seek  needed  modifica- 
tions in  veterans  pension  laws. 

In  presenting  a  set  of  American  Le- 
gion blood  donor  pins  and  a  brochure 
outlining  the  Legion's  blood  program  to 
the  President,  the  Commander  described 
the  program  as  one  of  the  many  through 
which  the  Legion  serves  the  nation's 
communities.  He  emphasized  that  the 
blood  program  has  complete  support  of 
Dep't  of  Defense,  Civil  Defense  Admin- 
istration, VA,  and  the  American  Red 
Cross. 


National  Emblem  Sales  Division,  American  Legion  Nat'l  Hq. 
P.O.  Box  1055,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


SAVED 

BY  THE 

BELL 


Enclosed  is  $  payable  to  The  American  Legion.  Please 

ship  copies  of  "Saved  By  the  Bell"  to: 

NAME  


ADDRESS. 


POST  NAME  &  NUMBER. 


Cost:  1  to  49  copies,  10c  each;  50  to  99  copies,  5c  each;  100  to 
999  copies,  3c  each;  1,000  or  more  copies,  2c  each.  Add  10% 
of  total  cost  for  shipping  and  handling  charges. 
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OLD  SOLDIERS: 


New  Flag 

At  Fort  Jay,  on  Governors  Island, 
N.Y.,  on  Nov.  6  Sec.  of  the  Army  Wil- 
ber  M.  Brucker  presented  a  U.  S.  Army 
flag  to  Gen.  of  the  Army  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  for  his  "unparalleled  services  to 
the  Army." 

Flag  presentation  ceremony  took  place 
amid  appropriate  military  pomp  and 
was  attended  by  civilian  and  military 
dignitaries  in  the  N.Y.  area. 


RELIGION: 


A  Landmark 

William  A.  Leonard  Post  422,  Flush- 
ing, N.  Y.  is  playing  a  leading  role  in  a 
three-month  celebration  ( starting  with  a 
Legion-organized  parade  on  Oct.  29)  of 
the  300th  Anniversary  of  the  Flushing 
Remonstrance,  a  little  known  episode  of 
American  history  which  was  the  first 
popular  declaration  of  complete  reli- 
gious freedom  in  what  is  now  the  United 
States. 

In  December  1657,  citizens  of  Flush- 
ing sent  a  dangerous  (to  them)  remon- 
strance to  Gov.  Stuyvesant  in  New  Am- 
sterdam, now  New  York  City,  stating 
that  they  would  disobey  his  orders  to 
persecute  Quakers  who  might  come 
among  them. 

Said  their  protest,  in  part: 

"We  desire  .  .  .  not  to  judge  least  we 
be  judged,  neither  to  condemn  lest  we 
be  condemned,  but  rather  let  every  man 
stand  and  fall  to  his  own  Master  .  .  .  Our 
desire  is  not  to  offend  one  of  his  little 
ones,  in  whatsoever  form,  name  or  title 
he  appears  in,  whether  Presbyterian,  In- 
dependent, Baptist  or  Quaker,  but  shall 
be  glad  to  see  anything  of  God  in  any 
of  them  .  .  . 

"We  cannot  in  conscience  lay  violent 
hands  upon  them,  but  give  them  free 
egresse  and  regresse  unto  our  Town  and 
houses  .  .  .  we  are  bounde  by  the  law  of 
God  and  man  to  doe  good  unto  all  men 
and  evil  to  noe  man  .  .  ." 

Three  of  the  signers  were  jailed  for 
their  part  in  the  Remonstrance,  but  the 
citizens  of  Flushing  never  retracted,  and 
in  168.3  religious  freedom  became  the 
law  of  the  colony  of  N.  Y. 


BRIEFLY  NOTED: 


^  On  Oct.  2.5  Post  1,  Atlanta,  Ga., 
honored  Nat'l  Auxiliarv  President  Mrs. 
J.  Pat  (Mildred)  Kelly,  of  Unit  1,  At- 
lanta, with  a  homecoming  dinner.  Nat'l 
Vice  Cmdr  Harry  W.  Miller  (W.  Va.) 
represented  Nat'l  Gmdr  Gleason  who 
was  prevented  from  taking  part  in 
"Mildred  Kelly  Day"  by  a  sudden  flu 
attack. 

^  James  A.  Tadlock  has  resigned  as 
The  American  Legion's  Nat'l  Executive 
Committeeman  from  New  Mexico.  His 


post  will  be  filled  by  his  alternate.  Dr. 
D.  H.  (Tiny)  Reed. 

►  William  P.  Rogers,  newly  appointed 
Attorney  General  of  the  U.S.,  replacing 
Herbert  Brownell,  Jr.,  is  a  member  of 
American  Legion  Post  41,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

^  The  Wyoming  Youth  Council,  a 
private  volunteer  group,  has  adopted  a 
statewide  program  for  children  modeled 
after,  and  cooperating  with.  The  Ameri- 
can Legion's  Child  Welfare  program. 

^  The  American  Legion  Dep't  of 
Maine  conducted  its  annual  Service 
School  in  Waterville,  Nov.  3,  with  more 
than  3.50  Legionnaires  throughout  the 
state  in  attendance. 

^  The  American  Legion's  1958  manual 
on  Child  Welfare,  entitled  Child  Wel- 
fare in  Action,  was  published  in  Novem- 
ber. It  is  available  to  Dep'ts  in  quan- 
tity from:  Child  Welfare  Commission, 
American  Legion  Nat'l  Hq.,  P.O.  Box 
1055,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

^  Wilham  A.  McKay,  Jr.,  Past  Cmdr  of 
the  Westchester  County  (N.  Y.)  Ameri- 
can Legion,  won  the  William  E.  Romin- 
ger  Memorial  Award  for  the  best  edi- 
torial in  a  Legion  publication  during  the 
past  year.  His  prize-winning  entry  ap- 
peared in  the  Westchester  County  Le- 
gionnaire. 

^  A  survey  made  by  the  Ohio  Legion 
News  shows  that  veterans  of  the  Korean 
Conflict  outnumber  WWl  vets  as  com- 
manders of  Legion  Posts  in  the  Buckeye 
State.  Of  the  first  518  Ohio  Posts  re- 
porting, 51  had  Korea  vets  and  40  had 
WWl  vets  as  commanders.  More  than 
8  out  of  10  Ohio  Posts  are  commanded 
by  WW2  vets. 

^  VA  compensation  checks  for  two 
million  vets  who  have  service-connected 
disabilities  were  increased  approximate- 
ly 10  percent  in  Oct.  when  Public  Law 
85-168  went  into  efl^ect.  Law  had  strong 


support  of  the  nat'l  American  Legion. 

^  First  issue  of  Tlie  Nations  Capital 
Legionnaire,  official  organ  of  the  Dep't 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  was  pub- 
lished in  Oct. 

^  Twenty-eight  players  —  14  on  each 
side  —  in  the  1957  World  Series  were 
graduates  of  American  Legion  Junior 
Baseball. 

^  In  line  with  recent  legislation  and 
upon  Legion  recommendation,  the  U.  S. 
Dep'ts  of  Defense  and  Labor  have  joint- 
ly initiated  a  program  of  job  protection 
for  nat'l  guardsmen  and  reservists  who 
leave  their  jobs  to  participate  in  active 
duty  training. 

^  C.  D.  DeLoach,  Dep't  Cmdr  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  appointed  a 
number  of  prominent  Legionnaires  (in- 
cluding four  Past  Nat'l  Cmdrs)  to  pre- 
sent the  Legion's  programs  and  objec- 
tives to  citizens  of  the  Washington, 
D.  C.,  metropolitan  area. 

^  Four  out  of  every  10  of  the  nation's 
5,100,000  Korea  vets  have  taken  train- 
ing under  the  Korean  GI  Bill. 

^  The  1957  American  Legion  Award 
for  the  Employment  of  the  Physically 
Handicapped  in  the  State  of  Nevada 
went  to  Raymond  I.  Smith,  proprietor 
of  Harold's  Club,  in  Reno,  which  em- 
ploys 139  vets,  many  of  whom  are  dis- 
abled. 

^  Copies  of  the  addresses  delivered  by 
the  six  principal  speakers  to  the  39th 
Nat'l  Convention  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 
are  available  from  the  Public  Relations 
Div.,  The  American  Legion,  1608  K  St. 
NW.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

^  For  the  fifth  consecutive  year  Dep't 
of  Kansas  conducted  a  series  of  state- 
wide meetings,  called  "coffee  tours,"  in 
Oct.  to  acquaint  Dep't  and  District  offi- 
(Continued  on  page  34) 


LEGION  PILGRIMS  IN  EUROPE 


SEVERAL  HUNDRED  touring  Legionnaires  returned  home  in  October  after  participating 
in  the  post-Convention  American  Legion  1957  pilgrimage  to  Europe.  Shown  abo\e  are 
members  of  the  Commander's  party  at  a  briefing  by  General  Lauris  Norstad  at  SHAPE 
Hq  near  Paris  on  Sept.  30.  The  Legion  pilgrims,  iieaded  by  immediate  Past  Nat'l  Cmdr 
Dan  Daniel  of  Virginia,  visited  most  of  the  countries  of  western  Europe.  Sightseeing  and 
visiting  wartime  shrines  and  NATO  military  installations  highlighted  the  extensive  tours. 
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Workmen  weld  the  giant  reactor  container  (foreground)  and  constiuct  the  power  building  (background)  at  the  Dresden,  111., 
atomic-electric  plant,  a  project  of  Commonwealth  Edison  Company,  6  other  electric  companies  and  their  equipment  makers. 


New  power  plants  to  produce  electricity 


These  photographs  show  various  stages  in  the 
development  of  some  of  the  exciting  new  atomic- 
electric  power  plant  projects. 

These  three,  and  others  like  them,  are  being 
developed  by  a  number  of  independent  electric 
light  and  power  companies  and  their  equipment 
manufacturers,  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
U.  S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Such  pioneering  plants  will  produce  electricity 
for  thousands  of  homes,  farms  and  businesses.  And 


more  than  that,  they  will  help  develop  a  whole 
new  science.  Building  and  operating  them  will 
provide  the  knowledge  and  experience  for  even 
more  efficient  atomic-electric  plants  in  the  future. 

The  independent  electric  light  and  power  com- 
panies have  helped  bring  this  nation  the  best  and 
most  up-to-date  electric  service  in  the  world.  You 
can  count  on  them  to  help  develop  the  best  ways 
to  put  the  atom  to  work  making  electricity  for 
the  American  people. 


America's  Independent 


The  new  atomic  reactor  (left)  and  electric  gener- 
ator building  (right)  at  a  developmental  atomic- 
electric  plant  near  Pleasanton,  Calif.  The  reactor 
was  built  by  the  General  Electric  Company;  the 
power  plant  by  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company. 


from  the  atom 


Engineers  inspect  a  compli- 
cated atomic  fuel  assembly  — 
the  kind  being  built  for  the 
Yankee  Atomic  Electric  plant 
at  Rowe,  Mass.  Twelve  New 
England  electric  companies,  a 
number  of  equipment  makers 
and  the  AEC  are  working  to- 
gether on  this  project. 


Electric  Liglit  and  Power  Companies 


* 


'Company  names  on  request  through  this  magazine. 


BRIEFLY  NOTED 

(Continued  from  page  3/) 

cers  with  officers  and  members  of  Posts 
and  Units. 

^  Ohio  Legion  officials  report  that  the 
first  American  Legion  Leadership  Col- 
lege held  in  that  State  (in  Oct.)  was  a 
success;  394  Legionnaires  attended. 

^  Dep't  of  Rhode  Island  held  its  first 
American  Legion  college  Nov.  1-3,  at  the 
Quonset  Naval  Air  Station. 

►  Posts  may  borrow  a  half-hour-long, 
33/3  r.p.m.  record  which  answers  vital 
questions  about  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  by  writing  to:  Ameri- 
canism Div.,  The  American  Legion, 
1608  K  St.  NW.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

►  The  American  Legion  plans  to  call 
a  conference  of  organizations  that  field 
drum  and  bugle  corps  in  an  attempt  to 
standardize  contest  rules  throughout 
the  country. 

>■  In  Oct.  Nat'l  Adj't  E.  A.  Blackmore 
formally  opened  an  American  Legion 
exhibit  in  the  Union  (railroad)  Station 
in  Indianapolis.  Exhibit  features  numer- 
ous color  photos  of  major  Legion  pro- 
grams and  a  model  of  the  Nat'l  Hq 
building. 

►  The  nat'l  organization  of  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  has  received  a  bequest  of 
$500  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Dr.  John 
W.  Inzer  (Tex.),  a  Legion  Founder  and 
second  Nat'l  Chaplain  of  the  Legion. 

►  Legislative  Div.  reports  that  99  reso- 
lutions approved  by  the  39th  American 
Legion  Nat'l  Convention  require  Fed- 
eral legislation. 

^  Carl  Milley,  Past  Commander  of  Post 
241,  Glassboro,  N.  J.,  who  lost  his  eye- 
sight in  WW2  combat,  signed  up  145 
members  last  year. 

►  Dep't  of  Missouri  has  established  a 
membership  award  — an  honor  ribbon 
to  be  attached  to  Post  colors  —  for  Mis- 
souri Posts  which  exceed  their  member- 
ship quotas  by  July  1. 

►  An  Illinois  widow,  whose  husband 
was  a  WW2  vet  who  died  of  service- 
connected  causes,  received  a  VA  check 
for  $9,848  as  well  as  an  award  of  $122 
monthly  compensation  through  the 
efforts  of  rehabilitation  workers  of  the 
Illinois  American  Legion.  This  is  the 
largest  death  compensation  ever  paid 
by  VA. 


►  A  priceless  souvenir  copy  of  the 
Bridgehead  Sentinel,  published  by  the 
1st  Division  at  Neuwied,  Germany,  on 
July  29,  1919,  has  been  given  to  The 
American  Legion  Library  at  Nat'l  Hq 
by  Mrs.  Betty  McCormick,  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  Auxiliary  at  Juneau,  Alaska. 

^  Construction  is  expected  to  begin 
early  next  spring  on  the  $100,000  me- 
morial amphitheater  which  the  New 
Jersey  American  Legion  and  Auxiliary 
will  build  for  the  2,000  mentally  ill  pa- 
tients at  the  VA  hospital  in  Lyons,  N.  J. 

^  A  planting  of  flowers  and  shrubs  in 
the  form  of  The  American  Legion  Em- 
blem, which  was  made  in  the  side  of  a 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  reservoir  for  the  1941 
Nat'l  Convention,  is  still  maintained  by 
Milwaukee  Legionnaires  in  cooperation 
with  city  officials. 


Nat'l  Cmdr  Hospitalized 

As  these  pages  were  being  closed  on 
Nov.  7,  Nat'l  Cmdr  John  S.  Gleason, 
Jr.  was  hospitalized  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  for  treatment  of  phlebitis  of  the 
right  leg.  A  week  earlier  he  had  recov- 
ered from  what  seemed  a  mild  attack 
of  flu.  At  least  ten  days  care  were  in- 
dicated when  he  was  hospitalized,  ne- 
cessitating cancellations  of  appearances 
in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Birmingham,  Ala., 
and  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


^  The  Dep't  of  South  Dakota  is  in  its 
second  year  of  a  program  of  providing 
educational  loans  of  up  to  $500  to  chil- 
dren of  war  veterans,  for  purposes  of 
training  beyond  high  school.  Loan  fund 
is  raised  by  donations  from  individuals 
and  groups. 

►  Dep't  of  Illinois  has  organized  its 
Department-wide  "Christmas  Gifts  to 
Yanks  Who  Gave"  campaign  for  the 
14th  year  in  a  row,  to  provide  Xmas 
presents  to  15,000  hospitalized  veterans 
in  49  Illinois  hospitals. 

^  Millions  of  people  in  50  countries 
will  be  reading  identical  Bible  passages 
each  day  from  Thanksgiving  to  Christ- 
mas, under  the  annual  Worldwide  Bible 
Reading  program.  Persons  wishing  to 
join  may  get  a  free  bookmark,  with  the 
Worldwide  Bible  Readings  for  each  day 
printed  on  it.  Request  bookmark  from: 
The  American  Bible  Society,  450  Park 
Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

^  California  Dep't  Cmdr  Alfred  P. 
Chamie  has  named  a  3-man  1958  Blue 
Crutch  committee,  headed  by  James 
Hughes,  of  Los  Angeles,  to  lead  the 


Blue  Cmtch  drive  against  polio  in  Cali- 
fornia on  Jan.  18,  and  to  appeal  to  the 
millions  of  unvaccinated  to  get  Salk 
anti-polio  shots. 

^  In  1956,  Joe  Gill  was  Cmdr  of  Post 
60,  Logansport,  Ind. 

In  1957,  his  brother,  Merrill  Gill,  was 
Cmdr  of  Post  16,  Gary,  Ind. 

They  both  showed  up  in  Chicago,  111., 
last  Sept.  28,  to  help  induct  their 
brother,  ChaHes  Gill,  as  1958  Cmdr  of 
Post  175,  Chicago. 

^  The  American  Legion  Dep't  of  Ar- 
kansas this  year  gave  its  first  annual 
Americanism  and  Distinguished  Citizen 
awards  to  Sen.  John  McClellan.  Sen. 
McClellan,  chmn  of  the  Senate  commit- 
tee currently  investigating  corrupt  labor 
practices,  is  a  40-year  Legionnaire. 

^  A  79-year-old  vet  was  in  jail  at 
Wrangall,  Alaska,  "just  because  he 
didn't  have  any  place  else  to  go,"  until 
Legion  officials  in  Alaska  heard  about 
his  plight.  They  soon  had  the  aged  vet 
on  his  way  to  the  VA  home  at  Camp 
White,  Oreg. 

^  Fourteen  members  of  the  Dep't  of 
Mississippi  Executive  Committee  have 
enrolled  in  the  12th  term  of  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  Extension  Institute,  a  cor- 
respondence course  for  Legionnaires 
which  tells  what  the  Legion  is,  what  it 
has  done,  and  how  it  works. 

You  may  still  apply  for  this  course  by 
writing,  before  Dec.  1,  to:  American 
Legion  Extension  Institute,  P.  O.  Box 
1055,  Indianapolis  6,  Ind. 

^  Congressman  Francis  E.  Walter 
(Pa.),  chmn  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  has  com- 
mended The  American  Legion  for  its 
help  in  maintaining  the  present  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act. 

^  Tass,  the  Soviet  news  agency,  re- 
cently described  The  American  Legion 
as:  "A  huge  United  States  reactionary, 
chauvinistic  organization,  whose  mem- 
bers are  veterans,  politicians,  bank  di- 
rectors, and  heads  of  big  corporations." 

^  The  Veterans  Administration  has  an- 
nounced that  Public  Law  85-311  makes 
bonuses  paid  by  States  far  wartime  mili- 
tary service  exempt  from  income  which 
might  make  vets  or  their  dependents 
ineligible  for  certain  VA  benefits. 

^  Veterans  organizations  spend  less  on 
lobbying  in  Washington  than  any  other 
major  organized  group.  A  survey  made 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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Crowning"  gLcliievemen"b 

OW=   -lOO    YEARS    OI=    CRAIPTSIVI AIMSH 1 1>  S 

With  craftsmanship  comes  perfection.  In  a  product  and  in  the  pleasure 

it  deUvers.  Your  confidence  in  the  unchanging  quahty  of  Seagram's  7  Crown  has  made 
it  the  most  popular  whiskey  of  our  time  . .  .the  American  whiskey  of  the  century. 

Say  ScagCam'S  and  i.e  Succ 

OF  AlVIEFtlCAISr  WHISKEY  ITS  FINEST 

SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS  COMPANY.  NEW  YORK  CITY.  BLENDED  WHISKEY.  86  PROOF.  65%  GRAIN  NEUTRAL  SPIRITS. 


BRIEFLY  NOTED 

(C'.onliniifd  fioin  page  5-/) 

by  the  Congressional  Quarterly  reveals 
that  five  other  groups  top  the  vets  in 
money  spent  for  lobbying.  They  are 
business,  labor,  citizen  groups  (such  as 
the  PTA),  farm,  and  professional  asso- 
ciations. 

In  the  first  six  months  of  1957  vets 
groups  spent  $58,000;  almost  half  this 
amount  reported  by  the  Legion. 


CORRECTION: 


The  1957  senior  drum  and  bugle 
corps  championship  of  the  Department 
of  Virginia  was  won  by  the  "Virginia 
Gentlemen"  Corps,  of  Braxton-Perkins 
Post  25,  Newport  News,  Va. 

It  was  reported  here  in  October  that 
Post  29,  Dan\'ille,  won  the  senior  title. 
The  sponsored  corps  of  Post  29,  Dan- 
ville, won  the  Virginia  junior  title. 


Middletown  Story 


PROMOTION: 


A  Close  Look 

The  American  Legion  Magazine  has 
completed  three  in  a  series  of  published 
studies  of  typical  American  communi- 
ties, depicting  community  life  and  the 
parts  played  in  it  by  Legionnaires. 

They  involve  on-the-spot  photograph- 
ic and  textual  portrayals  of  the  cities  of 
Reading,  Pa.  (home  of  Gregg  Post  12); 
Kankakee,  111.  (home  of  Kankakee  Post 
85);  and  Middletown,  Ohio  (home  of 
Middletown  Post  218). 

Now  in  production  is  the  fourth  of  a 
planned  series  of  more  than  50  com- 
munity studies.  It  covers  Great  Bend, 
Kans.  (home  of  Argonne  Post  180). 

Each  study  depicts  the  economy;  the 
social,  industrial  and  business  structure; 
and  the  religious,  educational,  govern- 


mental and  institutional  life  of  each 
community.  It  illustrates  the  role  played 
throughout  the  fabric  of  community  life 
by  American  Legion  Posts  and  by  in- 
dividual Legionnaires. 

Thus  the  Reading,  Pa.,  report  depicts 
Reading  as  a  city  of  over  100,000,  with 
665  industrial  establishments  employing 
50,000  people.  It  shows  there  are  75,000 
telephones  in  use;  five  banks  with  de- 
posits exceeding  a  quarter  of  a  billion 
dollars;  120  churches;  two  major  news- 
papers; 32  public  and  parochial  schools 
as  well  as  several  colleges  and  trade 
schools.  The  report  classifies  Reading  as 
a  world  leader  in  the  hosiery,  brick  and 
pretzel  businesses. 

The  Legion  report  introduces  typical 
people  at  all  levels  of  Reading's  daily 
life.  It  then  portrays  both  the  home  and 
the  members  of  David  McM.  Gregg  Post 
12,  American  Legion,  8th  largest  Post 
in  the  country  with  more  than  3,600 


Reading  Story 

members.  It  introduces  individual  Le- 
gionnaires in  their  civilian  capacities  as 
Reading  educators,  police  officers,  at- 
torneys, merchants,  construction  men, 
firemen,  editors,  physicians,  druggists, 
etc.  It  tabulates  47  Legionnaires  who 
are  executives  of  local  firms,  and  39  who 
are  city,  county  and  Federal  officials; 
including  the  mayor,  district  attorney, 
U.  S.  Congressman,  postmaster,  school 
superintendent,  police  chief. 

The  role  in  the  community  of  the 
Legion  as  a  Post  is  then  shown,  with 
photographic  depiction  of  some  of  Gregg 
Post's  achievements  and  activities,  as 
well  as  a  letter  from  Mayor  McDevitt, 
expressing  the  "undying  respect"  which 
Gregg  Post,  particularly  in  its  youth 
programs,  has  earned  "from  all  the  citi- 
zens." 

The  entire  series  of  studies  documents 
—  by  getting  down  to  cases  —  the  unique 
way  in  which  the  Legion,  as  a  great 
society  whose  members  are  drawn  from 
all  walks  of  life,  is  part  of  the  total  fabric 
of  the  lives  of  the  thousands  of  com- 
munities in  which  well  organized  Legion 
Posts  exist. 

The  studies  of  Kankakee,  111.,  and 
Middletown,  Ohio,  present  the  same 


detailed,  specific  analysis  as  does  the 
Reading  study. 

The  published  products,  lavishly  il- 
lustrated, are  as  dramatic  in  their  por- 
trayals of  the  communities  themselves  as 
they  are  of  the  Legion  and  the  Legion- 
naires. This  has  produced  a  heavy  de- 
mand for  copies  of  the  reports  by  non- 
Legion  community  interests. 

Francis  D.  Scully,  Kankakee  Legion 
Publicity  Officer,  seeking  to  meet  the 
local  demand  for  extra  copies,  reported 
that  hundreds  of  copies  would  be  need- 
ed, as  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
industries  in  Kankakee  prized  the  re- 
port quite  as  much  as  did  Kankakee  Post 
85,  American  Legion. 

Ed  Portsmouth,  Adjutant  of  Middle- 
town  Post  218,  reported  a  heavy  de- 
mand for  the  studies  in  that  Ohio  city 
from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
City  Commission,  Armco  Steel  Co.  and 
other  industries. 


Kankakee  Story 

Additional  community  portraits  show- 
ing the  place  of  The  American  Legion 
and  Legionnaires  in  American  towns  and 
cities,  each  to  be  published  separately, 
are  planned  at  the  rate  of  two  to  four 
a  year. 

The  series  is  being  produced  for 
American  Legion  promotional  purposes 
on  the  national  level. 


Gl  LOANS: 


Kicked  Again 


The  dying  GI  home  loan  program  got 
a  new  kick  in  the  pants  on  Oct.  22  when 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Ass'n 
(Fannie  May)  lowered  the  price  it 
would  pay  for  VA  guaranteed  loans  and 
abandoned  its  program  of  stand-by  com- 
mitments for  GI  mortgages. 

GI  loan  activity  was  off  again  in  Sep- 
tember for  the  11th  consecutive  month. 
The  Fannie  May  program  had  been  the 
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chief  support  of  tottering  GI  housing. 
Its  new  strictures  were  aimed  at  all  4/2% 
mortgages. 

Congress,  requested  by  both  the  Ad- 
ministration and  The  American  Legion 
to  permit  raising  GI  interest  above 
4)2%  in  the  last  session,  did  not  do  so. 

The  slaughter  of  the  GI  housing  loan 
program  affects  some  WW2  vets,  has 
a  far  worse  effect  on  Korea  vets,  making 
a  paper  benefit  of  the  housing  loan  pro- 
gram for  most  of  them.  Their  benefit 
has  been  destroyed  largely  under  a  pre- 
tense of  "saving"  them  from  paying 
more  than  4/2%  interest. 

As  Fannie  May  pointed  out,  it  has 
to  pay  5%  for  its  own  money  in  today's 
market  and  doesn't  see  much  of  a  future 
in  lending  its  5%  money  out  for  4/2%. 

The  Legion  will  again  ask  the  Con- 
gress to  cut  out  the  phony  "protection" 
of  vets,  and  permit  them  to  reenter  the 
housing  market  by  being  allowed  to  pay 
a  fair  market  price  for  their  loans. 

Great  value  of  the  GI  program  to  vets 
lies  in  the  low  down  payments,  low- 
installment  payback,  and  the  improved 
credit-rating  given  them  by  government 
guarantee  of  their  mortgages. 

A  preferred  interest  rate  was  never 
an  essential,  a  slightly  preferred  interest 
rate  was  and  is  sensible  because  the 
government  guarantee  reduces  the 
lender's  risk,  which  is  an  element  in 
setting  interest  rates.  But  a  ridiculously 
low  interest  rate,  as  current  events 
show,  slams  the  mortgage  door  in  the 
home-seeking  veteran's  face. 

NEW  BEDS 


VOLPE  Construction  Co.  of  Maiden,  Mass., 
pushes  construction  of  new  buildings  for 
Bedford,  Mass.,  VA  hospital.  Massachusetts 
Legion  backed  dri\e  to  add  new  facilities 
to  care  for  growing  waiting  list  of  patients. 
Crisis  was  particularly  acute  as  biggest 
bulk  of  waiting  list  were  mental  patients. 


RECENT  POST  DOINGS: 


H  POST  206,  Aurora,  Colo,  (composed 
of  women)  received  its  permanent 
charter  Feb.  26,  1957,  and  had  56  mem- 
bers in  1957.  Post:  Sponsored  six  boys 
for  Boys  State;  gave  presents  to  20  girls 
in  a  school  for  handicapped  children; 
donated  money  toward  a  hearing  aid  for 
a  vet's  daughter;  sponsored  a  girl  in  the 


Legion  oratorical  contest;  sent  more 
than  200  magazines  direct  to  individu- 
als overseas  and  1,060  pounds  of  maga- 
zines to  the  U.  S.  Information  Agency 
for  shipment  overseas  under  the  Maga- 
zines for  Friendship  program.  An  aver- 
age of  four  members  has  worked  at  a 
VA  hospital  on  bingo  night  there,  and 
two  members  devote  one  day  a  week 
to  volunteer  work  at  VA  hospital, 
d  FIFTY  LEGION  POSTS  and  numerous 
other  organizations  participated  in  the 
annual  Constitution  Day  exercises  of 
Post  1209,  Bronx,  N.  Y.  Post  is  conduct- 
ing a  vigorous  campaign  to  have  St. 
Ann's  churchyard  declared  a  National 
Historic  Site.  Churchyard  is  final  rest- 
ing place  of  Gouverneur  Morris  (for 
whom  the  Post  is  named)  and  other 
American  patriots,  and  is  presently  sub- 
ject to  acts  of  vandalism  which  are  de- 
stroying historic  landmarks. 
C  POST  1001,  Scotia,  N.  Y.,  has  re- 
ceived a  trophy  for  its  outstanding  Boy 
Scout  work.  Post  sponsors  an  Explorer 
group,  a  Scout  troop  and  a  Cub  Pack. 
Its  Boy  Scout  Troop  #63  recently  took 
in  two  Hungarian  refugee  boys  as  mem- 
bers. 

C  POST  336,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has 
issued  to  its  members  a  large  wall  calen- 
dar for  1957-58  (October  to  Septem- 
ber) noting  the  dates  of  all  important 
Post  and  District  Legion  functions  and 


meetings  for  the  year.  Calendar  was 
sponsored  by  J.  W.  Dean,  Philadelphia 
funeral  directors. 

f[   MRS.  LAWRENCE  DILLHUNT  isu't  tOO 

busy  to  be  Commander  of  Post  539, 
Green  Bay,  Wis.,  this  year  —  although 
she  has  nine  children.  Furthermore  she's 
still  working  on  a  college  degree  part 
time,  and  so  is  her  husband.  They  met 
and  married  in  the  Army  in  WW2,  and 
have  studied  together,  worked  together 
and  raised  their  children  together  and 
seen  Mr.  Dillhunt  through  a  siege  of 
tuberculosis  in  the  meantime.  Her 
father  is  a  Past  Cmdr  of  Post  230,  De 
Pere,  Wis. 

U  POST  397,  Monterey  Park,  Calif.,  do- 
nates the  use  of  its  hall  to  the  retarded 
children  of  Monterey  Park  every  week- 
day from  9  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 
|[  POST  66,  Middletown,  R.  I.,  has 
started  buying  one  book  each  month  to 
place  permanently  on  Middletown 
grammar  school  library  shelves.  Post  has 
also  arranged  to  distribute  all  unclaimed 
magazines  at  the  Newport,  R.  I.  post- 
office  to  patients  at  Newport  Naval  Hos- 
pital. 

LITTLE  LEAGUE  baseball  in  Monter- 
rey, Mexico,  started  a  year  ago  by 
American  Legion  Post  5  Monterrey, 
produced  the  1957  Little  League  world 
championship  team.  The  Monterrey 
youngsters  went  on  3-day  visas  to  Texas, 
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expecting  to  get  wiped  out  in  the  pre- 
liminaries. Then  ended  up  winning  the 
title  at  Williamsport,  Pa.,  finishing  with 
a  no-hitter. 

STARTED 


MEMBERS  OF  POST  183,  Parkville,  Md., 
as  they  broke  ground  recently  for  a  brand 
new  $150,000  air-conditioned,  brick  home. 


H  THE  14  MEMBERS  of  the  Smart  Ameri- 
can Legion  firing  squad  of  Post  418, 
Dongola,  111.,  also  act  as  auxiliary  poHce 
in  Dongola. 

([  POST  1,  Kaiserlautem,  Germany,  is 
planning  a  newer  and  larger  Post  home 
and  engaging  in  an  intensive  member- 
ship drive  for  1958. 

f[  MANY  NEWSPAPER  advcrtiscrs  in  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  are  putting  little  patri- 
otic slogans  in  the  white  space  areas  of 
their  newspaper  ads,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Harry  Semansky,  Americanism  co- 
chairman  of  Post  1,  New  Bedford. 
C  A  nat'l  AMERICAN  Lcgiou  hcroism 
award  was  recently  given  18-year-old 
Melvin  Seevers,  Jr.,  of  Grand  Junction, 
Colo.,  for  saving  the  life  of  fishing  com- 
panion James  Haptonstall,  who  fell 
across  12,000  volts  of  power  line. 
Seevers  yanked  him  off  by  his  boots  and 
resuscitated  him.  Award  was  recom- 
mended by  Post  37,  Grand  Junction, 
and  presented  by  U.  S.  Congressman 


Wayne  Aspinall,  Past  Cmdr  of  Post  37. 
([  LEGIONNAIRES  WHO  havc  been  mem- 
bers continuously  since  1919  become 
40-year  members  when  they  pay  their 
1958  dues.  Post  53,  Grand  Island,' Nebr., 
boasts  two  sets  of  brothers  who  became 
40-year  members  in  September  —  Ray- 
mond and  Archie  Moore  and  J.  C.  and 
Henry  P.  Zieg. 

f[  the  band  of  Rosebud  High  School, 
Rosebud,  Tex.,  having  carried  the  same 
American  flag  for  17  years,  got  a  brand 
new  flag,  staff  and  eagle  emblem  this 
year  from  American  Legion  Post  329, 
Rosebud. 

f[  post  16,  Gainesville,  Fla.,  is  reno- 
vating its  Post  home,  and  has  set  a  goal 
of  650  members  for  1958,  250  more 
than  in  1957. 

([  triangle  post  670,  Beverly  Hills, 
Calif,  which  believes  itself  to  be  the 
only  100%  YMCA  Post  of  The  American 
Legion,  conducted  a  Tom  Thumb  sum- 
mer basketball  league  this  year,  teach- 
ing basketball  fundamentals  and  pro- 
viding competition  in  basketball  to  100 
boys  8  to  10  years  of  age. 

BUILT 


SI  i 


INTERIOR  SHOT  of  hearth  and  Iiand-made 
emblem  in  the  main  room  of  the  recently 
completed  home  of  Post  .374,  Lake  George, 
N.  Y.    Members  did  much  of  the  work. 


([  post  372,  Chicago,  111.,  gave  a  print 
of  the  color  movie  Stars  and  Stripes  on 
Display,  produced  by  Indiana  Universi- 
ty, to  the  associate  superintendent  of  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Education  for  use  in 
the  schools  in  that  city. 
([  POST  6,  Washington,  D.  C.  (com- 
posed of  nurses)  will  send  one  of  its 
members  to  attend  the  services  at  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery  whenever  a  mem- 
ber of  any  nurses'  Post  in  The  American 
Legion  is  buried  there.  Contact  Post 
Cmdr  Mrs.  Ware  W.  White,  4928  Bat- 
tery Lane,  Bethesda,  Md. 
([  POST  221,  Massillon,  Ohio,  has  ar- 
ranged for  its  Post  home  to  become  an 
annex  to  the  city  hospital  in  emergen- 
cies. Persons  carrying  hospital  insurance 
can  be  treated  there,  and  a  special  stafiF 
of  key  hospital  personnel,  local  physi- 
cians, and  175  Red  Cross  volunteers  are 
available  for  emergency  work  in  the 
building. 

C  POST  271,  Chicago,  111.,  gave  $500  to 
the  Holy  Cross  hospital  expansion  fund. 
U  POST  83,  Sandusky,  Ohio,  buys  sub- 
scriptions to  The  American  Legion 
Magazine  for  each  local  boy  who  at- 
tends Buckeye  Boys  State. 
f[  POST  30,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  will  present 
an  award  to  the  outstanding  high  school 
lineman  in  the  greater  Albany  area  at 
the  end  of  the  football  season. 
f[  POST  30,  Pomona,  Calif.,  gets  its 
Legion  message  across  to  residents  of 
that  community  through  a  half-page  ad 
in  a  local  newspaper.  Ad,  sponsored  by 
merchants  who  are  members  of  the  Post, 
tells  what  the  Legion  is  and  does,  and 
invites  local  vets  to  join. 
^  POST  530,  Olean,  N.  Y.,  makes  its 
Post  home  available  for  meetings  and 
social  events  sponsored  by  an  Olean 
citizens  group  for  persons  over  60  years 
of  age. 

f[  FOR  THE  SIXTH  YEAR  Post  548,  LouiS- 

ville,  Ohio,  has  handled  arrangements 
for  the  Constitution  Day  parade  in  that 
community.  The  Louisville  Herald  called 
this  year's  parade  "The  biggest  and  most 
colorful.  .  .Louisville  has  ever  seen." 


PAID  FOR 


MEMBERS  OF  POST  778,  in  Lyndora,  Pa., 
as  they  recently  burned  up  the  mortgage  on 
their  Post  home.  Full  payment  took  six  years. 


HAVE  YOU  CHANGED  YOUR  ADDRESS? 

If  your  address  has  been  changed  since  paying  your  1958  dues,  notice  of  such 
change  should  be  sent  at  once  to  the  Circulation  Department,  The  American  Legion 
Magazine,  P.O.  Box  1055,  Indianapolis  6,  Indiana. 

BE  SURE  TO  GIVE  ALL  INFORMATION  LISTED  BELOW 

NEW  ADDRESS 


Name  

(Please  Print) 


Street  Address   

City  Zone  State.. 

1958  Membership  Card  No  Dept.  (State)  Post  No.. 

(Include  Prefix  Letter) 

OLD  ADDRESS  OR  ADDRESS  LABEL  FROM  THIS  MAGAZINE 

Street  Address  

City  State  
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f[  POST  17,  Gary,  Ind.,  gave  an  Ameri- 
can flag  and  stand  to  the  Civil  Division 
of  the  City  Court  of  Gary,  and  donated 
parade  flag  to  a  local  high  school  band. 
U  MILLIONS  OF  PRO  football  fans  saw 
the  Skokie  Indians,  Nat'l  Champion 
Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  from  Post  320, 
Skokie,  111.,  perform  between  halves  of 
the  nationally  televised  game  between 
the  Chicago  Bears  and  the  San  Fran- 
cisco 49'ers  on  Oct.  13. 

U    WHEN  FRANCIS  J.  VAN  LOHN,  of  PoSt 

431,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  died  and  was 
buried  in  Germany,  his  Post  arranged 
through  a  Post  in  Germany  to  have  an 
American  Legion  grave  marker  placed 
on  his  final  resting  place  in  Aachen. 
f[  POST  1,  Berlin,  Germany,  contributed 
to  the  Army  Emergency  Relief  Fund 
campaign  in  Berlin. 


CIVIL  SERVICE: 


. .  for  75  Years 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  will 
be  75  years  old  in  1958,  and  the  U.  S. 
Civil  Service  Commission  will  be  asking 
many  organizations  and  civic  leaders  to 
help  it  celebrate  the  occasion. 

The  Civil  Service  Act  of  1883,  which 
began  the  merit  system  and  replaced 
the  old  political  spoils  system  of  parcel- 
ing out  Federal  jobs,  got  its  impetus 
from  the  public  reaction  to  the  assas- 
sination of  President  James  A.  Garfield 
by  a  disappointed  job-seeker. 

The  Commission  asks  that  the  1958 
celebrations  be  put  to  good,  constructive 
use  by  bringing  to  public  attention  ( 1 ) 
the  importance  of  a  merit  system  of 
government  employment,  (2)  an  im- 
proved understanding  of  what  the  Civil 
Service  is  and  is  not,  and  a  knowledge 
of  (3)  problems  of  government  service 
today,  and  of  (4)  the  opportunities  it 
offers. 

The  year-long  observance  will  begin 
in  January.  American  Legion  Posts,  rec- 
ognizing that  more  than  a  million  vet- 
erans are  Federal  employees,  may  well 
play  important  roles  in  community  ob- 
servances   of    the    75th  anniversary. 

The  Civil  Service  Commissioners  are: 
Harris  Ellsworth,  Chmn;  Christopher  H. 
Phillips,  Vice  Chmn;  and  Frederick  J. 
Lawton.  Ellsworth,  of  Post  16,  Rose- 
burg,  Oreg.,  is  the  first  Legionnaire 
Chairman.  Phillips,  a  member  of  Post 
12,  Beverly,  Mass.,  is  the  Commission's 
first  Vice  Chairman. 

In  balance,  the  Civil  Service  system 
is  a  tremendously  valuable  asset  to  the 
country.  The  American  Legion  has 
many  complaints  about  the  operation 
of  the  system.  Nearly  all  of  them  are 
actually  endorsements  of  the  system 
and  are  protests  against  (a)  violations 
of  its  principles  and  (b)  tendencies  to 
weaken  or  circumvent  it  by  law  or  regu- 
lation, or  by  agencies  ignoring  the  de- 


cisions of  the  Civil  Service  C>ommission. 

A  thorough  carrying  out  of  the  Com- 
mission's aims  for  the  celebration  should 
strengthen  the  Legion's  own  position. 

Wider  public  understanding  of  what 
Civil  Service  really  is  would  bring  wider 
understanding  of  the  Legion's  frequent 


REAL  CIVIL  DEFENSE 


UNDERGROUND  garage  in  Stockholm, 
Sweden,  is  also  bomb  shelter  against  nuclear 
weapons.  Garages  help  lick  city  parking 
problem  in  peacetime.  Meanwliile  the  one 
shown  here  can  shelter  10,000  people  witli 
more  than  50  feet  of  granite  o\erhead.  An- 
other "garage"  nearby  will  slielter  more 
than  15,000  people  in  event  of  emergency. 

criticisms  of  the  employment  practices 
of  some  Federal  offices. 

The  Veterans  Preference  Act,  subject 
to  widespread  abuse  and  evasion,  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  basic  Civil  Service 
system.  Better  public  understanding  of 
it  would  go  far  to  help  remedy  some  of 
the  present  evils. 

An  example  of  another  type  of  alleged 
abuse  of  the  Civil  Service  system  is  the 
recent  complaint  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Gov't  Employees  on  Guam, 
addressed  to  Secretary  of  the  Na\'y 
Thomas  E.  Gates. 

The  Federation  complains  that,  con- 
trary to  both  U.  S.  immigration  laws 
and  U.  S.  Civil  Service  regulations,  the 


Navy  is  importing  aliens  into  Guam  as 
civil  workers.  This  is  at  the  expense  of 
the  employment  of  citizens  from  the 
mainland  and  native  Guamanians.  The 
Federation  charges  that  at  present  the 
Navy  is  laying  oH  American  citizens 
while  simultaneously  importing  alien 
contract  labor. 

Such  allegations,  if  confirmed,  would 
indicate  an  "economy"  mea.sure  of  a 
type  which  a  public  that  thoroughly  un- 
derstood Civil  Service  would  scarcely 
tolerate.  The  principles  involved  in  Civil 
Service  are  far  more  important  than  any 
financial  advantage  to  be  had  by  im- 
porting cheap  foreign  labor  to  do  U.  S. 
Gov't  work. 

LEGISLATION: 

An  Eye  on  the  Hill 

Soundest  way  for  American  Legion 
Posts  to  keep  currently  and  permanent- 
ly informed  on  American  Legion  legis- 
lative programs  and  their  progress  in 
the  Congress  is  for  each  Post  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  National  Legislative  Bul- 
letin and  maintain  a  binder  of  all  copies. 

Thousands  of  Posts  and  Auxiliary 
Units  follow  this  procedure.  The  Legis- 
lative Bulletin,  which  comes  out  every 
two  weeks  while  Congress  is  in  session, 
is  a  ready  source  of  timely  reference 
to  answer  any  of  thousands  of  questions 
which  arise  concerning  laws  and  bills 
which  the  Legion  espouses  or  opposes. 
Excerpts  from  it  are  usually  used  by 
Post  Legislative  committees  in  their  re- 
ports to  Post  meetings. 

The  Legislative  Bulletin,  prepared  by 
the  staff  of  the  Nat'l  Legislative  Com- 
mission in  The  American  Legion's 
Washington  office,  also  frequently  indi- 
cates the  correct  timing  for  individual 
support  of  various  bills. 

All  1957  subscriptions  have  now  ex- 
pired, and  renewals  for  1958  should  be 
forwarded  promptly  to  prevent  missing 
issues.  Annual  subscription  is  !ti3.00. 

Coupon  appears  on  this  page  for 
Posts  and  Units  to  order  their  1958 
subscriptions. 


National  Legislative  Commission  Date  

The  American  Legion 

1608  K  Street,  N.W.  MAKE  ORDER  PAYABLE  TO  THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 

Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Here  is  check  (money  order)  for  three  dollars  ($3.00)  for  which  enter 
subscription  to  the  National  Legislative  Bulletin  of  The  American  Legion  for 
1958. 


Name.. 


Address.. 


(please  type  or  print) 
(please  type  or  print) 


Subscriber  is  member  of:  □  Legion;  □  Auxiliary 
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THE  PREAMBLE: 


Chaos,  Temporary 

"Devotion  to  mutual  helpfulness"  has 
taken  on  fresh  meaning  to  Legionnaires 
of  Post  17,  Portland,  Maine. 

Chaos  struck  the  Post's  Junior  Drum 
and  Bugle  Corps  while  it  was  passing 
through  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  where 
two  busloads  of  the  youngsters  of  the 
corps  made  a  rest  stop  on  the  way  home 
to  Maine  from  the  National  American 
Legion  Convention  in  Atlantic  City. 

As  the  buses  stopped,  12  of  the  75 
boys  and  girls  became  ill,  two  of  them 
unconscious  (later  diagnosed  as  mild 
monoxide  poisoning,  apparently  from 
fumes  in  one  of  the  buses) . 

The  other  tired  and  overheated  young- 
sters became  alarmed  —  some  of  them 
slightly  hysterical. 

"It's  a  good  thing  it  happened  in  Nor- 
walk," said  chaperone  Grant  Wilder.  "I 
was  astounded  the  way  everybody  there 
worked  to  help  us."  Legionnaires  of  Post 
12,  Norwalk,  opened  their  home  to  the 
upset  youngsters  and  contacted  Norwalk 
Mayor  George  Brunjes,  a  Past  Comman- 
der of  Post  12.  Five  of  the  youngsters 
were  sent  to  the  Norwalk  hospital,  where 
three  remained  overnight.  Mayor  Brun- 
jes notified  Portland,  Me.,  officials  of 
what  had  happened,  arranged  police  es- 
corts for  the  balance  of  the  trip. 

"As  soon  as  they  heard  we  had  sick 
kids,"  said  Wilder,  "a  diner  sent  over  a 
big  kettle  of  free  soup  to  the  Norwalk 
Post.  Legionnaires  brought  soda  pop. 

"Lt.  Pete  Rooney,  a  policeman  who 
belongs  to  the  Norwalk  Post,  went  out 
of  his  way  to  help. 

"The  Norwalk  Legion  Auxiliary  got 
blankets  for  us  to  take  on  the  bus.  The 
Norwalk  Hospital  staff  was  wonderful 
to  the  youngsters  who  went  there,  and 
Howard  Farrington,  finance  officer  of 
the  Norwalk  Post,  arranged  to  have  the 
State  of  Maine  Express  make  a  special 
stop  to  pick  up  those  held  over." 

Later,  when  the  Portland  Post  and  its 
Junior  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  sent  pro- 
fuse letters  of  thanks  to  the  members  of 
Norwalk  Post  12,  Walter  A.  Knott,  Nor- 
walk Adj't,  commented:  "We  fought  to- 
gether, let's  stick  together." 


LIFE  MEMBERSHIPS: 


The  citation  of  an  individual  Legion- 
naire to  life  membership  in  his  Post  is  a 
testimonial  by  those  who  know  him  best 
that  he  has  served  The  American  Legion 
well. 

Below  are  listed  some  of  the  previous- 
ly unpublished  life  memberships  that 
have  been  reported  to  the  editors.  They 
are  arranged  by  States. 
ALABAMA 

George  IVfilner  and  W.  W.  Davis  and  William 

G.  Williams  (all  1956).  Post  135,  Phenix  City,  Ala. 


ARIZONA 

Charles  C.  Moyer  (1957),  Post  15,  Winslow, 
Arizona. 

Andrew  W.   Buchanon  (1954)   and  T.  Carter 
Bishop  (1957),  Post  64,  Seligman,  Ariz. 
CALIFORNIA 

J.  F.  Ahren  (1949),  Post  29,  Martinez,  Calif. 

George  Hazeman  and  J.  Harvey  Frazier  (both 
1949)  and  Charles  Hoppin,  Jr.  (1950)  and  Harold 
Rudolph  (1952)  and  Harold  iVIcCalloum  (1953)  and 
Fred  R.  McGrew,  Sr.  (1955)  and  Lowell  H.  Street 
(1957),  Post  77,  Woodland,  Calif. 

Karl  R.  Edmunds  and  Thomas  G.  Wallace  and 
Zar  Williams  (all  1949),  Post  90,  Calexico,  Calif. 

Frank  J.  Lipstreu  and  Robert  L.  Sullivan  (both 

1956)  and  Roy  E.  Armstrong  (1957),  Post  127, 
Glendale,  Calif. 

Frederick  Peterson  (1953),  Post  163,  Burlingame, 
Calif. 

William  J.  Boone  (1956),  Post  175,  Crescent 
City,  California. 

Willis  A.  Rowe  and  Norman  S.  Heap  and  Joseph 
Bernstein  and  Paul  E.  Coad  and  Fred  C.  Reed 
(all  1954)  and  Taylor  P.  Reynolds  and  David  J. 
Calderon  (both  1957),  Post  176,  San  Fernando, 
Calif. 

John  C.  Dunn  (1948)  and  Willie  P.  deGoede 
(1954)  and  Perry  E.  Jones  (1955),  Post  184,  Re- 
dondo  Beach,  Calif. 

Louis  L.  Goodman  and  Al  Weinberg  (both  1957), 
Post  254,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Elmer  C.  Jertberg,  Sr.  (1952)  and  Thomas  M. 
Bailey  and  James  O.  Rhodes  and  Alva  IV1.  Smith 
(all  1957),  Post  299,  Chino.  Calif. 

Joe  C.  Thomas  and  William  E.  Wagner  (both 

1957)  ,  Post  313,  Larkspur,  Calif. 

James  Neal  (1948)  and  Samuel  E.  Rhynard 
(1950).  Post  323,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

Ludlow  C.  Powell  (1956),  Post  324,  Barstow, 
Calif. 

William  H.  Cobleigh  (1950)  and  Earnest  A. 
Clark,  Jr.  (1953)  and  Howe  C.  Rothwell  (1955)  and 
Dave  L.  Edelstein  and  Leon  Hatfield  (both  1956), 
Post  387.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Robert  P.  McNamee  (1957),  Post  399,  San  Jose, 
Calif. 

John  J.  Madden  (1946).  Post  409,  San  Bruno, 
Calif. 

Vetran  Ricca  (1951),  Post  449,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif, 

Wesley  H.  Rowell  (1957),  Post  470,  Altadena, 
Calif. 

Hiram  W.  Heywood  (1951)  and  Joseph  M.  Ap- 
plegate  (1952)  and  Charles  L.  Lillywhite  (1953) 
and  Lloyd  E.  Woods  (1955)  and  Stephen  S.  Byko 
(1956)  and  Frank  Ortega  and  Kenneth  F.  Hahn 

(both  1957),  Post  516,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Le  Roy  Gehris  (1948)  and  Earl  Eberlein  (1957), 
Post  521,  Rio  Linda,  Calif. 

Louis  L.  Fitcher  (1955),  Post  583,  Hollywood, 
Calif. 

Walter  D.  Ehlers  (1952)  and  E.  B.  Hershberger 


LOBBYING  MADE  VISIBLE 


LEGION  Legislative  Director  Miles  Ken- 
nedy (right)  and  Ass't  Director  "Cap" 
Olson  in  a  photo  symbolizing  years  of 
Legion  effort  that  resulted  this  year  in  a  law 
awarding  back  pay  to  Philippine  Scouts  of 
WW2  that  had  been  withheld  by  the  Army. 


(1955)  ,  Post  602,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Phillip  Greenfield  (1948)  and  Dr.  Albert  R. 
Agmar  (1957),  Post  614,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Raymond  A.  Hudson  (1957),  Post  772,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Al  Malone  (1957),  Post  792,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 
Harvey  West,  Sr.  (1951),  Post  795,  Lake  Tahoe, 
Calif. 

Al  B.  Ferrer  (1953),  Post  823,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
CANADA 

Woodrow  A.  Morrison  (1953),  Post  11,  Argen- 
tia,  Newfoundland. 
COLORADO 

Ernest  Yamaguchi  (1957),  Post  108,  Pagosa 
Springs,  Colo. 

Manuel  Aragon  and  Perry  R.  Barnes  and  Frank 
B.  Cheney  and  Dr.  George  E.  Churchill  and  Rex 
L.  Colcord  and  Dr.  John  D.  Davies  and  J.  V. 
Edgmand  and  E.  F.  Evans  (all  1957),  Post  113, 
Alamosa,  Colo. 
CONNECTICUT 

Albert  Warner  (1955),  Post  16,  Shelton,  Conn. 

Arthur  W.  Swanson  and  Roy  W.  Downer,  Sr., 
(both  1957),  Post  19,  Willimantic,  Conn. 

Leon  F.  Clark  (1957).  Post  21,  Danielson,  Conn. 

Arthur  J.  Pfeifer,  Sr.,  (1957),  Post  71,  West 
Haven,  Conn. 

Hugh  E.  King  (1957),  Post  128,  Niantic,  Conn. 
DELAWARE 

Daniel  Gilbert  Conant  (1957),  Post  5,  Rehoboth 
Beach,  Del. 

Frank  W.  Tappan  (1947),  Post  15,  Delmar,  Del. 
FLORIDA 

John  R.  Wil.son  (1952)  and  Ed  R.  Bentley  and 
Wm.  A.  Hardaker  (both  1954),  Post  4,  Lakeland, 
Fla. 

Maxwell  W.-  Wells,  Sr.  and  Louis  W.  Felter 

(both  1956).  Post  19,  Orlando.  Fla. 

J.  L.  Paterson  (1954)  and  Sam  Seawright  (1955) 
and  Howard  J.  Glasow  (1956),  Post  22,  Cocoa, 
Fla. 

George  J.  Pernick  (1951)  and  Harry  J.  Metzger 
(1952)  and  Francis  B.  Piodela  (1953)  and  Frank 
Romaguera  (1956),  Post  28.  Key  West,  Fla. 

William  Bruce  Gaskin  (1957),  Post  162,  Pom- 
pano  Beach.  Fla. 

Carolyn  Mason  Frid  (1950)  and  Elsie  R.  C.  Abel 
(1952),  Post  227,  Orlando,  Fla. 

Edward  J.  Kelly  (1955)  and  Harry  Bearint 
(1957),  Post  273,  Madeira  Beach.  Fla. 

A.  J.  Ryan,  Sr.,  (1955),  Post  304,  Dania,  Fla. 

GERMANY 

Clayton  L.  Mausert  (1957),   Post   8,  Munich, 
Germany. 
IDAHO 

Arthur  P.  Zimmerman  (1957),  Post  55,  Bonners 
Ferry,  Idaho. 
ILLINOIS 

Clarence  Ritter   (1950)   and   Bert   Van  Zandt 

(1956)  .  Post  95,  Vandalia,  III. 

William  H.  Backs  (1957),  Post  110,  Nashville, 
111. 

Dr.  John  O.  Firth  (1956),  Post  136,  Monmouth, 
111. 

John  Josenkowski  (1951)  and  Alfred  J.  Bychow- 
ski.  Sr.  and  Aloysious  R.  Strzoda  and  Raymond 
T.  Woodville  (all  1957),  Post  159,  Chicago,  111. 

Emanuel  F.  Budnik  (1957),  Post  243,  Lemont, 
III. 

Frank  Ostlin  (1957),  Post  246,  Moline,  III. 

Fred  J.  Duval  and  August  Niss  (both  1957), 
Post  337,  Genoa,  111. 

Rev.  Frank  R.  Myers  (1941)  and  George  G. 
Lorentz  and  Thomas  F.  Burns  (both  1955)  and 
Ralph  W.  Gruenwald  and  William  P.  Klueskens 
(both  1956),  Post  407,  Chicago,  III. 

William  Walter  Bantz  (1955),  Post  461,  Yates 
City,  III. 

Paul  J.  Harper  (1957),  Post  469,  Chicago.  III. 

William  C.  Wente  and  Edward  Fuhrhop  and 
William  Brueggeman  and  William  A.  Oliver  and 
Henry  F.  Alms  and  Fred  L.  Meyer  and  E.  P. 
Wente  and  Herbert  Rieckenberg  (all  1956),  Post 
480.  Steeleville,  III. 

Martin  J.  O'Leary  (1957),  Post  562,  Chicago,  111. 

Stanley  J.  Falcon  (1957),  Post  734,  Chicago,  III. 

Ross  Chilvers  and  John  Edmondson  and  Mureld 
Lain  and  Arthur  Ring  and  Joseph  Slouber  (all 
1956),  Post  832,  Willow  Springs,  III. 

Orson  H.  Hutchinson  (1956),  Post  904,  Loves 
Park,  III. 
INDIANA 

H.  P.  Rogers  (1957),  Post  251,  Brookston.  Ind. 
Charles  Robert  Stroud  (1956),  Post  278,  Posey- 
ville.  Ind. 

Harry  L.  Mobley  (1957),  Post  365,  North  Liber- 
ty, Ind. 
IOWA 

Gus  Dc  Camp  (1957),  Post  175,  Colfax,  Iowa. 

Arthur  J.  Porter  (1957),  Post  663,  Urbandale, 
Iowa. 
KANSAS 

George  O.  Starkey  (1954)  and  Rev.  George  H. 
Towie  (1955)  and  Ernest  Klooz  (1956),  Post  14, 
Lawrence,  Kans. 

James  Crowell  Thompson  (1954),  Post  81,  El 
Dorado,  Kans. 

Dale  E.  Thorpe  and  Willis  R.  Johnson  (both 
1956),  Post  199,  Kansas  City,  Kans. 

Floyd  W.  Atkinson  (1957),  Post  291,  Leoti,  Kans. 
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KENTUCKY 

James  N.  Dykes  (1957).  Post  12.  Richmond,  Ky. 
W.  G.  Africa  (1951),  Post  129,  Prestonsburg.  Ky. 
Robert  J.  McEnnis  (1957),  Post  180,  Louisville, 
Ky. 

Dr.  George  F.  Dwjer  and  Charles  Deckel,  Jr., 
and  Merlin  J.  Hogan  and  Bernard  B.  Schieman, 
Jr.  and  J.  M.  Mills  and  H.  R.  Snyder  and  George 
Spatz  (all  1957),  Post  201,  Louisville,  Ky. 
LOUISIANA 

Edgar  Robichaux  and  Macquorn  S.  NuMal  (both 
1957)  Post  167,  Plaquemine,  La. 
MAINE 

Donald  H.  De  Grasse  (1956),  Post  84,  Orono, 
Maine. 

John  C.  Nash  (1957),  Post  90,  Togus,  Maine. 
MARYLAND 

Edward  A.  Farrell  (1956).  Post  30,  Kensington, 
Md. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Andrew  J.  Carr  (1957),  Post  40,  Plymouth,  Mass. 
James  F.  O'Rourke  (1955),  Post  62,  Reading, 
Mass. 

Elizabeth  Glastetter  (1957),  Post  106,  Sharon, 
Mass. 

Maxwell  Shapiro  (1945),  Post  154,  Dorchester, 
Mass. 

Charles  E.  Bankwitz  (1951),  Post  178,  Turners 
Falls,  Mass. 

Dr.  Elmer  S.  Bagnall  (1949).  Post  248,  Grove- 
land.  Mass. 

Clifford  B.  Grime,  (1956),  Post  303,  Swansea, 
Mass. 

Patrick  F.  Sheehan  (1956),  Post  368,  South  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Rev.  Cormac  Walsh  (1956),  Post  369,  Dorchester, 
Mass. 
MEXICO 

Walter  Star  Sollenberger  (1957),  Post  2,  Mexico 
City. 

MICHIGAN 

Glen  A.  Daisy  (1957),  Post  26,  Niles,  Mich. 

Jerry  Cronin  (1956)  and  Richard  Dewey  and 
Hugh  P.  McHugh  (both  1957),  Post  14,  Birming- 
ham, Mich. 

Lee  McCall  and  George  Rubelman  (both  1931) 
and  Jacob  G.  Weidman  and  Milo  B.  Lyons  (both 
1932)  and  Edwin  E.  Cooper  (1933)  and  David  M. 
Renter  and  Wilbur  J.  Horton  (both  1934)  and 
Ellis  E.  Watson  (1935),  Post  57,  Owosso,  Mich. 

Leo  Jorgenson  (1957),  Post  106,  Grayling,  Mich. 

Omer  Baetens  (1956),  Post  118,  St.  Clair  Shores, 
Mich. 

Jack  B,  Hinkle  (1956),  Post  165,  Midland,  Mich. 
Herbert  J.  Flick  (1957),  Post  204,  Three  Oaks, 
Mich. 

Jay  Platte  (1957),  Post  211,  East  Tawas.  Mich. 
Clayton  H.  Ross  (1953).  Post  267,  Davison,  Mich. 
Walter  C.  Miller  (1957),  Post  299.  St.  Joseph, 
Mich. 

John  Furlone  and  Paul  Catalano  (both  1955) 
and  John  D.  Cavagnaro  (1956),  Post  335,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 

Clarence  C.  Conrad  and  Edward  B.  Buckley 
(both  1957),  Post  427.  White  Pigeon,  Mich. 
MINNESOTA 

Hans  W.  Kruger  (1954).  Post  33,  St.  James, 
Minn. 

C.  A.  Melin  and  R.  S.  Thornton  and  Emil  J. 
Henning  (all  1957).  Post  87.  Alexandria,  Minn. 

Thomas  F.  Carter  (1951)  and  Norman  H.  Tal- 
lakson  (1954)  and  Aldrich  A.  C.  Bloomquist  (1955) 
and  Claude  A.  Thompson  (1957),  Post  167,  Will- 
mar,  Minn. 

C.  W.  Hinck  (1957),  Post  511,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

MISSOURI 

W.  Lee  Morgan  (1956).  Post  1,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Richard  B.  Pickett  (1956),  Post  69,  Springfield, 
Mo. 

Ben  W.  Eldredge  (1957),  Post  81,  Bourbon,  Mo. 
Thomas  J.  Strickler  (1957),  Post  181,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

Walter  H.  Horsf  (1957).  Post  312,  St.  Charles, 
Mo. 

NEBRASKA 

E.  V.  Hickok  (1956),  Post  86,  Atkinson.  Nebr. 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

James  F.  O'Neil  (1957).  Post  2,  Manchester, 
N.  H. 

Richard  F.  Welch  (1953)  and  George  M.  French 
and  William  J.  Johnson  (both  1957),  Post  3,  Na- 
shua. N.  H. 

James  J.  Dovie  (1953)  and  James  T.  Townsend 
(1957).  Post  29,  Claremont,  N.  H. 

Leni  F.  Florence  (1953)  and  John  C.  Ketchum 
(1954)  and  Nelson  J.  La  Clair  (1956)  and  Eugene 
J.  Geho  (1957),  Post  31.  Penacook,  N.  H. 
NEW  JERSEY 

Simeon  H.  Smith  (1957).  Post  3,  Westfield,  N.  J. 

Raymond  T.  Lykes  (1956),  Post  54,  Freehold, 
N.  J. 

Dr.  Samuel  A.  Loveman  (1929)  and  Lloyd  J. 
Price  (1949)  and  Heulings  A.  Sever,  Sr.,  (1950)  and 
Edward  J.  Brennan  (1951)  and  Ralph  P.  Franke 
(1952)  and  Raymond  C.  Staples  and  David  Rugoff 

(both  1957).  Post  129.  Toms  River,  N.  J. 

Robert  W.  Taylor  (1957),  Post  133.  Woodbury, 
N.  J. 

Al  R.  Smith  (1944)  and  Philip  F.  Shafto  (1957), 
Post  137.  Ocean  City,  N.  J. 

Dr.  Clarence  S.  Steigerwald  (1956),  Post  144, 
Ventnor  City,  N.  J. 

Albert  E.  Leibner  (1957),  Post  243,  South  Plain- 


field,  N.  J. 

Joseph  Laricha,  Sr.  (1957),  Post  300,  Newark, 
N.  J. 

NEW  YORK 

Henry  J.  Frey  (1951)  and  Charles  H.  Ahrens, 
Sr.  and  John  H.  McNamara,  Sr.  (both  1954)  and 
Bernard  O.  Thompson  and  George  Schleder,  Sr. 
(both  1955)  and  Charles  E.  F.  Hergert  (1956)  and 
Philip  H.  Chopay  and  Frederick  C.  D.  Christensen 
(both  1957),  Post  15,  Springfield  Gardens,  N.  Y. 

William  J.  Burns  and  Joseph  Greenberg  and 
J.  Harvey  Sayies  (all  1957),  Post  30,  Albany.  N.  Y. 

Fred  Bedell  (1957),  Post  46.  Haverstraw,  N.  Y. 

Anton  F.  Magnussen  (1956)  and  Frank  H. 
Knight  (1957),  Post  48,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Floyd  Howe  (1957),  Post  111,  Ellenville,  N.  V. 

T.  L.  MilUpaugh  (1955),  Post  158,  Walden,  N.  Y. 

Joseph  Nohowec  (1957),  Post  349,  Mineola, 
N.  Y. 

Ward  J.  Montondo  (1956),  Post  394,  Williamson, 
N.  Y. 

Joseph  A.  Sherman  (1957),  Post  427,  Wapping- 
ers  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Walter  B.  Coston  and  Irving  D.  Harrison  (both 
1946),  Post  440,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 

William  Prey  and  Richard  Werner  (both  1957), 
Post  449,  Farmingdale,  N.  Y. 

Charles  Heeger  and  William  Eggermann,  Sr. 
and  Jack  Friedman  and  Frederick  J.  Stassen  (all 
1957),  Post  562,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Nunzie  John  Marchese  (1957),  Post  694,  North- 
port,  N.  Y. 

Sam  Levitch  (1957).  Post  724,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Elting  W.  Alexander  (1957),  Post  794,  Nanuet, 
N.  Y. 

John  E.  Culkowski  and  Casimer  T.  Partyka  and 
Albert  J.  Gerspach  and  Leon  S.  Kurek  and  Ed- 
ward B.  Nowak  and  Joseph  J.  Nagorski  and 
Stephen  C.  Dera  and  Edward  I.  Michalski  (all 
1951),  Post  799,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Orsino  Zulli  (1954)  and  Robert  E.  Paul  (1957), 
Post  979,  Eastchester,  N.  Y. 

Thomas  H.  Carey  (1956).  Post  1026,  Bearsville. 
N.  Y. 

Frank  L.  Nies  (1957),  Post  1041,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
Alfred  Weitzer  (1957),  Post  1049,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

William  M.  Teves  (1957),  Post  1119,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Charles  Laurent  (1957),  Post  1120,  Lindenhurst, 
N.  Y. 

Nicholas  Frescott  (1957),  Post  1139,  W.  Hemp- 
stead, N.  Y. 

Thomas  F.  Delancy  and  Worrell  Fenty  (both 
1957),  Post  1169.  New  York,  N,  Y. 

James  J.  Schrang  (1957),  Post  1172,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Arthur  W.  Braverman  (1957),  Post  1206,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Henry  C.  Parke  (1956),  Post  1242,  New  Y'ork, 
N.  Y. 

George  Dougherty  (1957),  Post  1244,  Greenlawn, 
N.  Y. 

Edward  E.  McBroom  (1957),  Post  1298,  Port 
Ewen,  N.  Y. 

George  W.  Tooker  (1954)  and  William  H. 
Clague  (1957).  Post  1487.  Uniondale.  N.  Y. 

William  Stahl  (1957),  Post  1634,  West  Babylon, 
N.  Y. 

Wilbur  A.  Ahlquist  and  Thomas  J.  Whelan  and 
George  E.  Alexander  (all  1957),  Post  1759,  Ja- 
maica. N.  Y. 

Kenneth  C.  Townson  (1955)  and  Raymond  Scou- 
ten  (1957),  Post  1790.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

Walter  Blevins  (1956)  Post  320.  Dobson,  N.  C. 
NORTH  DAKOTA 

T.  O.  Kraabel  (1957),  Post  2,  Fargo,  N.  D. 

John  E.  Ouinn  (1957),  Post  20,  Wahpeton,  N.  D. 

Theo.  H.  Zech  (1957),  Post  180,  Richardton, 
N.  D. 

OHIO 

Lucy  Ervin  Winter  (1944)  and  Alphonse  Cin- 
cione  (1945).  Post  1.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

John  Davis  and  James  Kaminski  and  John  J. 
Ziegler  (all  1954)  and  Anthony  Kowalski  and 
Louis  L.  Kwiatkowski  and  Albert  Lewandowski  and 
Michael  J.  Malinowski  and  Walter  J.  Malinowski 
(all  1955),  Post  18.  Toledo.  Ohio. 

John  V.  Ruth  (1955)  and  Donald  E.  Bowen  and 
Francis  P.  Lawler  and  Fred  W.  Thacker  (all  1956). 
Post  162.  Marion.  Ohio. 

Joseph  M.  Hall  (1957).  Post  399,  Dresden,  Ohio. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Lyell  S.  Spangle  (1938),  Post  1,  Williamsport, 
Pa. 

John  H.  Scott  and  John  Heron  and  J.  Harry 
Letsche  and  Carlton  G.  Ketchum  and  J.  E.  Kessler 
and  Edward  Crump,  Jr.  and  Joseph  A.  Langfitt 
and  Silas  Arrott  Waddell  (all  1953),  Post  5,  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa. 

Hon.  Francis  E.  Walter  (1954)  and  William  M. 
Fehr  and  Clarence  E.  Deemer  (both  1955),  Post 
9.  Easton,  Pa. 

Blanton  G.  Scheivert  (1947),  Post  14,  Hanover, 
Pa. 

Michael  Hardiman  (1948)  and  M.  B.  Horter  and 
William  Ewing,  Jr.  (both  1949)  and  Harry  Lam- 
bert (1950)  and  Francis  X.  Daly  and  Edward  Mc- 
Cormick  (both  1951)  and  Howard  Wunder  (1952), 
Post  20,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Harry  E.  Robb  (1957),  Post  24,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 

Edward  J.  Stackpole  and  Mark  T.  Milnor  and 
Raymond  A.  Brown  and  George  A.  Bacon  and 
Ray  E.  Taylor  and  Coleman  B.  Mark  and  W.  Jack 
(Co)ttinited  on  next  pfige) 


Afflicted  With  Getting  Up  Nights, 
Pains  in  Back,  Hips,  Legs, 
Nervousness,  Tiredness. 

If  you  are  a  victim  of  the  above  symp- 
toms, the  trouble  may  be  due  to  Gland- 
ular Dysfunction.  A  constitutional  Dis- 
ease for  which  it  is  futile  for  sufferers  to 
try  to  treat  themselves  at  home.  Medi- 
cines that  give  temporary  relief  will  not 
remove  the  cause  of  your  trouble. 

To  men  of  middle  age  or  past  this  type 
of  dysfunction  occurs  frequently.  It  is 
accompanied  by  loss  of  physical  vigor, 
graying  of  hair,  forgetfulness  and  ollen 
increase  in  weight.  Neglect  of  such  dys- 
function causes  men  to  grow  old  be- 
fore their  time — premature  senility  and 
possibly  incurable  conditions. 

Most  men,  if  treatment  is  taken  before 
malignancy  has  developed,  can  be  suc- 
cessfully NON-SURGICALLY  treated 
for  Glandular  Dysfunction.  If  the  condi- 
tion is  aggravated  by  lack  of  treatment, 
surgery  may  be  the  only  chance. 


NON'SUR$mL  mATMfm 


The  NON-SURGICAL  treatments  af- 
forded at  the  Excelsior  Institute  are  the 
result  of  20  years  research  by  scientific 
Technologists  and  Competent  Doctors. 

The  War  brought  many  new  techniques 
and  drugs.  These  added  to  the  research 
already  accomplished  has  produced  a  new 
type  of  treatment  that  is  proving  of  great 
benefit  to  man  as  he  advances  in  years. 

The  Excelsior  Institute  is  devoted  par- 
ticularly to  the  treatment  of  diseases  of 
men  of  advancing  years.  Men  from  all 
walks  of  life  and  from  over 
3,000  cities  and  towns  have 
been  successfully  treated. 
They  found  soothing  and 
comforting  relief  and  new 
health  in  life. 


RECTAL 
COLON 

Are  often  as- 
sociated with 
Glandular 
Dysfunction. 
We  can  treat 
these  for  you 
at  the  same 
time. 


LOW   COST  EXAMINATION 

On  your  arrival  here  our 
Doctors  make  a  complete  ex- 
amination.   You  then  decide  if 
you   will  take  the  treatments 
needed.    They   are  so  mild 
they  do  not  require  hospitali- 
zation, A  considerable  saving 
in  expense. 

Write  Today  for  Our 

The  Excelsior  Insti- 
tute has  published  a 
New  FREE  Book  that 
deals  with  diseases 
peculiar  to  men.  It 
could  prove  of  utmost 
importance  to  you. 
There  is  no  obliga- 
tion. Address 

I  EXCELSIOR  INSTITUTE 

Dept.  B3565 
I  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 

I  Gentlemen.  Kindly  send  at  once  your  New 


FREE  BOOK.  I  am. 


.years  old 


NAME- 


ADDRESS- 

TOWN  

STATE  
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LIFE  MEMBERSHIPS 

(Coiiliiitted) 

SHteler  and  Henry  M.  Gross  (all  1935),  Post  27, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

John  C.  Kiehl  and  William  Laudenberger  and 
Frank  X.  Mclain,  Sr.  (all  1947)  and  Walter  E. 
Gebhart  and  Walter  H.  Doner  and  Elias  V.  Ault 
and  Herbert  Gansman  and  Giles  R.  Andes  (all 
1948).  Post  34,  Lancaster,  Pa.  _ 

William  Morgan  and  Norman  A.  Mortimer  and 
Heber  W.  Nagle  and  Victor  F.  Ramar  and  Clinton 
W.  Sheafer  and  Fred  W.  VonDerheiden  and  Stan- 
ley E.  Wagner  and  Arthur  J.  Womer  (all  1948), 
Post  67.  Pottsville.  Pa. 

Charles  S.  Charters  and  Joseph  Bondi  (both 
1957),  Post  77,  Aspinwall,  Pa. 

Dr.  J.  Allyn  Rogers  (1949),  Post  118,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pa. 

Harry  Eugene   Pebly,   Sr.  and  Louis  Mantua 

(both  1957),  Post  162,  Sharpsville,  Pa. 

Thomas  D.  Warke  (1946),  Post  215,  Catasauqua, 
Pa. 

Charles  Miller  and  Louis  Goldberg  and  George 
Readshaw  (all  1956)  and  G.  Howard  Bell  and  Fred 
R.  Lewis  and  Herbert  J.  Haney  (all  1957),  Post 
299,  Sharon,  Pa. 

Harry  W.  Sellers  (1956),  Post  323,  Watsontown, 
Pa. 

Rev.  Joseph  L.  Weisley  (1948)  and  Joseph  S. 
McCracken  (1951)  and  Zigmund  Makarezyk  (1956), 
Post  395.  Kingston,  Pa. 

Thomas  M.  Baldridge  and  C.  P.  Hines  (both 
1956)  Post  515,  Latrobe,  Pa. 

Joseph  C.  McNeils  and  Ed  Schwager  and  Regis 
F.  Cusick,  Jr.  and  Edward  J.  Howard,  Sr.  and 


Joseph  S.  Cherubin  and  Frank  S.  Rakaczky  and 
T.  Frank  Karpa  (all  1954),  Post  538,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Ira  S.  Clemens  (1957),  Post  724,  Wind  Gap,  Pa. 
James  H.  Harvey  (1957),  Post  785,  Glenshaw, 
Pa. 

Clarence  G.  Brown  (1957),  Post  901,  Norristown, 
Pa. 

PHILIPPINES 

Casiano  Karganilla  (1950)  and  Jose  J.  de  Guzman 
(1951)  and  Rev.  Thomas  B.  Cannon  (1955),  Post  7, 
Manila,  P.  I. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Daniel  J.  Gorton  (1956),  Post  14.  Lonsdale,  R.  I. 

Harold  S.  Hopkins  and  Earle  F.  Finlay  (both 
1957),  Post  19,  North  Scituate,  R,  I. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 
Carl  W.  Littlejohn  (1951)  and  Herbert  A.  Tripp 

(1957),  Post  28,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

William  J.  Kane  (1957),  Post  24.  Aberdeen,  S. 
Dak. 

S.  A.  Kirk  (1956),  Post  50,  Sisseton,  S.  Dak. 
TENNESSEE 

Dr.  H.  E.  Carrick  (1957),  Post  12,  Jackson, 
Tenn. 

Charlie  Corcoran  (1953)  and  J.  E.  Descans  and 
Thomas  R.  Butler  and  Clyde  Farmer  (all  1957), 
Post  19,  Columbia,  Tenn. 

Harry   Molyneux  (1948),  Post  50,  Rockwood, 
Tenn. 
TEXAS 

Roger  E.  Thoes  (1943),  Post  120,  Wichita  Falls, 
Tex. 


Eugene  L.  Jackson  (1954),  Post  123,  Cisco,  Tex. 
Claude  W.  Conway  (1955),  Post  204,  Seminole, 

VIRGINIA 

John  J.  Wicker,  Jr.,  (1956),  Post  38,  Richmond, 
Va. 

Ernest  East  (1957),  Post  131,  Waynesboro,  Va. 

Vincent  T.  Tolbert  and  Leo  B.  Wolfe  and  Carl- 
ton Leonard  (all  1956),  Post  159,  Chincoteague, 
Va. 

WASHINGTON 

Elmer  Johnson  (1956),  Post  25,  Kelso,  Wash. 

Fred  Tyler  (1957),  Post  97,  Brewster,  Wash. 
WEST  VIRGINIA 

Harvey  Clyde  Faranatt  (1957),  Post  27,  Dunbar, 
W.  Va. 

Gilio  Ferrante  (1956),  Post  43,  War,  W.  Va. 

Morty  S.  Bowles  and  Jennings  Crawley  Hender- 
son (both  1957),  Post  58,  Montgomery,  W.  Va. 
WISCONSIN 

Arthur  A.  Hoehn  (1957),  Post  53,  Eau  Claire, 
Wis. 

Archie  Pearson  (1956),  Post  71,  Pewaukee,  Wis. 
Clyde  Milbrandt  (1957),  Post  237,  Footville,  Wis. 
Carl  Engel  (1957),  Post  247,  Glidden,  Wis. 

Post  Commanders  or  Adjutants  are 
asked  to  report  life  membership  awards 
to  "Life  Memberships,"  The  American 
Legion  Magazine,  720  5th  Ave.,  New 
York  19,  N.  Y.  Date  of  award  is  re- 
quested in  air  cases. 


MORE  NEW  DEPARTMENT  COMMANDERS  FOR  1957-58 


CONNECTICUT  FRANCE  HAWAII  IDAHO  ILLINOIS  IOWA 


C.  RUSSELL  DAY       MARTIN  G.  BENCZE     JESSIE  J.  COTTER      MELVIN  G.  MEADOWS      ANTHONY  BADAMO    VINCENT  MAXHEIM 
Post  12  Post  1!  Post  28  Post  3  Post  37  Post  190 

Norwalk  Chateauroux  Okinawa  American  Falls  Quincy  Clinton 


KANSAS 


KENTUCKY 


MAINE 


MEXICO 


MINNESOTA 


MISSOURI 


TED  W.  KYLE 
Post  102 
Erie 


WILLIAM  C.  ALLEN    FERNALD  ANDERSON    RICHARD  F.  JOHNSON    LEONARD  G.  CARLSON     WILLIAM  H.  CAIN 
Post  11  Post  136  Post  2  Post  113  Post  46 

Marion  Stockholm  Mexico.  City  Marshall  Butler 


MONTANA  NEVADA  OKLAHOMA  PUERTO  RICO  WISCONSIN  WYOMING 


HAROLD  BRUBAKER      VICTOR  F.  WHITTLESEA     C.  J.  WRIGHT,  JR.        OSCAR  ROMERO        WILLIAM  J.  HAESE         JOHN  SHEME 
Post  32  Posts  Post  40  Post  41  Post  32  Post  26 

Terry  Las  Vegas  Vinita  Santurce  Milwaukee  Powell 
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'TOOK  IN  1217 
FIRST  10  DAYS"  ^ 


Additional  Resolutions  of  1957 

National  American  Legion  Convention 


The  1957  Nat'l  Convention  of  The 
American  Legion,  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 
passed  152  resolutions,  the  sense  of 
many  of  which  were  presented  in  the 
coverage  of  the  Convention  in  the  No- 
vember issue  of  this  magazine. 

Below  is  listed  the  gist  of  all  resolu- 
tions passed  by  the  Convention  whose 
content  was  not  summarized  on  these 
pages  in  November.  They  are  identified 
by  the  resolution  number  in  each  in- 
stance: 

1  — Thanks  all  who  helped  make  the  1957 
Convention  successful. 

3  — Proposes  a  movie  showing  Legion  pro- 
grams. 

8  — Restricts  nat'l  membership  lists  to  in- 
ternal uses. 

22  — Seeks  to  exempt  vets'  benefits  from 
seizure  for  taxes. 

27  — Asks  that  widows  of  veterans  be 
allowed  to  lease  apartments  in  Federal 
ho'ising  projects. 

29  — Asks  Legionnaires  to  interest  quali- 
fied yonngsters  in  the  service  academies. 

34  — Urges  gov't  provide  photos  of  over- 
seas graves  to  next-of-kin. 

37  — Asks  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 
for  the  four  chaplains  who  went  down  on 
the  S.  S.  Dorchester. 

41  — Asks  for  a  standing  committee  on 
veterans  affairs  in  U.  S.  Senate. 

45  —  Authorizes  1957  conference  of  Legion 
Dep't  Commanders  and  Adjutants. 

49  &  616  —  Support  programs  helping  dis- 
charged servicemen  get  jobs. 

50  — Commends  Congressional  committees 
investigating  subversion. 

53  — Asks  that  War  Orphans  Educational 
Act  benefits  cover  all  children  eligible  for 
VA  death  compensation  at  war  rates. 

57  — Seeks  an  end  to  the  irrevocability  of 
elections  of  benefits  under  PL881. 

59  — Urges  adequate  budget  for  high  de- 
gree of  military  preparedness. 

68  — Asks  that  processing  of  GI  housing 
loans  be  expedited. 

74  — Continues  Legion  highway  safety  pro- 
gram. 

77 -Seeks  to  exempt  up  to  $3000  of  life 
insurance  proceeds  from  counting  as  in- 
come in  determining  pension  eligibility  of 
veterans'  widows. 

80  — Supports  continued  global  deploy- 
ment of  U.  S.  military  forces. 


83  — Urges  Congress  investigate  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  and  release  informa- 
tion assembled  on  it. 

91  — Asks  VA  expedite  processing  of  re- 
opened claims  for  death  benefits. 

100  — Opposes  relating  war  vets'  benefits 
to  their  Social  Security  benefits. 

106  — Opposes  use  of  public  properties  by 
subversive  groups  or  persons,  or  those  who 
refuse  to  pay  respect  to  the  flag. 

107  — Disavows  any  Legion  connection 
with  NAVEC  (Nat'l  Ass'n  of  Veterans  Em- 
ployment Councils) ,  which  solicits  funds 
from  public  by  mailing  unasked  merchan- 
dise and  implying  proceeds  help  vets  get 
jobs. 

109  — Seeks  end  of  the  1-year  retroactive 
limitation  on  death  benefits. 

115  -  Memorializes  the  late  Sen.  Joseph 
McCarthy. 

120  — Seeks  correction  of  technical  loop- 
holes whereby  Federal  agencies  circumvent 
intent  of  the  Veterans  Preference  Act. 

126  — Seeks  law  to  permit  waiver  of  por- 
tion of  military  retirement  pay  for  pension 
eligibility  purposes. 

139  — Seeks  to  equalize  retirement  rights 
of  Armed  Forces  reserves  and  regulars. 

143  — Seeks  listing  of  all  who  served  in 
Armed  Forces,  to  be  provided  the  States. 

146  —  Opposes  reduction  of  veterans'  bene- 
fits to  those  in  State  or  Federal  veterans' 
homes. 

153  — Seeks  pension  eligibility  for  WW2 
and  Korea  vets'  widows  on  same  basis  as 
for  WWl  vets'  widows. 

155  — Seeks  presumption  of  service-con- 
nection for  chronic  functional  psychoses  and 
multiple  sclerosis  within  3  years  of  separa- 
tion from  war  service. 

156  — Asks  that  active  pulmonary  TB  be 
deemed  total  and  permanent  disability  for 
pension  purposes. 

161  — Urges  more  thorough  investigation 
of  UNESCO  by  Congress. 

163  — Asks  that  builders  who  have  once 
defrauded  vets  be  barred  from  further  GI 
loan  financing. 

183  — Asks  Federal  headstones  for  wives 
of  deceased  vets  buried  in  state  military 
cemeteries. 

187  —  Opposes  separation  of  any  part  of 
Lincoln  (Nebr.)  VA  hospital  from  VA. 

200  — Urges  Federal  employees  be  in- 
structed in  proper  flag  etiquette. 

206  — Seeks  law  to  permit  waiver  of  any 
part  of  any  form  of  retirement  pension  or 
(C.oiilinued  on  next  page) 


FUNISY  GI  MOVIE 


THE  TWO  SCENES  above  are  from  Operation  Mad  Ball,  an  uproariously  funny  Columbia 
mox'ie.  At  left,  Ernie  Kovacs,  who  plays  a  captain  wildly  bucking  for  major,  pointedly  lays 
down  the  law  to  Dick  York.  And  at  right,  York  and  his  bigtime  operator  pals,  Mickey 
Rooney  and  Jack  Lemmon,  make  plans  to  insure  success  of  their  wheeling  and  dealing. 


Some  make  more,  some  less 
We  help  you  to  start  Your 

Own  Ail-Year  Business 
Make  Big  Money!  With  our 
easily  operated,  highly  effi- 
cient wall  washer,  Chas. 
Stelle  took  in  $217  gross  in 
first  ten  days.  E.  L.  Goss 
took  in  more  than  $10,000  in 
one  year.  E.  C.  Taber  wrote, 
"/  made  $400  gross  in  two 
weeks."  And  no  wonder — this  machine  waslies 
walls  6  times  faster  and  better  than  by  hand. 
Your  Money-making  Opportunity.  Enjoy  in- 
dependence—  freedom  from  bosses,  layoffs. 
Customers  everywhere  —  homes,  offices, 
schools,  etc.  Expenses  low,  profits  high.  No 
shop  necessary;  operate  from  home.  Can  start 
spare  time  until  your  full  time  is  available. 

Lose  no  time.  Get  all  facts  without  obligation 


FREE  BOOK!    MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 


•  VON  SCHRAOER  MFG.  CO. 

•  W17  "W"  PL,  Racine,  Wisconsin 

,  Send  at  once  (no  obligation)  your  FREE 

,  booklet  containing  information  about  your 

•  WALL  WASHING  MACHINE  anci  how  I  can  start 

•  my  own  permanent,  profitable  business. 


Name  

Address- 
City  


-Zone- 


-State- 


5  Days  FREE  TRIAL 

Hurry!  Get  in  on  these  sensational 
accordion  values,  America's  largest 
exclusive  accordion  dealer  selling 
out  finest  brand  new  accordion  over- 
stock! Fabulous  savings.  Leading 
brands  in  more  than  30  new  models. 
Small  down  payment.  Easy  terms. 

Trade-ins  accepted.  Chance  of  a  lifetime. 

Knrr  color  catalog  & 

r  Wholesale  Prices  .  .  . 

Learn  how  easily  you  may  own  and  play  a  fine 
accordion.  Rush  name  and  address  for  big 
free  Color  Catalog  and  new  low  wholesale 
price  list.  No  ohiisation.  Write  TODAYl 
ACCORDION  MANUFACTURERS  AND  WHOLESALERS  OUTLET 
:!003  VI.  Chicago  Avenue,  Dept.  A-127,  Chicago  22,  III. 


FREE 

tor  promptness  .  . . 

•  FREE  Lessons 

•  Music  Stand 

•  Deluxe  Case 

•  Lifetime  Guarantee 


C] 


UPTURE 


ENJOY  NEW  FREEDOM   -  .  — 

of  action,  peace  of  mind  and   '■     [ENTIREtY  DIFFERENTi 

comfort  at  work  or  play.   — — 

Proven,  patented  MILLICI!  /,  , 

holds  your  rupture  back  lJa> 
and  Night — \\U\  biing  you  lasr-  j 
ing  relief,  has  helped  thousand-.  >- 
For  FREE  fads  in  plain  wrap- 
per. Send  Name  and  Address  to    \  \  . 

FRED  B.  MILLER,  Dept.  S3-T 
Exclusive  Manufacturer  Hagerstown.  Marylan 


PAYS  BIG!  SEND  FOR  FREE,  BIG,  ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOG  NOW!  Graduates  report 
making  substantial  incomes.  Start  and  run  your 
own  business  quickly.  Men,  women  of  all  aRes. 
learn  easily.  Course  covers  Sales,  Property 
Management,  Appraising,  Loans,  Hortgages,  and 
related  subjects.  STUDY  AT  HOME  or  in  class- 
rooms in  leading  cities.  Diploma  awarded. 
Write   TODAY   for    free   book!    No  obligation. 

Approved  for  World  War  II  and  Korean  Veterans 
WEAVER  SCHOOL  OF  REAL  ESTATE  (Est.  1936j 
2020A  Grand  Avenue  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


I  How// 


A  POSTCflRD| 


CAN  PUT  YOU  IN  A 
FINE  BUSINESS!  ^ 


Rush  Card  TODAY  for  FREE  OUTFIT 

Get  into  highly  profitable,  repeat-order  shoe  busi 
ness!  Sell  new  lineof  Air-Cushion  comfort  shoes, 
to  friends,  neig-hbors.  folks  at  work!  Over  21^ 
dress,  sport,  work,  safety  shoe  styles  foi 

men,  women.  Never  sold  by  Btores.  Just2easy 
orders  a  day— in  spare  time— bring  you  $217  extra 
incomeamonth!  No  investment .  Rushnamennd 
address  TODAY  for  FREK  SELLING  OUTFIT  , 
MASON  SHOE,  Dept.  99 1  .Chippewa  Falls, Wis. 
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RESOLUTIONS 

(Continued) 

annuity  for  VA  pension  eligibility  purposes. 

224  — Urges  maintaining  a  ready  military 
reserve  in  state  of  constant  current  effec- 
tiveness. 

226 -Commends  Nat'l  Cmdr  Dan  Daniel 
for  his  Americanism  leadership. 

229  — Demands  protection  of  rights  of  vets 
under  Veterans  Preference  Act. 

238  —  Supports  adequate  appropriations  for 
agencies  assisting  veterans  in  employment. 

239  — Seeks  to  protect  Civil  Service  re- 
tirement rights  of  vets  who  have  to  take 
more  than  6  months'  leave  because  of  war- 
incurred  disabilities. 

240  — Asks  that  disabled  vets'  retirement 
pay  under  Civil  Service  be  tax  exempt. 

243  — Opposes  proposed  bills  to  exempt  the 
position  of  Hearing  Examiner  from  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Veterans  Preference  Act. 

244  — Extends  tenure  of  Legion  committee 
on  military  justice  for  one  year. 

269  — Asks  that  Armed  Forces  Chaplains 
handle  death  notification  to  next-of-kin. 

293 -Asks  that  Post  Offices  abide  by  Civil 
Service  regulations  in  hiring  vets  as  Christ- 
mas auxiliaries. 

298 -Urges  Legion  Posts  support  local 
Civil  Air  Patrol  cadet  training. 

300  — Commends  Legion  air  power  publi- 
cations. 

303  — Seeks  more  well-rounded  U.  S.  mili- 
tary establishment. 

305 -Supports  HR7533  to  make  discharged 
servicemen  eligible  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation. 

308 -Commends  FBI  and  its  director. 

317  — Opposes  participation  of  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  in  any  international  veterans 
organization. 

325  — Supports  realistic  salary  program 
for  VA  medical  staffs. 

326  — Seeks  increase  in  VA  burial  allow- 
ance to  $250. 

327  — Seeks  full  veterans'  status  for 
women  who  served  in  the  WAAC. 

339 -  Asks  that  Old  Glory  display  in 
Smithsonian  Institution  be  amplified. 

340 -  Urges  that  flag  law  of  U.  S.  be 
taught  in  all  high  schools. 


345  — Asks  Senate  subcommittee  on  In- 
ternal Security  to  resume  its  investigation 
of  State  Dep't  personnel. 

383  —  Urges  a  single  VA  office  for  handling 
hospital  admission  eligibility  in  communi- 
ties with  more  than  one  VA  hospital. 

390  — Seeks  active  duty  status  for  time 
spent  in  Plattsburg,  Presidio  and  Ft.  Sheri- 
dan training  camps  (1916-18),  for  those  who 
went  into  active  duty  from  such  camps. 

396  —  Recommends  nat'l  Legion  citations 
to  outstanding  interstate  employers  of  the 
physically  handicapped. 

404  — Opposes  revising  military  discharge 
on  basis  of  civilian  behavior. 

415  — Protests  great  reduction  of  benefits 
that  are  implicit  in  tentative  revisions  of 
VA  disability  rating  schedule. 

416  — Insists  that  VA  hospital  admissions 
be  administered  in  conformity  to  law. 

421  — Urges  broader  scholarship  and  edu- 
cational loan  programs. 

435  — Seeks  laws  for  restoring  civil  law 
following  any  civil  defense  emergency. 

436  — Seeks  to  decentralize  locations  of 
defense  industry. 

437 -Urges  President  to  enforce  PL436, 
requiring  Defense  Dep't  to  use  a  single 
supply  catalog. 

439  — Opposes  Civil  Service  recruitment 
of  personnel  through  private  agencies. 

441  — Continues  Legion  support  of  Cru- 
sade for  Freedom. 

453  —  Continues  support  of  President's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Physi- 
cally Handicapped. 

457  -  Designates  the  year  1957-58  as  "Vet- 
erans Legislation  Year." 

464  — Opposes  any  weakening  of  the  Vet- 
erans Preference  Act. 

460  — Seeks  removal  of  objectionable  mu- 
rals from  Rincon  Annex  of  San  Francisco 
Post  Office. 

491  — Asks  that  disability  ratings  for  serv- 
vice-connected  hearing  loss  be  placed  on 
the  basis  prescribed  by  law. 

492  — Asks  for  end  to  "dual  compensation" 
law  limiting  what  retired  military  person- 
nel could  receive  as  combined  military  re- 
tirement pay  and  salary  for  work  as  civil 
servants. 


493  — Seeks  a  ready  reserve  of  military  air 
transport  capable  of  global  airlift. 

494  — Urges  instruction  in  aviation  sci- 
ences in  American  schools. 

495  — Urges  a  strong  American  Merchant 
Marine  and  pinpoints  14  specific  recom- 
mendations to  that  end. 

498  — Supports  strong  Navy,  further  de- 
velopment of  carrier  aviation,  and  a  strong 
Marine  Corps. 

500  — Asks  that  civil  employees  of  De- 
fense Dep't  who  are  members  of  vet  or- 
ganization firing  squads  be  given  time  off 
with  pay  to  perform  military  rites  for  de- 
ceased war  veterans. 

507 -Asks  that  new  VA  hospital  in  To- 
peka,  Kans.,  be  named  Colmery-O'Neil 
Hospital. 

508  — Seeks  to  preserve  and  restore  cer- 
tain service  life  insurance  rights  of  vets. 

542  — Seeks  to  liberalize  citizenship  status 
of  children  of  vets  living  abroad,  one  of 
whose  parents  is  an  alien. 

543  — Seeks  to  protect  citizenship  of  natu- 
ralized citizen  vets  of  Korean  war  living 
abroad. 

545 -Opposes  HR62  and  HR63  and  any 
other  proposals  to  deprive  vets,  their 
widows  and  orphans  of  pensions  based  on 
war  service. 

553  — Endorses  use  of  loyal  informants  by 
agencies  investigating  subversion. 

557 -Seeks  end  to  Mutual  Security  Ad- 
ministration's ignoring  of  Veterans  Prefer- 
ence Act. 

566  — Asks  increase  of  ceiling  on  direct 
GI  loans  to  $13,500. 

567  — Endorses  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration and  urges  it  to  further  its  assistance 
to  farm  veterans. 

578  — Seeks  to  stop  VA  from  halting  pen- 
sion payments  on  the  basis  of  anticipated 
disqualifying  income,  not  yet  received. 

586  — Permits  Nat'l  Cmdr  to  extend  date 
for  fall  meeting  of  Nat'l  Executive  Commit- 
tee, for  good  cause,  with  approval  of  Nat'l 
Executive  Committee. 

588  — Asks  transfer  of  Naval  Hospital,  San 
Juan,  P.R.,  to  VA. 

591  — Commends  Firing  Line,  Legion  anti- 
subversive  publication;  urges  promotion  of 
its  circulation. 

593  — An  11-part  statement  of  the  broad 
War  Veterans'  Rehabilitation  policy  of  The 
American  Legion. 

594  — A  7-part  statement  of  the  basis  for 
conducting  a  War  Veterans'  Rehabilitation 
program  on  the  Post  level. 

595 -Urges  that  Aid  to  Dependent  Chil- 
dren payments  become  effective  on  date  of 
application  for  assistance. 

596  — Opposes  publishing  names  of  juve- 
niles who  are  first  offenders  or  found  guilty 
of  minor  law  violations. 

606  — Supports  keeping  GI  loan  program 
in  the  Veterans  Administration. 

607  — Supports  enforcement  of  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  findings. 

608  — Urges  Civil  Service  Commission  to 
amend  its  system  of  appeals  for  veterans. 

609  — Urges  amendment  of  method  of  fill- 
ing Postmastership  vacancies. 

611  — Seeks  revision  of  Legion  member- 
ship quota  formula. 

612  — Opposes  Air  Reserve  Technician 
plan,  as  it  bars  employment  of  the  disabled. 

613  — Urges  Congress  revitalize  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration. 

614  —  Urges  investigating  potentialities, 
military  and  commercial,  of  lighter-than- 
air  craft. 

618  — Seeks  further  development  of  ama- 
teur radio  networks  by  Legionnaires. 

619  —  Pinpoints  11  specifics  for  mainte- 
nance of  strong  modern  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps. 


WORLD  SERIES  OPENER 


FRED  FOX,  left,  1957  American  Legion  Junior  Baseball  Player  of  the  Year  throws  out 
tlie  first  ball  of  the  1957  World  Series  as  Baseball  Commissioner  Ford  Frick  watches.  Fox 
and  his  teammates  who  won  the  Junior  Baseball  title  for  Post  50,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  for  the 
fourth  time  in  Legion  history,  flew  to  New  York  for  a  three-day  visit  where  they  were  the 
guests  of  Commissioner  Frick  at  the  first  two  World  Series  games  in  the  Yankee  Stadium. 
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PEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS: 


JOHN  LEWIS  SMITH,  JR.,  Past  Cmdr 
of  Post  1,  Washington,  D.  C,  appointed 
District  of  Columbia  municipal  judge. 

DONALD  R.  WILSON,  Past  Nat'l  Cmdr 
of  The  American  Legion  (1951-52),  re- 
signed as  president  of  Oglethorpe  Uni- 
versity to  join  the  Hearst  newspaper 
organization  as  ass't  publisher  of  the 
Albany  (N.  Y. )  Times-Union. 

cLAREiXCE  w.  BIRD,  diicctor  of  The 
American  Legion  Economic  Div.,  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  Federal  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Employment  Security. 

JOE  GETTYS,  member  of  Post  150, 
Harlan,  Iowa,  chosen  president  of  the 
Iowa  State  Education  Ass'n. 

ALEX  D.  MACKINNON,  appointed  Dep't 
Adj't  of  Vermont,  succeeding  emilio  s. 
iGLESiAS,  resigned. 

EDWARD  N.   SCHEIBERLING,  Past  Nat'l 

Cmdr  of  The  American  Legion  (1944- 
45) ,  awarded  the  Silver  Antelope  Award 
of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

MRS.  VERNA  GRIMM,  retired  after  34 
years  as  librarian  of  The  American 
Legion.  She  is  succeeded  bv  thomas  v. 
HULL,  of  Post  318,  Westfield,  Ind. 

DAN  DA.NiEL,  Past  Nat'l  Cmdr  of  The 
American  Legion  (1956-57),  named 
ass't  to  the  president  of  Dan  River  Mills. 

ROBY  c.  THOMPSON,  Past  Dcp't  Cmdr 
of  Virginia  (1930-31),  appointed  Fed- 
eral judge  for  the  Western  District  of 
Virginia. 

ROBERT  F.  MURPHY,  Past  Dcp't  Cmdr 
of  Massachusetts  (1956-57),  appointed 
special  rehabilitation  representative  on 
the  staff  of  The  American  Legion,  suc- 
ceeding   CHARLES    JOSEPH  MCCARTHY, 

deceased. 

CHESTER  E.  MAY',  appointed  Adj't  of 
Dep't  of  Nevada. 

E.  A.  RICE,  appointed  Adj't  of  Arkan- 
sas. 

GEORGE  OSBORNE,  resigned  as  Adj't  of 
Dep't  of  Georgia. 

CLARENCE  E.  CROSS,  member  of  The 
American  Legion  Finance  Commission, 


and  vice  president  of  the  First  Nat'l 
Bank  of  Chicago,  celebrated  50th  anni- 
versary of  his  association  with  that  bank. 

JAMES    E.     MARTINEAU,     Past  Dcp't 

Cmdr  of  Wisconsin  (1954-55),  ap- 
pointed cochairman  of  the  Wis.  State 
Brotherhood  Committee  for  1958. 

American  Legion  Nat'l  Field  Repre- 
sentative JAMES  H.  JONES,  retired. 

c.  s.  COLLIER,  JR.,  member  of  Post 
20,  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  reappointed  di- 
rector of  W.  Va.  Dep't  of  Veterans 
Affairs. 
Died: 

LAWRENCE  TRAiNOR,  Past  Dep't  Cmdr 
of  Pennsylvania  (1948-49). 

LE  ROY  w.  BARNS,  Past  Nat'l  Vicc 
Cmdr  of  The  American  Legion  (1947- 
48);  in  Mitchell,  S.  Dak. 

JOHN  c.  DUNN,  Alternate  Nat'l  Execu- 
tive Committeeman  from  California; 
while  swimming  in  Bermuda  after  the 
39th  Nat'l  Convention. 

CH.\RLES  KiBBE,  rcputcd  holdcr  of  the 
No.  1  membership  card  in  The  Ameri- 
can Legion;  in  Bemidji,  Minn. 

MTLLiAM  A.  LUNDY,  109,  ouc  of  three 
surviving  Civil  War  veterans  (all  Con- 
federates); in  Crestview,  Fla. 

JOHN  J.  NOLL,  longtime  (1922-45) 
associate  editor  of  The  American  Legion 
Magazine;  in  Sacramento,  Calif. 

BRIG.   GEN.   RALPH   C.    TOBIN,   of  Post 

107,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  WW2  CO.  of 
the  7th  Regt.,  N.Y.N.G. 

JOSEPH  R.  HAWN,  Past  Dep't  Cmdr  of 
New  York  (1950-51),  and  Postmaster 
at  Buffalo. 

DA\TD  BLAKEMAN,  Past  Nat'l  Execu- 
tive Committeeman  from  Oregon  (1949- 
51);  at  Laguna  Beach,  CaHf. 

HERMAN  G.  NAMi,  Past  Dcp't  Cmdr  of 
Texas  (1945-46);  suddenly,  in  San  An- 
tonio. 

OSCAR  H.  DOYLE,  Past  Dep't  Cmdr  of 
South  Carolina  (1929-30);  at  Ander- 
son, S.  C. 

DUDLEY    A.    WHITE,    SR.,    Past  Dcp't 

Cmdr  of  Ohio  (1929-30);  in  Delaware, 
Ohio. 


AUXILIARY  VICE-PRESIDENTS,  1958 


IN  OUR  NOVEMBER  ISSUE  Convention  coverage,  the  names  of  the  five  Nat'l  Vice 
Presidents  of  The  American  Legion  Auxiliary  for  1958  were  inadvertently  scrambled. 
Shown  above,  they  are,  left  to  right:  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Hoey,  New  Haven,  Ind.;  Mrs.  Joseph 
McMurrin,  Logan,  Utah;  Mrs.  James  F.  Hayes,  Denver,  Colo.;  Mrs.  Vernon  H.  Randall, 
Baltimore,  Md.;  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Benton,  Tulsa,  Okla.   Each  represents  a  nat'l  region. 


What  Do  3  Out  of  4 
Doctors  Recommend 
to  Relieve  Pkin? 

A  survey  shows  3  out  of  4  doctors  recommend  the 
famous  ingredients  of  Anacin  Tablets  to  relieve  pain 
of  headache,  neuritis  and  neuralgia.  Here's  why 
Anacin®  gives  you  better  total  effect  in  relieving 
pain  than  aspirin  or  any  buffered  aspirin: 

aai^  ACTS  INSTANTLY:  Anacin  goes  to  work  instantly. 
Brings  fast  relief  to  source  of  your  pain. 

MORE  EFFECTIVE:  Anacin  is  like  a  doctor's  pre- 
scription. That  is,  Anacin  contains  not  one  but 
a  combination  of  effective,  medically  proven  in- 
gredients. 

SAFER;  Anacin  simply  can  not  upset  your  stomach. 

LESSENS  TENSION:  Anacin  also  reduces  nervous 
tension,  leaves  you  relaxed,  feeling  fine  after  pain 
goes.  Buy  Anacin  today. 

Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 

Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 

For  the  first  time  science  has  found  a 
new  healing  substance  with  the  astonishing 
ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  —  without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  relieving 
pain,  actual  reduction  (shrinkage)  took 
place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  —  results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  astonishing 
statements  like  "Piles  have  ceased  to  be  a 
problem ! " 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  substance 
(Bio-Dyne*  )  — discovery  of  a  world-famous 
research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in  sup- 
pository or  ointment  form  under  the  name 
Preparation  H.*  Ask  for  it  at  all  drug  count- 
ers—money back  guarantee.    *Keg.  u.  s.  Pat.  off. 

Afi|llllUlTl,||T 

II  BECOME  AN  EXPERT  IM  I 

AttbUiilllMnI 

SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLE  LESSON 

Executive  Accountants  and  CPAs  earn  S5.000  to  JIO.OOO  a  year 
and  up.  Thousands  needed.  We  train  you  thoroly  at  home  in  sp^re  time 
for  CPA  examinations  or  executive  accounting  positions.  Previous 
experience  unnecessary .  Personal  trainjntr  under  supervision  of  staff 
of  CPAs  and  Expert  Accountants.  Write  for  free  book.  "Opportuni- 

LASALLE  Extension  University,  417  So.  Dearborn  St. 

A  Correspondence  Institution,  Dept.  12361-H,  Chicago  5,  III. 

GOVERNMENT  40  ACRE 

OIL  LEASE  $100 

Act  of  Congress  gives  citizens  equal  rights  with  Oil 
Go's,  to  obtain  Govt,  leases.  You  do  no  drilling,  yet 
may  share  in  fortunes  made  from  oil  on  public  lands. 
(Payments  if  desired)  Licensed  &  Bonded  Oil  Brokers. 
Free  Information  &  Maps  of  booming  areas.  Write: 

NORTH  AMERICAN  OIL  SURVEYS 

8272-L  SUNSET  BLVD.,  LOS  ANGELES  46,  CALIF. 


RUPTURED 


BE  FREE  FROM  TRUSS  SLAVERY 

Now  there  is  a  new  modern  Non-Surgical  treat- 
ment designed  to  permanently  correct  rupture. 
These  Non-Surgical  treatments  are  so  certain, 
that  a  Lifetime  Certificate  of  Assurance  is  given. 

Write  today  for  our  New  FREE  Book  that 
gives  facts  that  may  save  you  painful  and  expen- 
sive surgery,  and  tells  how  non-surgically  you  may 
again  work,  live,  play  and  love  and  enjoy  life  in 
the  manner  ycu  desire.  There  is  no  obligation. 
Excelsior  Hernia  Clinic,  Dept.  7205  Excelsior  Spgs.,  Mo. 

""''"^SHR.  EVENINGS 

P.Ttrick  paid  for  his  home 
sharpening  saws  with  Foley 
Saw  Filer.  Mix  made  $900 
year  sparetime.  Crego  files 
1.000  saws  yearly.  Make  $3 
to  $5  hour  at  home  in  steady 
year  'round  CASH  business. 
No  experience  needed  to 
sharpen  saws  like  new.  Free 
book  tells  how  to  start.  Send 
postcard  today— no  salesman 
will  call. 

FOLEY  MFG.  CO.  1239-7  Foley  BIdg.,  Minneapolis  18,  Minn. 
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COMRADES 
IN  DISTRESS 

Space  does  not  permit  notices  to  contact 
persons  for  any  purpose  except  to  assist  in 
establishing  a  claim  for  a  veteran  or  his  de- 
pendents. Statement  to  that  effect  should 
accompany  notice. 

Send  notices  to:  Comrades  in  Distress, 
The  American  Legion  Magazine,  720  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  19,  New  York. 

Army 

7th  Cav,  Troop  I  (Philippines)— Need  to  locate 
anyone  who  served  with  me  in  this  outfit  dur- 
ing the  period  1908-11.  Also  need  to  hear  from 
anyone  who  remembers  that  I  was  hospitalized 
in  Batangas  in  1911  because  of  rheumatic 
fever.  Write  me,  Alfred  J.  Ver  Fault,  5706 
25th  Ave.  S.,  Gulfport  7,  Fla.  Claim  pending. 

7th  Div,  Field  Hospital  No.  34-Need  to  hear 
from  anyone  who  served  with  me  during  the 
period  Apr.  28,  1918-July  10,  1919.  Write  me, 
E.  L.  Harper,  Good  Hope,  Ga.  Claim  pend- 
ing. 

16th  Veterinary  Hosp— I  was  a  horseshoer  in  this 
outfit  in  WWl.  I  served  at  Camp  Travis,  Tex., 
and  Camp  Lee,  Va.,  and  landed  at  St.  Nazaire. 
France,  in  late  1918.  Was  later  stationed  at 
Voldohon,  Epinal,  and  Neufchateau,  and  was 
sent  to  hospital  from  Neufchateau.  Now  need 
to  contact  anyone  who  served  with  me.  espe- 
cially Arthur  Pehl  (Tex.).  Write  me.  Ruby  Lee 
Pyland,  Box  202,  Hughes  Springs,  Tex.  Claim 
pending. 

22nd  Service  Co,  Signal  Corps  (WWl)-Need  to 

locate  members  of  this  company  who  served 
in  Jersey  City.  N.  J.  at  220  Pavonia  Ave.  and 
Erie  Street.  Write  me,  Henry  E.  Tripp,  Jr., 
318  N.  Harvey  St.,  Washington,  N.  C.  Claim 
pending. 

25th  Div,  35th  Inf,  Co.  K-While  on  patrol  in 
Korea  in  Feb.  1953,  my  back  was  injured. 
There  were  13  in  the  patrol;  Harvey  Martin 
was  squad  leader.  Need  to  hear  from  anyone 
who  remembers  me.  Write  me,  George  D. 
Tinkham,  214  Brackett  St.,  Portland,  Maine. 
Claim  pending. 

29th  Div,  116th  Inf,  Co  G-Need  to  contact  any- 
one who  served  with  this  outfit  at  Camp  Mc- 
Clellan,  Ala.,  in  1917-18.  Write  me,  Henry 
Salyer,  Box  72,  Anawalt,  W.  Va.  Claim  pend- 
ing. 

35th  Div,  137th  Inf,  Co  L-Need  to  locate  the  fol- 
lowing named  veterans  of  this  outfit  (the  last 
known  address  of  each  is  listed  in  parenthesis 
following  his  name.):  James  T.  Castleton 
(Lakeview,  111.).  Charlie  H.  Holmes  (Paola, 
Kans.).  Joas  Vitoil  (New  Bedford,  Mass.), 
Robert  W.  Jones  (Vernon,  Kans.),  Orrid  G. 
Lotton  (Yates  Center,  Kans  ),  Pierre  Lasalle 
(Manchester,  N.  H.),  Christian  Madsen  (De- 
troit, Mich.).  Write  Dept.  Hq.,  The  Ameri- 
can Legion,  Memorial  Bldg.,  Topeka,  Kans. 

42nd  Div,  232nd  Inf,  Co  F  &  Hq  Co  of  2nd  Bn- 
Need  to  contact  anyone  who  served  with  me 
in  Europe  in  WW2  and  who  knows  about 
my  stomach  condition.  Write  me,  William 


OUTSTANDING  SCOUT 
LEADERS 


PICKED  BY  THE  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
as  being  in  the  top  ten  rural  Scoutmasters 
in  the  country  this  year  were  Legionnaires 
Harold  Krupke  (left)  and  Mason  Lemons 
(right.)  Krupke  leads  Boy  Scout  Troop  91, 
sponsored  by  Post  577,  Lena,  111.  Lemons 
heads  Troop  57,  sponsored  by  Post  523, 
Booker,  Texas.  Both  men  got  scholarships  to 
the  Philmont  (N.  Mex. )  Boy  Scout  Ranch 
Scoutmaster's    Conference    last  summer. 


(Blackie)  Trullender,  2111  21st  St.,  Gulfport, 
Miss. 

60th  Field  Station  Hosp— Need  to  hear  from  any- 
one who  remembers  that  Richard  J.  Bell  was 

thrown  from  a  truck  in  France  in  1953.  Write 
David  Mulliken,  Service  Officer,  American 
Legion  Post  1,  Leonia,  N.  J.  Claim  pending. 

91st  Div,  361st  Inf,  Co  H— Need  to  locate  anyone 
who  served  with  me  in  1918  at  Camp  Lewis, 
Wash.  Especially  need  to  locate  the  red-haired 
doctor  and  anyone  else  who  served  with  the 
361st  Inf  Infirmary.  Also  need  to  hear  from 
any  doctors  who  served  on  the  Board  of 
Review  at  Camp  Lewis;  and  anyone  who 
served  in  Casual  Co  D,  38th  Bn,  at  the  Pre- 
sidio, San  Francisco,  Calif.,  in  1918.  Write 
me,  Wilber  S.  Sharp,  No.  7  Arch  Way,  Cali- 
stoga,  Calif.  Claim  pending 

97th  Gen  Hosp— Need  to  contact  anyone  who  re- 
members Wilbert  Nicklas  (Bert)  Wenzelburger 
who  was  released  from  this  hospital  Oct.  24, 
1952,  after  having  been  there  for  four  or  five 
weeks.  Also  need  to  contact  anyone  who 
served  with  him  in  the  66th  CIC,  Region  111. 
Also  need  to  hear  from  doctors  who  treated 
him  for  a  hip  condition,  especially  Col  F.  H. 
Van  Wagner,  Lt  Col  Robert  D.  Anderson,  1st 
Lt  N.  L.  Marsen,  and  Col  J.  R.  Barnall.  Write 
me,  Mrs.  Edythe  Whitley,  2710  Belmont  Blvd., 
Nashville  12,  Tenn.  Claim  pending. 

1052nd  Engr  Co— The  late  Joseph  A.  Morgan  left 
the  U.  S.  on  July  25,  1943;  he  arrived  in 
Milne  Bay,  New  (juinea,  Aug.  21,  1943,  and 
was  assigned  to  the  1052nd  on  Aug.  23.  He 
served  at  Lae,  Goodenough  Islands,  and  Hol- 
landia  in  New  Guinea,  and  at  Tacloban, 
Leyte,  in  the  Philippines.  He  returned  to  the 
U.  S.  on  Nov.  14,  1945.  Need  to  hear  from 
anyone  who  saw  him  wounded  or  who  knows 
that  he  received  treatment  or  who  served  with 
him.  Write  Raymond  F.  Shear,  American 
Legion  Service  Officer,  Box  112,  Belmont, 
N.  Y.  Claim  pending. 

Camp  Blanding,  Fla.,  199th  Inf  Training  Bn,  Co  A 
—When  this  outfit  went  to  the  mortar  range 
in  July  1944.  I  passed  out  and  was  taken  to 
the  hospital.  From  there  I  was  discharged 
because  of  a  heart  condition.  Now  need  to 
hear  from  anyone  who  remembers  me.  Write 
me,  George  Latvala,  Box  564,  Newport,  N.  H. 
Claim  pending. 

Navy 

1st   Marine   Brigade,    11th   Marines,   Btry   C  — 

While  stationed  on  Guam  from  Jan.  to  Apr. 
1949,  Farris  Fletcher  Griffin  was  lame  from 
having  injured  his  back  and  leg  while  lifting 
as  a  member  of  an  artillery  gun  section.  Oc- 
casionally he  needed  30  or  more  minutes  to 
get  out  of  bed  in  the  morning.  His  nickname 
was  "Okie."  Now  need  to  hear  from  anyone 
who  served  with  him.  Write  me.  H.  P.  Rivers, 
Service  Officer,  Post  180,  The  American 
Legion,  Hartshorne,  Okla.  Claim  pending. 

1st  Marine  Div,  5th  Marines,  Company  M— My 
son,  the  late  Cpl  Charles  Sidney  Miller,  was 
killed  at  Guadalcanal,  Nov.  2,  1942.  Now 
need  to  locate  anyone  who  served  with  him. 
Write  me,  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Miller,  Caroline 
Ave.,  Box  125,  Route  4,  Smithtown,  N.  Y. 

35th  Special  Seabecs— While  serving  with  this  out- 
fit on  Red  Hill,  Oahu,  about  Aug.  1945,  I  was 
treated  for  a  fungus  infection  of  both  ears. 
I  also  served  with  the  52nd  Seabees  at  Bikini 
in  Apr.  1946.  Now  need  to  hear  from  anyone 
who  remembers  that  I  had  trouble  hearing. 
Write  me,  Anthony  Avena,  1266  65th  St., 
Brooklyn  19,  N.  Y. 

Armed  Guard  aboard  S.S.  Marymar  and  S.S. 
James  Whitcomb  Riley— Need  to  hear  from 
anyone  who  served  with  me  aboard  these 
ships.  Especially  remember  the  officers  in 
charge:  Lts  E.  W.  Hurn  and  Statler,  and  Ensign 
Freeman.  Also  need  to  contact  anyone  who  was 
with  Supply  Group  USNAAB,  Salcombe 
Devon  in  1943-45.  Write  me,  Charles  E. 
Booker,  9716  Wichita  Ave.,  College  Park,  Md. 
Claim  pending. 

Coast  Guard  Cutter  Mayflower— While  serving 
aboard  this  ship  during  the  period  Oct.  15-Nov. 
28,  1943,  I  was  thrown  9  to  12  feet  from  a 
second  deck  hatchway  landing  over  railing 
downward.  My  head  struck  the  ribbing  of 
the  bulkhead,  and  I  was  knocked  out.  I  was 
carried  to  sickbay  by  a  shipmate;  there  I  was 
treated  by  Chief  Pharmacist's  Mate  R.  W. 
Wetcher.  Need  to  contact  anyone  who  remem- 
bers the  incident,  especially  the  shipmate  who 
carried  me  to  sickbay.  Also  need  to  contact 
the  ship's  cook  1/c  who  accidentally  locked 
me  in  the  cooler.  Write  me,  Lenneth  L.  Bill- 
ingsley,  614  N.  Maple,  Oilman,  111.  Claim 
pending. 

Eniwetok,  NAB  3237— Need  to  contact  former 
members  of  the  signal  crew  of  the  USS  Ganse- 
yoort  or  any  deck  officers  who  were  aboard 
while  she  was  station  ship  in  early  1944.  I 
was  a  signal  watch  supervisor  at  H2  at  that 
time.  Write  me,  John  E.  (Pop)  Hamadock, 
501  Douglas  Ave.,  Elizabeth,  Pa.  Claim  pend- 
ing. 

Sub  24— In  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  on  Mar.  31, 


1926,  the  late  Chief  Machinist's  Mate  Joseph 
Desieur  Matthiew  fell  overboard  from  Sub  24. 
He  was  taken  aboard  the  hospital  ship  Relief 
and  taken  to  the  Navy  hospital  in  San  Diego, 
Calif.  Now  need  to  locate  anyone  who  remem- 
bers him.  Write  me,  Mrs.  Nellie  B.  Matthiew, 
P.O.  Box  1231,  Yukon,  Fla.  Claim  pending. 
USS  Tenndores— Need  to  locate  anyone  who  re- 
members that  I  served  in  this  ship  in  1918-19, 
and  that  I  was  in  sickbay.  Write  me,  William 
J.  Cullinane,  U.  S.  Naval  Home,  24th  and 
Grays  Ferry  Road,  Philadelphia  46,  Pa. 

Air 

7th  AACS— My  back  was  injured  when  I  was 
thrown  from  a  moving  truck  on  way  to 
bomber  strip  while  I  was  serving  as  control 
tower  operator  in  the  Wallis  Islands  in  Nov. 
1943.  I  was  treated  by  a  corpsman  at  the  naval 
dispensary.  My  nickname  was  "Nellie."  I  now 
need  to  contact  anyone  who  remembers  me. 
Write  me,  (former  Sgt)  Wayne  I  Nelson,  217 
W.  Summit  St.,  Gallon,  Ohio.  Claim  pending. 

167th  Aero  Sqdn-About  Sept.  15,  1918,  I  was 
struck  above  the  left  knee  by  a  propeller  kick- 
back while  trying  to  start  a  cold  motor  at 
Lakedown  Airfield,  England.  I  was  taken  to 
an  English  first  aid  station  and  then  to  the 
American  Red  Cross  Hospital  (formerly 
Flowerdown  Infirmary).  In  about  ten  days  I 
was  sent  to  Codford  Casual  Camp,  where  I 
stayed  till  the  end  of  Oct.  About  Nov.  1,  I 
was  returned  to  Lakedown.  Now  need  to  lo- 
cate anyone  who  remembers  me  or  who  was 
at  Lakedown  from  Aug.  to  Dec.  1918,  espe- 
cially Carpenter  (a  designer  from  a  silk  mill 
in  Lancaster,  Pa.)  and  "Shorty"  (who  had 
been  a  canvas  dope  specialist  with  Curtiss- 
Wright)  and  the  Westerners  who  were  in  the 
outfit.  Write  me,  Edwin  Herbert  Knowles, 
2442  Corinth  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  64,  Calif. 
Claim  pending. 

473rd  Bomb  .  Sqdn,  Greenville  Army  Air  Base, 
S.  C— Need  to  hear  from  anyone  who  remem- 
bers T/Sgt  Henry  E.  Owens  (of  Ky.)  who  was 
grounded  in  1943  by  Flight  Surgeon  Dr. 
Luther  W.  High  because  of  high  blood  pres- 
sure. Write  John  S.  Vaughan,  Service  Officer, 
American  Legion  Post  133,  Jamestown,  Ky. 

Parks  AFB,  3278  BMTS,  Flight  379-Need  to  con- 
tact anyone  who  served  with  me  in  basic 
training,  July  28-Aug.  31,  1956,  or  when  I  was 
later  hospitalized.  Write  me,  Robert  H.  Eb- 
benga,  221  W.  42nd  St.,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 

Wheeler  Field,  Hawaii,  Hq  20th  Sub  Depot-Need 
to  locate  anyone  who  served  with  my  late 
husband  S/Sgt  Joseph  A.  Orlich;  especially 
from  anyone  who  remembers  that  he  was  hos- 
pitalized at  Saipan  or  anywhere  in  the  Mari- 
anas. Write  me.  Mrs.  Margaret  Orlich,  87 
Spruce  St.,  W.  Hempstead,  N.  Y.  Claim  pend- 
ing. 


THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 
NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS 
SEPTEMBER  30,  1957 
ASSETS 

Cash  on  hand  and  on  deposit  $  237,308.75 

Receivables    404,399.74 

Inventories    562,767.30 

Invested  Funds    660,881.29 

Trust  Funds: 

Overseas  Graves  Decoration 

Trust  Fund  $  257.890.24 

Employees  Retirement 

Trust  Fund   2,321,279.40  2,579,169.64 

Real  Estate    804,990.15 

Furniture  and  Fixtures, 

less  Depreciation   229,708.42 

Deferred  Charges    194.443.42 

$5,673,668.71 


LIABILITIES,  DEFERRED  REVENUE 
AND  NET  WORTH 

Current  Liabilities   $  371,676.47 

Funds  restricted  as  to  use   26,767.46 

Deferred  Income   882,958.00 

Trust  Funds: 

Overseas  Graves  Decoration 

Trust  Fund  $  257,890.24 

Employees  Retirement 

Trust  Fund   2.321,279.40  2,579,169.64 

Net  Worth: 

Reserve  Fund  $  23,852.30 

Restricted  Fund  .  .  19.389.49 

Real  Estate    978,243.65 

Reserve  for  Washington 

Building    14,326.63 

Reserve  for  Reha- 

habilitation    482,313.S4 

Reserve  for  Child 

Welfare   13,839.42 

$1,531,965.03 

Unrestricted 

Capital    281,132.11  1.813,097.14 

$5,673,668.71 
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(Continued  from  page  8) 

you  owe  (though  you  sometimes  can  continue  it  if  you  want  to). 

•  The  merchant  who  sells  you  such  a  policy  is  barred  from  getting  an 
agent's  commission.  Nor  can  he  force  you  to  take  it.  Most  people  do,  how- 
ever, because  the  rate  is  so  low. 

•  Since  it's  a  short-term  proposition,  is  there  really  ever  any  pay-out? 
The  answer  is  that  in  1956  some  77  million  dollars  was  distributed  in  death 
claims.  The  average  coverage  was  $530. 

Incidentally,  mortgages  and  crop  loans  normally  aren't  insured  through 
credit  life  insurance.  These  tend  to  be  individual  transactions  outside  the 
channels  of  mass  merchandising.  But  here,  too,  there's  a  trend  on  the  part 
of  the  borrower  to  get  protection  —  usually  via  term  insuiance. 

The  reasons  for  this  growing  surge  are  obvious: 

(1)  More  and  more  business  is  credit  business. 

(2)  Insurance  eliminates  legal  messes  and  panic  selling  in  the  event  of 
the  borrower's  death. 

•  •  • 

It's  going  to  be  another  big  year  for  bicycle  sales,  both  among  kids  and 
grownups.  The  latter  are  finding  cycling  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the  auto- 
mobile, as  well  as  a  painless  way  to  keep  fit  (recommended  by,  among  others, 
Dr.  Paul  Dudley  White,  the  President's  heart  specialist) . 

Medium-weights  are  the  big  sellers  because  of  sturdiness  and  maneuver- 
ability. The  average  price  probably  is  around  $40,  with  two-thirds  of  the 
sales  going  to  U.  S.  manufacturers  and  the  rest  mainly  to  Europeans. 

If  you  get  a  bike  for  your  kid  or  yourself,  treat  and  handle  it  like  a  car: 

•  Ride  on  the  right  side  of  the  road,  obey  traffic  signals,  indicate  stops 
and  turns,  and  have  a  headlight  plus  a  red  light  or  reflector  on  the  rear. 
Put  parcels  and  luggage  in  a  carrier. 

•  Handlebars,  grips,  and  pedals  should  be  tightened  regularly  and  brakes 
checked.  Keep  tires  pumped  fairly  hard.  Be  sure  sprocket  and  chain  have 
guards. 

•  •  • 

TV  program  experts  continue  to  scratch  their  heads  in  amazement  at  the 
public's  appetite  for  westerns.  You'll  get  your  fill  of  sagebrush  this  winter, 
mixed  with  crime  and  mystery. 

Most  of  the  foregoing  —  whether  local  or  network  —  are  on  film.  The  big 
live  stuff  this  season  are  the  "specials"  —  the  lavish  one-shots  headed  by 
stars  such  as  Bing  Crosby,  Jerry  Lewis,  Shirley  Temple.  About  120  are 
scheduled  at  ah  average  production  cost  of  $200,000  apiece. 

And  if  you're  squeamish  about  what  your  youngsters  look  at,  keep  an 
eye  on  a  small  wave  of  "horror"  programs  that's  developing. 

•  •  • 
Current  items  worth  bearing  in  mind: 

HITCHHIKERS:  Don't  let  your  good  will  get  the  best  of  your  judgment 
during  the  holiday  season.  There's  a  danger  of  being  robbed  by  strange 
guests  —  to  say  nothing  of  a  possible  suit  in  case  of  an  accident. 

SPINAL  AILMENTS:  Note  the  "slipped  disk"  trouble  lately  among  such 
well-knowns  as  Yehudi  Menuhin,  the  famed  violinist,  and  Ted  Kluszewski, 
the  Cincinnati  baseball  star.  What  happens  is  that  one  of  the  "cushions" 
between  the  vertebrae  edges  against  the  spinal  cord  after  the  ligament  that 
holds  it  in  place  has  lost  its  elasticity.  Quick  strains  often  start  the  trouble. 
Pain  is  intense.  Rest  may  bring  relief,  but  in  stubborn  cases  surgery  is  the 
final  answer. 

GASOLINE:  Because  autoists  are  spending  more  on  gasoline  than  ever 
before  (service  station  sales  are  up  11  percent  this  year) ,  Detroit  is  growing 
very  fuel-conscious.  Chrysler  and  Olds  have  new  carburetors  designed  to 
go  easy  on  gas,  while  everybody  is  less  boastful  of  horsepower. 

SEAWAY:  America's  coastline  will  move  inland  when  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  opens  in  about  two  years.  Already  the  Great  Lakes  area  has  started 
on  bigger  and  better  harbors.  Here  are  some  of  the  cities  busily  digging  in: 
Duluth,  Superior,  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Toledo,  Cleveland,  Ashta- 
bula, Buffalo  and  Oswego. 

—  By  Edgar  A.  Grunwald 
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GOLDEN  STATE  ARMS  CORP. 


I'll  Send  You  This  Handsome 

SAMPLE  CASE -FREE 


;  and  Show  You  How  to  Make 
Up  to  $30.00  in  a  Day 

WRITE  for  this  FREE  TailorinK 
SampleCasepHckedwith  lUO  beau- 
tiful, big-value  suit  and  overcoat 
fabrics.  Take  orders  from  friends, 
I  fellow- workers,  others,  for  fine 
quality. made-to-measure  clothes. 
Pocket  biK  cash  prohts  in  advance. 
Because  wearing  our  suit.sand  over- 
coats  brings  more  orders,  we  make  it  easy 
I  to  get  your  own  clothes  without  Ic  cost.  No 
s  needed.  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 
SEND  NO  MONEY.  Rush  your  name,  address,  and  age-todayl 
J.  C.  FIELD  &  SON,  INC.,  Harrison  &  Throop  Sts. 

DEPT.    S-1605   -    CHICAGO    7,  ILLINOIS 
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For  over  50  years  suffer- 
ers have  found  quick, 
temporary  relief  by 
smokins:  PAGE'S  INHALERS.  Pleasant,  inexpensive.  At 
drug  stores.  Send  for  flee  samples.  Consolidated  Chemical 
Co.  835  Cherry,  Grand  Raiiiils  (3,  Mich. 
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Veterans  can  apply 
for  the  same  at-cost 
hospital  and  medical 
insurance  that  was 
formerly  available 
only  to  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces. 

Through  your  own  AFMAA 
you  can  get  strong  protection 
for  your  entire  family.  The 
cost  is  the  same  regarcJIess 
of  the  size  of  your  family. 
Money  bock  guarantee.  Moil 
the  coupon  for  complete  de- 
tails. There  is  no  obligation, 
no  salesman  will  call. 


ARMED   FORCES  MEDICAL  AID  ASSOCIATION 

Division  of  American  Investors  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Sterling  BIdg.,  Dept.  AL  12 

P.  O.  Box  2482,  Houston  1,  Texas 
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and  staying  alive  meanwhile,  are  largely  a 
matter  of  technique.  He  has  included  this 
information  in  a  small  booklet  titled  Think 
mid  Survive,  which  comes  in  the  kit.  It  sug- 
gests, for  instance,  that  the  nylon  line  may 
be  used  for  such  purposes  as  fishing,  snar- 
ing game,  or  binding  a  splint.  Other  in- 
structions cover  such  items  as  finding  or 
building  a  shelter,  finding  food  and  water, 
and  first  aid.  Tretheway  has  announced 
that  the  company  he  has  formed.  Safety 
Research  &  A4anufacturing  Co.,  Inc.,  Mari- 
time Building,  Seattle,  will  market  the  kits 
through  marinas,  sporting  goods  stores,  and 
airport  operators.  The  price  is  $17.95,  fully 
guaranteed. 


SHOT  THE  NEW  740  Remington  Wood- 
master  in  280  caliber  recently.  This  is  a 
beautiful  hunting  rifle  and  an  excellent 
cartridge.  Recoil  greatly  minimized  due  to 
"Power-matic"  feature. 

The  gun  is  an  autoloader,  is  hammerless, 
has  a  solid  frame,  and  side  ejection.  Weight, 
IVi  pounds.  Barrel  length,  22  inches.  Per- 
fect balance.  Handles  like  a  carbine.  De- 
tachable magazine  holds  four  cartridges. 
AVith  one  in  chamber,  this  gives  capacity 
of  five.  White  metal  bead  front  sight.  Step 
adjustable  semibuckhorn  \"  sight  in  rear. 
Two-inch  groups  were  made  at  100  yards. 
And  the  new  cartridge  in  280  caliber  is 
powerful  and  accurate.  The  280  is  made  in 
125,  150  and  165  grain.  We  shot  with  165. 
Other  calibers  available:  30-06  Springfield, 
244  Remington,  also  .308.  Standard  grade 
costs  $134.50. 

EVINRUDE  HAS  INTRODUCED  its  new 

line  of  outboard  motors.  The  5.5-hp.  Fish- 
erman is  of  most  interest  to  you  who  enjoy 
wetting  a  line  in  search  of  members  of  the 
finny  tribe.  Good  for  propelling  rowboats, 
larger  prams,  small  and  lightweight  run- 
abouts, and  car-top  craft.  OBC  rated  5.5 
hp.  at  4,000  r.p.m.  Price  $230  f.o.b.  Mil- 
waukee. 

A  NEW  BOOKLET,  Shotgun  Sports,  is 
available  to  all  who  request  it  from  Sports- 
men's Service  Bureau,  250  E.  43  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  The  24-page  booklet  sets  forth 
the  why,  when,  where,  and  how  of  clay 
target  shooting.  It  illustrates  various  types 
of  shotguns,  gauges,  and  chokes,  and  de- 
scribes various  types  of  hand  trap  games  as 
well  as  trap  and  skeet. 


WORE  A  CAMOUFLAGE  suit  hunting 
wild  turkey  in  Florida  last  year,  and  did 
so  well  that  we  determined  to  find  out  who 
supplied  them.  The  idea  was  taken  from 
the  Marines  and  the  jungle  suits  they  used 
during  World  War  II.  It's  a  shade  of 
spotted  green  and  actually  permits  the 
hunter  to  blend  with  his  surroundings.  The 
one  we  wore  was  called  the  Kamo,  cost 
$10.95,  and  came  from  Cye  Entin,  the 
Hunter's  Corner,  Box  508,  Borough  Hall 
Station,  Jamaica  24,  N.  Y.  We  can  guar- 
antee that  they  do  the  trick.  We  got  within 
50  feet  of  a  wild  turkey  in  this  suit  and 
believe  that  it  would  also  be  ideal  for  duck, 
fox,  crow,  and  varmint  hunting.  Archers 
should  also  find  it  a  neat  outfit. 

MRS.  E.  V.  ASPEN,  1123  W.  19th  St., 
Sioux  City  3,  Iowa,  has  an  idea  that  may 
relieve  the  monotony  of  camp  chow.  "Pack 
a  couple  of  cans  of  cornmeal  mush  in  the 
supplies,"  she  advises.  "It's  delicious  fried 
in  the  same  pan  with  the  grouse  or  rabbit. 
It's  quick,  easy  to  prepare,  and  a  nice 
change  from  potatoes." 

Mrs.  R.  Hansen,  2133  S.  Meade,  Denver, 
Colo.,  is  also  a  camp  cook.  "Get  an  alumi- 
num grill  of  a  size  that  will  fit  over  a  two- 
or  three -burner  camp  stove,"  she  says.  "It 
permits  cooking  everything  at  the  same 
time,  with  the  result  that  nothing  gets  cold 
waiting  for  the  next  course.  Coffee,  eggs, 
bacon,  potatoes,  can  all  be  simmering  at 
the  same  time." 

OUTDOOR  CALIFORNIA  for  September 
states  that  chemical  treatment  of  lakes  in 
certain  regions  to  remove  rough  fish  or 
stunted  populations  has  paid  off  in  better 
fishing.  Before  being  treated  these  lakes 
produced  almost  no  fishing.  Latest  reports 
are  that  they  are  producing  limits  of  rain- 
bow and  Eastern  trout  in  excellent  condi- 
tion. For  details  write  Seth  Gordon,  Di- 
rector of  the  Department  of  Fish  and 
Game,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

"THE  TRAVELOK  is  just  the  protection 
you  need  for  guns  and  rods.  It's  made  by 
Yale  and  Towne,  and  costs  $2.95  at  your 
local  hardware  store.  This  lock,  placed  on 
a  clothes  closet,  keeps  little  fingers  away 
from  guns  and  fishhooks.  If  you  are  rent- 
ing a  house  or  apartment,  no  need  to  spend 
your  money  on  a  chamber  lock.  It's  also 
handy  to  lock  your  pistol  in  a  drawer  with- 
out clobbering  it  up  with  a  padlock.  On  a 
trip,  take  the  lock  along  and  protect  your 
guns  and  rods  in  that  tourist  cabin  or 
motel."  So  says  Dudley  Morris,  471  Apple 
Orchard  Lane,  Webster,  N.  Y.  We  agree. 
It's  a  good  gimmick  for  the  traveling  sports- 
man. 


OUR  SCOUTS  TELL  us  that  more  than 
7  Vi  million  people  went  looking  for  recre- 
ation on  national  wildlife  refuges  during 
1956  to  set  a  new  public-use  record.  Sport 
fishing  attracted  2,765,611,  and  some  type 
of  hunting,  including  archery,  was  pro- 
vided on  71  refuges  for  nearly  half  a  mil- 
lion persons. 

If  you  don't  know  about  these  Govern- 
ment lands,  you  might  try  dropping  a  line 
to  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
This  agency  administers  a  system  of  about 
270  national  wildlife  refuges  in  the  con- 
tinental United  States,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and 
Puerto  Rico.  Fun  for  everyone  interested 
in  the  outdoors  in  these  beautiful  areas.  In- 
vest three  cents  and  find  out  for  yourself. 

SPORTSMAN'S  DIGEST  OF  HUNTING, 

by  Hal  Sharpe  is  a  well-written  book  that 
all  outdoorsmen  will  certainly  enjoy.  It 
has  247  pages.  Every  page  illustrated  and 
lettered  in  cartoon  style.  Chapter  titles  such 
as  "Small  Game  and  Fowl,"  "Ducks  and 
Geese,"  "Big  Game,"  "Trapping,"  "Better 
Alarksmanship,"  "Your  Dog,"  "Wood- 
craft," and  others.  If  your  bookstore  can't 
supply  you,  write  to  Barnes  &  Noble,  Inc., 
105  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y.  It  sells 
for  $1.25. 

WE  THINK  YOU'LL  be  happy  to  learn 
that  the  electronic  duck  and  geese  calls— 
the  tapes  and  wires  and  disks  that  record 
the  sounds  of  wildfowl  contentedly  eating 
and  then  magnify  them  to  attract  birds  to 
the  hunter's  gun— have  been  declared  ille- 
gal. A  heavy  fine  and  imprisonment  await 
anyone  who  breaks  the  law.  We've  always 
felt  these  calls  are  unsporting,  and  have 
protested  their  use  in  this  column.  Calling 
migratory  game  birds  through  the  use  of 
conventional  calling  devices  which  are  held 
in  the  mouth  is  still  permissible,  however. 


RABBITS  FREQUENTLY  run  uphill;  so 
one  hunter  ought  to  cover  the  hilltop.  And 
rabbits  can  really  hightail  it;  so  you'll  have 
to  work  fast  and  aim  carefully  when  you 
shoot.  A  shotgun  is  best  and  safest. 

In  rabbit  hunting  remember  that  they 
seek  cover  in  cold  weather.  You  may  have 
to  stomp  around  likely  spots  in  the  under- 
brush to  rout  them  out. 

R.  M.  BAGBY,  a  druggist  from  Aloberly, 
Mo.,  has  something  that  he  says  is  sure-fire 
for  hunters  bothered  by  chiggers,  those 
biting  insects  that  can  make  life  miserable. 
"If  you  use  ordinary  sulphur  that  you  can 
buy  in  any  drugstore,"  he  says,  "grass 
chiggers  can  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  Just 
dust  it  around  your  ankles  and  legs  up  to 
your  knees.  I  also  dust  it  on  the  outside  of 
my  trousers.  I  use  a  cloth  bag  with  about 
a  pound  of  sulphur  in  it.  It  will  not  harm 
the  skin  and  is  easily  removed  from  skin 
and  clothing." 
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GARCIA  ANNOUNCES  A  new  closed- 
face  reel,  the  ABU-AIATIC.  It  features 
effortless  casting  and  amazing  drag  control. 
Supplied  witli  factory-wound  spool  with 
eiglu-pound-tcst  Platyl  monofilament  plus 
leatiier  carr\'ing  case,  it  costs  S29.75.  For 
more  details  on  this  or  any  other  fresh  or 
salt  water  fishing  equipment,  write  Dick 
AA'olfT  at  The  Garcia  Corporation,  268 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

A  NEW  PICTURE  booklet.  Outboard 
Ha/uiliiiir,  is  offered  free  of  charge  b>'  Out- 
board Boating  Club.  The  colorful,  32-page 
publication  is  designed  to  appeal  to  all  ages, 
and  covers  such  topics  as  safet\-  equipment, 
lights,  boarding,  docking,  anchoring,  rules 
of  the  road,  and  weather.  Among  newly 
added  subjects  are  outboard  cruiser  dock- 
ing, new  Government  weather  signals  (to 
go  into  effect  January  1,  1958),  the  proper 
use  of  life  preservers,  the  cause  of  boating 
mishaps,  and  many  other  outboarding  hints. 

For  your  free  copy  of  Outboard  Hav- 
dlhi^,  Write  Ed  Spanke  at  Outboard  Boat- 
ing Club  of  America,  307  N.  Michigan 
Ave.,  Chicago  1,  111. 

A  SNAKE  BITE  KIT  called  "Compak"  is 
sold  by  Alorsan  Tents,  10-27  50th  Ave., 
Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.,  for  |2.  Many  other 
camping  items,  such  as  tents,  tent  acces- 
sories, camping  equipment,  sleeping  bags, 
and  air  mattresses,  are  offered  in  Morsan's 
144-page  catalog  which  sells  for  20<t.  Write 
direct  to  Alorsan  if  interested. 


IN  AN  ARTICLE  on  deer  hunting  in  the 
soutiiern  swamp  country  in  the  American 
Riftcmaii  for  October,  Carlos  Vinson  states 
that  shotguns  loaded  with  00  buckshot  arc 
used  more  than  high-powered  rifles.  The 
swamp  undergrowth  is  thick,  and  rifle  bul- 
lets could  carry  far  and  possibly  kill  other 
hunters.  Furthermore,  most  shots  that  hunt- 
ers get  are  up  close,  40  yards  or  less.  The 
chances  of  a  successful  hit  are  better  if  you 
use  buckshot,  also  the  buckshot  doesn't 
carry  too  far. 


KEEPING  IN  MIND  that  boating  is  still 
a\  ailablc  in  many  of  our  States,  we  offer 
a  suggestion  from  Delberc  C.  Smith,  867 
\'an  Duzer  St.,  Staten  Island  4,  N.  Y.  "On 
lakes  or  waterways  \\  here  it  is  necessary 
to  carry  both  an  operator's  permit  and 
registration  for  boats,"  he  says,  "it  is  a 
problem  to  keep  them  together  and  dry. 
I've  found  that  the  metal  container  of  a 
Kodak  35-mm.  film  is  \  aluable  for  this  use. 
It  can  be  tied  or  taped  right  to  the  out- 
board motor,  with  the  papers  rolled  inside, 
and  it  is  always  with  you  for  inspection.  It 
is  also  airtight,  and  should  it  drop  over- 
board, it  will  float  and  can  be  retrieved 
with  no  danger  of  sinking." 


WHAT  EVERY  DOG  OWNER  should 
know  about  the  feeding  of  his  dog  is  con- 
tained in  a  booklet,  Feeding  Your  Dog 
Right,  just  published  for  free  distribution 
by  the  Gaines  Dog  Research  Center,  250 
Park  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

The  booklet  sweeps  aside  a  lot  of  mis- 
information that  passes  for  fact  these  days, 
and  lists  the  fundamentals  of  a  good  canine 
diet  and  an  easy,  practical  method  of  feed- 
ing it.  Some  of  the  commoner  feeding 
superstitions  are  also  discussed. 

THOMAS  L.  KIMBALL,  director  of  the 
Colorado  Game  and  Fish  Department,  says 
that  in  some  areas  of  his  State  where  there 
is  overpopulation  of  deer  with  the  ranges 
depleted  and  winter  forage  inadequate,  the 
bag  limit  is  set  at  two  deer  on  one  license. 

In  easily  accessible  areas  which  contain 
high  deer  population  there  is  no  limit  set 
on  the  number  of  licenses  an  individual 
may  purchase,  but  one  license  must  be  pur- 
chased for  each  deer  taken. 

DON'T  MAKE  YOUR  camp  where  you 
are  going  to  hunt.  Human  smells,  cooking 
smells,  and  even  smells  from  your  clothing 
and  gear  will  frighten  away  game. 

—  Jack  Denton  Scott 

II  you  have  a  helpful  idea  that  pertains 
to  luinting  or  fishing,  send  it  along.  If  ive 
can  use  it,  we'll  reward  you  with  a  hunting 
or  fishing  accessory.  Address:  Outdoor  Editor, 
The  American  Legion  Magazine,  720  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  19,  New  York. 
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From 


$136« 


New  Remington  "Sportsman-58"  Autoload- 
ing Shotgun — in  12,  16  and  20  gauges.  Ex- 
clusive "Power-Matic"  action  with  non- 
recoiling  barrel.  Exclusive  "Dial-A-Matic" 


load  control  .  .  .  unfailing  reliability  with 
light  or  heavy  loads.  Remington  quick- 
chance  barrels  give  you  use  of  right  length 
and  boring  for  all  shootins. 


$8595^ 


Remington  "Wingmaster"  Model  870  Pump- 
Action  Shotgun  —  The  only  pump-action 
shotgun  with  quick-change  barrels.  Ex- 
clusive breech-block  locking  mechanism 
means  less  wear,  constant  headspace.  Ex- 


clusive enclosed  double  action  bars  for 
positive  operation.  Independent  product  test 
rates  Remington  Model  870  best  of  all 
pump-action  shotguns. 


"Sportsman," 
are  Reg.  U.  S 
Company,  Inc. 


"Wingmaster,'*  Power-Matte," 
Pat.  off.  hy  Remington  Arms 
Bridgeport  2,  Conn. 


*PTlcei  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
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MEDICAL  RESEARCH  ON  A  MAMMOTH  SCALE 

C Continued  from  pogc  17 ) 


ally  by  Dr.  Leonard  G.  Rowntree,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  including  Drs.  Charles 
W.  Mayo  and  Waltman  Walters,  of  the 
Mayo  Clinic.  In  Washington  T.  O. 
Kraabel,  who  became  director  of  the 
National  Rehabilitation  Commission  in 
1941,  Dr.  Hyman  D.  Shapiro,  the  senior 
medical  consultant,  and  others  of  the 
permanent  Legion  staff  pressed  for  these 
measures  at  countless  hearings  and 
conferences. 

Most  were  achieved  and  the  medical 
research  program  was  born  when  Presi- 
dent Truman  appointed  General  Omar 
N.  Bradley  VA  Administrator  in  1945 
and  he  brought  with  him  as  the  first  VA 
Chief  Medical  Director,  Major  General 
Paul  R.  Hawley,  who  had  been  chief 
surgeon  in  the  European  theater.  Gen- 
eral Bradley's  successors,  Carl  Raymond 
Gray,  Jr.,  and  Harvey  V.  Higley,  and 
General  Hawley's  successors.  Dr.  Paul 
B.  Magnuson,  Admiral  Joel  T.  Boone, 
and  Dr.  William  S.  Middleton,  all  have 
enlarged  the  medical  research  program. 
Projects  have  increased  from  100  to 
5,251.  Appropriations  have  grown  from 
$1,393,697  in  1947,  to  $5,700,000  in 
1956,  and  $10,000,000  in  1957.  VA 
researchers  now  contribute  more  than 
900  articles  every  year  to  scientific 
journals. 

Dr.  Middleton,  now  Chief  Medical 
Director,  is  "a  doctor's  doctor."  He 
often  makes  the  rounds  of  the  wards  at 
Mount  Alto,  the  Washington  VA  hospi- 
tal, and  is  a  frequent  contributor  to 
medical  journals.  He  was  previously 
dean  for  20  years  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  Medical  School.  He  served 
overseas  in  both  wars  and  is  a  member 
of  the  William  B.  Cairns,  Victory  No. 


57  Post  of  The  American  Legion  in 
Madison. 

Except  during  service  as  president  of 
the  American  College  of  Physicians,  Dr. 
Middleton  has  been  connected  with  VA 
in  some  capacity  ever  since  he  became 
a  consultant  in  1922.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  consultant  group  named  by 
General  Hawley  and  was  a  member  of 
the  VA  advisory  committee  on  educa- 
tion when  named  Chief  Medical  Di- 
rector in  1954.  The  first  major  increases 
in  the  VA  research  budget  have  come 
under  him. 

He  believes  the  encouragement  and 
motivation  of  patients  is  as  important  as 
treatment  of  their  physical  ills.  "The  life 
stream  of  VA  medicine,"  he  often  says, 
"is  research  and  education."  He  con- 
siders research  and  education  the  only 
insurance  against  mediocre  medicine. 

Assistant  Chief  Medical  Director  for 
research  and  education  is  Dr.  John  D. 
Barnwell,  who  for  its  first  decade  headed 
VA's  research  in  tuberculosis,  a  disease 
from  which  he  suffered  himself  as  a 
young  man.  He  was  for  years  a  profes- 
sor at  the  University  of  Michigan  Medi- 
cal School.  Directly  in  charge  of  the 
VA  education  program,  which  has 
2,500  doctors  in  graduate  training,  is 
Dr.  John  C.  Nunemaker,  formerly  chief 
of  medicine  at  a  VA  hospital,  and  a  vet- 
eran of  war  service  in  the  Middle  East. 
Immediately  in  charge  of  the  medical 
research  program  is  Dr.  Martin  M. 
Cummings,  who  came  to  the  central 
office  from  a  research  post  at  a  VA  hos- 
pital. He  is  co-author  of  a  book  on  diag- 
nostic and  experimental  methods  in 
tuberculosis. 

Dr.  W.  Edward  Chamberlain  heads 
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the  atomic  medicine  program  as  special 
assistant  to  Dr.  Middleton  and  also  is 
associate  director  of  the  VA  research 
service.  Dr.  Chamberlain  was  professor 
of  radiology  at  Temple  University  and 
director  of  its  hospital's  department  of 
radiology  for  17  years  until  joining  the 
VA  this  year  as  successor  to  Dr.  George 
M.  Lyon  who  launched  the  radioisotope 
study  program  in  1947. 

Drs.  Magnuson,  Middleton  and  Barn- 
well were  all  students  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  and  did  their  first  re- 
search in  the  surgical  laboratories  of  Dr. 
Ted  Sweet.  This  won  election  to  Sigma 
Xi  for  the  first  two  and  the  local  Mary 
Ellis  Bell  Medal  for  the  last.  Such  is  the 
influence  of  research  teaching  upon  suc- 
ceeding generations  —  a  succession  of 
purpose  and  know-how  that  Drs.  Nune- 
maker, Cummings,  and  Chamberlain  are 
trying  to  perpetuate  throughout  the  VA. 

In  addition  to  heavy  administrative 
duties.  Dr.  Cummings  is  personally  in- 
terested in  finding  the  cause  of  sarcoid- 
osis, a  mysterious  disease  which  simu- 
lates tuberculosis.  As  maps  on  his  oflfice 
wall  show  all  cases  of  it  originating  in 
pine  tree  areas,  he  believes  something 
from  these  trees,  possibly  pine  pollen, 
is  responsible.  Five  VA  hospitals  in  pine 
areas  are  studying  it. 

Study  of  the  chemotherapy  of  tuber- 
culosis is  the  oldest  VA  cooperative 
medical  research  project.  A  writer  in  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation has  termed  this  "outstanding  .  .  . 
a  noteworthy  accomplishment  unsur- 
passed the  world  over."  Led  by  Dr. 
Barnwell,  his  successor.  Dr.  W.  B.  Tuck- 
er, and  the  late  Dr.  Arthur  Walker,  this 
has  involved  the  testing  of  nine  new 
drugs  and  combinations  of  them  with 
27,000  patients  in  60  hospitals  in  prob- 
ably the  most  extensive  clinical  field 
trials  in  the  history  of  medical  research. 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  hospitals 
cooperated. 

Initial  studies  in  1946-49  showed 
tubercle  bacilli  became  resistant  to 
streptomycin.  Trials  in  1949-51  showed 
streptomycin  in  combination  with  PAS 
(para-aminosalicylic  acid)  better  than 
either  drug  alone.  Beginning  in  1952 
isoniazid  was  tested  in  combination  with 
streptomycin  and  PAS,  the  latter  com- 
bination giving  better  results  than  any 
so  far.  Since  1954  viomycin,  terramycin, 
pyrazinamide,  cycloserine  and  strepto- 
varicin  have  been  tested  with  varying 
results. 

The  reasonable  safety  of  all  these 
drugs  had  been  established  before  being 
given  to  VA  patients.  "The  VA  is  not, 
and  should  not  be,  in  a  position  to  make 
the  first  clinical  trial  of  a  new  drug," 
explains  Dr.  Barnwell.  "Once  a  new 
drug  has  been  tried,  however,  and  has 
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been  shown  to  have  some  promise  of 
effectiveness  without  undue  toxicity,  the 
VA  is  peculiarly,  and  perhaps  uniquely, 
fitted  to  conduct  a  large-scale  investiga- 
tion of  its  effectiveness  and  the  best  regi- 
men for  its  administration."  In  his  book 
on  tuberculosis.  Dr.  Saul  Solomon  says 
VA  clinicians  are  "of  the  highest  cali- 
ber." 

Success  of  the  program  has  speeded 
treatment,  reduced  the  number  of  pa- 
tients, and  saved  $38,000,000.  The 
death  rate  after  eight  months  of  treat- 
ment has  dropped  from  5  percent  in 
1946  to  1  percent  at  present.  Results 
have  been  given  to  the  world  in  the 
transactions  of  the  annual  conferences, 
coordinated  by  Dr.  Edward  Dunner, 
which  are  attended  by  authorities  on 
tuberculosis  from  all  over  the  world. 
Dr.  Barnwell  received  the  Trudeau 
Medal  for  1950. 

A  recent  study  at  the  Baltimore  VA 
hospital  showed  rabbits  can  be  given 
tuberculosis  by  placing  them  in  air  cir- 
culated from  the  rooms  of  tuberculosis 
patients.  When  the  contaminated  air  was 
sterilized  by  ultraviolet  lamps,  the  rab- 
bits did  not  develop  the  disease.  Use  of 
such  lamps  will  reduce  further  the 
chances  of  VA  employees  contracting 
tuberculosis  from  patients.  A  similar 
study  to  determine  whether  ultraviolet 
light  protects  against  the  Asiatic  influ- 
enza virus  is  under  way  at  the  Liver- 
more,  Calif.,  VA  hospital. 

Eight  VA  hospitals  are  studying 
effects  of  tranquilizing  drugs  on  tuber- 
culosis patients  who  also  are  psychotic. 
Studies  of  three  fungus  diseases  which 
affect  the  lungs  similarly  to  tuberculosis 
were  started  in  several  hospitals  in  1957. 
These  are  histoplasmosis,  coccidiodomy- 
cosis,  and  blastomycosis.  They  apparent- 
ly are  caused  by  inhaling  fungi  from 
contaminated  soil,  and  the  VA  has  more 
than  500  cases. 

Isoniazid,  the  tuberculosis  drug,  at 
one  time  appeared  promising  in  multiple 
sclerosis,  but  a  cooperative  study  by 
several  VA  hospitals  showed  this  to  be 
sadly  untrue.  But  this  interested  VA  re- 
searchers in  the  baffling  malady.  They 
are  studying  the  records  of  2,000  vet- 
erans with  it.  As  it  is  rare  in  the  tropics, 
geography  may  be  a  factor. 

The  current  total  of  5,251  VA  re- 
search projects  is  an  increase  of  1,200 
over  the  previous  fiscal  year.  Of  the 
total,  1,533  are  studies  related  to  the 
problems  of  aging.  In  this  classification 
are  300  studies  of  cancer,  429  studies  of 
heart  and  blood  pressure  problems,  573 
studies  of  lung  maladies,  and  231  other 
geriatric  studies.  There  are  currently 
1,068  projects  in  mental  and  nervous 
diseases,  1,995  studies  of  general  medi- 
cal and  surgical  problems,  560  studies 
using  radioisotopes,  and  95  dental  re- 
search projects. 

As  care  of  60,833  neuropsychiatric 


patients  in  VA  hospitals  cost  more  than 
$238,000,000  in  1957  and  some  16,000 
veterans  with  such  disorders  are  await- 
ing admission,  studies  in  this  field  have 
a  high  priority.  The  National  Science 
Foundation  reports  more  than  half  of 
all  Government  research  projects  in 
mental  health  is  now  entrusted  to  the 
VA.  Dr.  Jesse  F.  Casey  is  director  of  its 
psychiatry  and  neurology  service.  Dr. 
Ivan  F.  Bennett  is  chief  of  its  research 
program  which  currently  has  a  budget 
of  $1,238,000. 

The  41 -hospital  study  of  the  tran- 
quilizing drugs  has  been  mentioned.  All 
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forms  and  combinations  of  therapy, 
however,  are  being  studied.  Already  a 
combination  of  drug  and  group  therapy 
largely  has  replaced  electric  shock,  in- 
sulin shock  and  hydrotherapy  in  VA 
hospitals.  The  lobotomy  operation,  sur- 
gery of  the  brain,  as  a  treatment  for 
schizophrenia,  is  less  used  following  a 
seven-hospital  study. 

Use  of  the  new  tranquilizing  drugs  in 
the  treatment  of  neuropsychiatric  pa- 
tients has  increased  the  discharge  rate 
of  these  patients  40  percent  in  three 
years. 

Development  of  a  chemical  test  for 
schizophrenia  is  the  goal  of  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  current  research  proj- 
ects. Most  promising  is  the  ceruloplas- 
min  test  using  a  dye  which  changes 
color  in  the  blood  stream  of  schizo- 
phrenics. It  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  work 
of  Dr.  Robert  G.  Heath  at  Tulane  who 
found  that  taraxein,  a  protein  substance 
extracted  from  the  blood  of  schizo- 
phrenics, and  injected  into  monkeys  and 
convict  volunteers  caused  them  to  de- 
velop symptoms  of  the  condition. 

This  suggests  that  schizophrenia,  the 
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most  serious  of  mental  diseases,  despite 
its  variety  may  be  a  single  chemical- 
caused  disease  entity.  Such  a  test  would 
be  of  tremendous  value  not  only  in 
diagnosing  the  disease  but  in  determin- 
ing when  a  patient  is  cured  of  it.  This 
work  is  in  progress  at  VA  hospitals  in 
Bedford  and  Brockton,  Mass.,  Topeka, 
Kans.,  Omaha,  Nebr.,  Coatesville  and 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Mines,  111.,  and  Gulf- 
port,  Miss. 

At  the  same  time,  VA  research  also 
pursues  the  psychiatric  approach.  A 
study  of  schizophrenic  patients  of  two 
nationalities  in  New  York  by  Dr.  Mar- 
vin K.  Opler,  for  example,  was  pub- 
lished recently  by  the  Scientific  Ameri- 
can. He  reported  that,  "Each  .  .  .  bears 
the  imprint  of  the  underlying  family 
experience  and  pattern  of  stress.  This 
sort  of  research  cannot  fail  to  improve 
our  understanding  and  treatment  of 
schizophrenic  disorders,  particularly  if 
it  is  supplemented  by  studies  of  the  or- 
ganic or  physiological  effects  accom- 
panying each  type  of  personality  im- 
balance." 

Many  projects  have  the  aim  of  giving 
more  freedom  and  a  more  normal  life 
to  psychiatric  patients  past  the  acute 
stage  to  speed  their  recovery  and  dis- 
charge. "In  other  words,"  says  Dr. 
Casey,  "we  are  trying  to  make  the  men- 
tal hospital  a  therapeutic  community 
that  will  prepare  recovering  patients  for 
the  life  they  will  lead  outside  the  hospi- 
tal." 

A  "motivation  unit"  directed  by  Dr. 
W.  R.  Coutant,  staff  psychiatrist,  is  the 
heart  of  a  pilot  program  in  this  direction 
underway  at  the  VA  hospital  in  St. 
Cloud,  Minn.  It  involves  a  ward  with  80 
patients  selected  from  the  entire  hospi- 
tal, and  a  foster  home  program  under 


which  55  patients  live  outside  the  hos- 
pital on  a  trial  basis.  Only  about  10  per- 
cent of  those  in  foster  homes  have  had 
to  return  to  the  hospital,  and  in  two 
years  since  the  motivation  unit  was  es- 
tablished the  number  of  discharges  has 
risen  from  less  than  300  to  600  a  year. 

This  is  also  true  of  several  other  VA 
hospitals.  Dr.  Earl  P.  Brannon,  manager 
of  the  neuropsychiatric  hospital  at 
Coatesville,  Pa.,  for  example,  reports 
that  some  patients  who  have  spent  more 
than  ten  years  in  hospitals,  fighting 
severe  mental  illness,  now  are  back  on 
their  feet,  again  supporting  families  and 
doing  well  at  their  jobs. 

One  of  the  VA's  greatest  contribu- 
tions to  the  country's  medical  resources 
is  the  now  five-year-old  career  residency 
program  for  recruiting  general  practi- 
tioners into  psychiatry.  This  is  another 
Legion-stimulated  program.  In  effect, 
the  VA  makes  up  the  difference  in  pay 
for  an  experienced  practitioner  while  he 
is  qualifying  in  this  much  needed  spe- 
cialty. This  allows  a  practitioner  with 
six  years  experience  to  earn  $9,000  a 
year  instead  of  around  $3,600.  In  return, 
he  agrees  to  serve  a  minimum  of  two 
years  in  a  VA  hospital  where  his  serv- 
ices are  most  needed  upon  completion 
of  his  training. 

"Thousands  of  mentally  ill  veterans 
are  receiving  high  quality  psychiatric 
care  today  because  of  this  program," 
says  Mike  Gorman,  executive  director 
of  the  National  Committee  Against 
Mental  Illness  and  author  of  Every 
Other  Bed,  a  1956  book  which  terms 
mental  illness  "America's  No.  1  Health 
Problem." 

So  excellent  is  VA  work  in  this  field 
that  its  doctors  frequently  are  offered 
higher  paying  posts  in  State  and  private 


institutions.  Dr.  Stewart  T.  Ginsberg,  for 
example,  resigned  as  chief  of  the  VA 
central  office  psychiatry  division  last 
May  to  become  Commissioner  of  Men- 
tal Health  for  the  State  of  Indiana. 

This  is  a  problem  to  some  degree  in 
many  VA  departments.  While  salaries 
of  VA  physicians  now  are  much  higher 
than  before  World  War  II,  increases 
have  not  kept  pace  with  the  rising  earn- 
ings of  physicians  in  private  practice. 
Nor  can  VA  physicians  earn  by  spare- 
time  practice  or  teaching.  In  1955  the 
average  VA  physician  earned  slightly 
more  than  $11,000,  while  figures  of 
Medical  Economics,  a  medical  publica- 
tion, showed  average  earnings  of  more 
than  $18,000  for  physicians  in  private 
practice.  A  Legion-backed  effort  to  raise 
VA  professional  salaries  failed  in  the 
last  session  of  Congress. 

The  opportunities  and  variety  of  the 
research  program,  however,  attract 
many  high-caliber  investigators  to  the 
hospitals.  Merely  to  list  in  the  most  ab- 
breviated form  all  of  the  current  VA 
medical  research  projects  requires  a 
946-page  Government  document.  This 
is  literally  an  order  of  battle  against  all 
the  unknowns  of  medicine  and  surgery. 

Five  blind  veterans  regained  their 
sight  last  year  with  corneal  transplants 
from  an  eye  bank  at  the  Hines,  111.,  VA 
hospital.  Many  projects  are  directed 
toward  the  future  day  when  there  may 
be  "banks"  of  other  parts  of  the  human 
body  which  can  be  utilized  as  needed. 
At  the  Houston,  Tex.,  VA  hospital  Dr. 
George  L.  Jordan,  Jr.,  recently  success- 
fully transplanted  four  parathyroid 
glands  of  a  stillborn  baby  to  a  36-year- 
old  veteran.  In  a  rare  operation  at  the 
Cleveland  VA  hospital  a  veteran's  paro- 
tid duct  was  changed  to  conduct  saliva 
to  his  eye  instead  of  his  mouth  to  keep 
his  eye  from  drying  to  blindness. 

At  the  West  Haven,  Conn.,  VA  hos- 
pital surgeons  have  successfully  used 
synthetic  materials  such  as  nylon,  dac- 
ron,  and  orlon  for  correcting  defects  in 
major  blood  vessels.  They  also  are  ex- 
ploring the  freezing  of  whole  blood  as 
a  method  of  storage  and  have  been  able 
to  transplant  white  blood  cells  from 
other  animals  to  grow  in  animals  previ- 
ously unable  to  grow  their  own.  At  the 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  VA  hospital  surgeons 
discovered  a  principle  which  is  basic  to 
heart-lung  devices  and,  utilizing  it,  de- 
veloped a  simple  pump-oxygenator 
which  makes  possible  bloodless  surgery 
on  the  heart  by  rapidly  providing  oxy- 
gen to  blood  of  the  entire  body  without 
action  of  either  the  heart  or  the  lungs. 
They  also  have  developed  a  simple  plas- 
tic device  for  insertion  into  the  heart  to 
substitute  for  damaged  or  useless  heart 
valves. 

Ten  hospitals  are  making  a  collec- 
tive study  of  high  blood  pressure  to  de- 
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termine  which  type  of  patient  responds 
to  drug  therapy  and  which,  under  vari- 
ous circumstances,  is  the  drug  of  choice. 
Sixteen  hospitals  are  studying  special 
diets  and  anticoagulant  therapy  in  pa- 
tients who  have  had  heart  attacks  or 
strokes. 

A  minute  instrument  for  measuring 
the  blood  pressure  in  the  veins  has  been 
perfected  at  the  Durham,  N.  C,  VA 
hospital  as  an  aid  in  the  study  of  cardio- 
vascular disorders.  Investigators  at  this 
hospital  are  preserving  large  arteries  in 
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solution  and  have  found  them  to  remain 
viable  for  many  months.  Artery  "banks" 
for  use  in  the  repair  of  damaged  vessels 
are  becoming  an  important  reality. 

At  the  VA  hospital,  Hines,  111.,  an 
electrocardiograph  using  transistors  has 
been  devised  which  is  as  small  as  the 
usual  instrument  for  measuring  blood 
pressure  and  can  be  carried  as  conveni- 
ently. They  also  have  developed  a  port- 
able cardiac  monitor  which  warns  the 
surgeons  when  heart  action  becomes  ab- 
normal during  an  operation.  At  the  New 
York  VA  hospital,  Dr.  John  T.  Farrar 
conceived  a  device  of  capsule  size,  since 
perfected  by  the  Radio  Corporation  of 
America,  which  will  broadcast  the  pres- 
sure changes  in  the  intestinal  tract  elec- 
tronically. It  is  the  world's  smallest  FM 
radio  broadcasting  station;  the  signal 
travels  one  foot.  This  will  enable  physi- 
cians to  localize  lesions  and  identify  dis- 
ease processes  without  disturbing  the 
patient. 

At  the  VA  hospital  in  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  surgeons  have  successfully  used 
irradiated  bone  grafts  taken  from  nor- 
mal animals  for  the  repair  of  defects  in 
bone  structure  of  other  animals.  This 
may  make  it  possible  to  develop  bone 


banks  for  clinical  use  in  treating  frac- 
tures and  other  diseases  of  the  bone. 
VA  researchers  have  transplanted  teeth 
buds  in  animals. 

A  study  of  the  psychology  of  suicide 
is  being  conducted  by  Drs.  Edwin  S. 
Shneidman  and  Norman  L.  Farberow 
of  the  Los  Angeles  VA  hospital.  They 
are  studying  suicide  notes,  case  histories, 
and  other  data  on  suicides  and  attempted 
suicides  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  for  the 
last  decade  with  the  hope  of  evolving 
clues  for  the  prevention  of  self-destruc- 
tion. Some  of  their  work  has  been  pub- 
lished in  a  1957  book.  Clues  to  Suicide. 

The  VA  naturally  has  a  large  part  in 
the  current  national  program  to  solve 
the  mystery  of  cancer.  Questionnaires 
on  the  subject  of  smoking  were  sent  out 
to  holders  of  U.  S.  Government  Life  In- 
surance. In  cooperation  with  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute,  American  Can- 
cer Society,  and  other  organizations,  29 
VA  hospitals  are  participating  in  co- 
operative studies  of  chemo-therapy  of 
selected  types  of  cancer.  Among  chemi- 
cals being  tested  are  thio-tepa,  TEM, 
nitrogen  mustard,  radiophosphorus  and 
radiogold.  Under  VA  leadership  the  use 
of  radioactive  iodine  for  treatment  of 
certain  thyroid  cancers  has  become 
routine. 

At  the  Bronx,  N.  Y.,  VA  hospital 
Dr.  Ludwik  Gross  may  have  achieved  a 
significant  breakthrough  in  cancer  re- 
search by  discovering  that  certain  forms 
of  leukemia  and  cancer  in  experimental 
animals  are  produced  by  a  virus  which 
is  transmitted  from  parent  to  offspring. 
He  also  has  demonstrated  that  leukemia 
can  be  produced  experimentally  by  total 
body  radiation,  showing  that  the  dor- 
mant virus  causing  the  leukemia  can  be 
stimulated  into  activity  by  extensive  ex- 
posure to  X-ray.  His  work  has  been 
supported  in  part  by  the  Damon  Run- 
yon  Memorial  Fund. 

What  about  those  cigarette-smoking 
rabbits  in  the  Dallas  VA  hospital?  The 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  is  sharing 
part  of  the  cost  of  this  five-year  project 
which  is  in  charge  of  Dr.  Robert  H.  Hol- 
land. He  explains  rabbits  react  to  certain 
lung  conditions  more  like  humans  than 
do  rats,  mice,  or  other  laboratory  ani- 
mals. The  rabbits  are  X-rayed  every  six 
months,  and  after  death  their  lungs  and 
respiratory  tracts  are  examined  and  the 
findings  filed. 

The  rabbits  spend  three  out  of  each 
24  hours  in  plastic  "smoking  boxes"  de- 
signed by  Dr.  Holland  and  R.  A.  Huff- 
hines,  a  Dallas  electronics  expert.  When 
a  rabbit  is  placed  in  a  box,  a  lighted 
cigarette  is  set  two  centimeters  from  its 
nose.  The  animals  gets  fresh  air  at  all 
times,  but  when  electric  timing  devices 
and  solenoid  switches  close  an  aperture 
the  rabbit  also  gets  a  pufl[  of  smoke. 
"Most  of  the  rabbits,"  says  Dr.  Holland, 
"seem  to  enjoy  smoking."        the  end 
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(4)  Closely  allied  with  profanity  is 
another  important  category:  general 
belligerence.  As  you  may  or  may  not 
know,  the  only  true  driver  today  is  an 
angry  driver.  Therefore,  included  in  my 
examination  is  a  special  "Angry  Test." 
The  inspector  will  give  you  a  Plus  1  for 
such  things  as:  (a)  A  prolonged  scowl 
at  another  motorist,  even  though  he  has 
done  nothing  wrong;  (b)  refusing  to 
allow  a  car  in  the  left  lane  to  enter  your 
right  lane  to  make  a  right  turn;  (c) 
sneering  at  and  saying  such  things  as, 
"Too  bad,  sucker!"  to  drivers  of  dis- 
abled cars;  and  so  on.  Also,  if  at  any 
time  when  a  red  light  turns  to  green, 
you  don't  try  to  beat  the  car  next  to  you 
in  motor-pickup,  you  get  a  Minus  1 . 

(Bonus  department:  You  will  receive 
an  automatic  Plus  3  EVERY  time  you 
utter  the  words,  "Damned  woman  driv- 
er!" even  if  the  motorist  you  are  refer- 
ring to  is  a  man.) 

(5)  The  inspector  will  next  test  you 
for  toll-booth  procedure.  He  will  have 
you  drive  up  to  a  toll  window,  either  at  a 
bridge  or  a  tunnel.  He'll  tell  you  to  wait 
until  a  long  enough  line  of  cars  are  be- 
hind you;  then  he  will  order  you  to  pay 
the  toll  (which,  let  us  say,  is  50^^).  If 
you  hand  the  collector  a  half-dollar  and 
then  drive  off,  you  get  a  Minus  4.  If  you 
give  him  a  five-dollar  bill  and  force  him 
to  fumble  in  his  cash  register  for  change 
long  enough  to  evoke  a  symphony  of 
horns  from  the  cars  behind  you,  you  get 
a  Plus  2.  If  you  give  him  a  ten-dollar 
bill,  or  higher,  you  get  a  Plus  3.  If  you 
are  good  enough  to  get  him  to  leave  his 
station  to  get  change  in  another  booth, 
you  get  a  Plus  5.  You  can  also  get  a 
Plus  5  if  you  can  tie  up  the  line  for  half 
an  hour  by  asking  how  to  get  to  East 
New  Paltz  or  Upper  Morditch. 

(6)  A  vital  part  of  your  examination 
will  take  place  on  a  four-lane  highway. 
At  an  unexpected  moment,  the  inspector 
will  say  to  you,  "Pull  over  to  a  gas  sta- 
tion when  you  get  a  chance."  If  you  are 
driving  in  the  right  lane  and  you  turn 
off  at  a  station  on  the  right  side  of  the 
road,  you  get  a  Minus  3.  But  if  you  are 
driving  in  the  right  lane  and  you  choose 
a  station  on  the  left  side  of  the  road  and 
can  cut  off  at  least  three  cars  as  you 
head  for  it,  you  get  a  Plus  3.  (You  also 
get  an  additional  Plus  1  if  you  go  over 
a  safety  island.) 

(7)  You  will  then  return  to  the  city, 
where  you  will  be  tested  for  turns.  At 
about  11th  Street,  the  inspector  will  tell 
you  to  head  uptown  and  make  a  right 
turn  when  you  get  to  52nd  Street.  If 
you  drive  directly  to  the  appointed 
street,  don't  signal,  and  make  a  quick 
turn,  you  get  a  Plus  2.  If,  however,  you 
put  on  your  right  directional  signal  in- 
dicator, you  get  a  Plus  3  (providing  you 


READY  FOR  THE  ROAD 
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put  it  on  at  45th  Street  or  below).  If  the 
right  turn  indicator  remains  on  after  you 
make  your  turn  on  52nd  Street  —  and 
you  leave  it  on  —  you  get  another  Plus  1 . 
If  it  is  still  on  when  you  make  a  left  turn 
at  the  next  corner,  you  get  an  additional 
Plus  3. 

(8)  An  important  part  of  your  ex- 
amination will  cover  nighttime  driving. 
Here  the  inspector  will  pay  special  at- 
tention to  your  lights.  For  example,  if 
you  are  on  Broadway  and  42nd  Street 
on  a  Saturday  night,  you  get  a  Plus  3 
if  your  bright  country  beams  are  on.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  you  are  driving 


now,  boy  .  .  ." 
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through  a  quieter  area  (such  as  Death 
Valley)  at  midnight,  you  get  a  Plus  3 
if  you  have  just  your  parking  lights  on. 
In  addition  awards  of  Plus  1  are  given 
for  such  combinations  as  follows:  (a) 
One  front  light  on,  the  other  off;  (b) 
left  front  light  on  and  the  right  off,  com- 
bined with  a  right  rear  light  on  and  the 
left  rear  off;  (c)  all  front  and  rear 
lights  off,  with  a  pocket  flashlight  held 
out  the  front  window. 

(9)  The  final  part  of  my  test  deals 
with  parking.  The  inspector  will  pick  a 
busy  block  and  tell  you  to  park  at  your 
convenience.  If  you  spy  a  space  that  is 
unseen  by  anyone  else  and  pull  right 
in,  you  get  a  Minus  3  —  regardless  of 
your  finesse.  If  you  see  a  spot  which  is 
also  seen  by  a  car  in  front  of  you  and 
you  race  him  for  the  spot,  you  get  a 
Plus  2.  If  you  can  time  things  so  that 
both  cars  go  into  part  of  the  space  at 
the  same  instant,  with  half  of  each  auto 
jutting  out  into  the  street,  you  get  an 
additional  Plus  1 . 

Now,  at  this  point  you  can  either  pass 


or  fail  the  entire  examination,  regardless 
of  your  score  up  to  that  time.  If,  at  the 
insistence  of  the  other  driver,  you  pull 
out  and  take  another  spot  —  even  if  it's 
only  a  few  yards  away— you  get  a  Minus 
6  (and  a  possible  failing  grade  for  the 
test).  If,  however,  you  use  proper  pro- 
fanity (see  Section  3),  utilize  your  bel- 
ligerence correctly  (see  Section  4),  suc- 
ceed in  tying  up  a  sizable  amount  of 
traffic  on  the  block,  and  refuse  to  budge 
at  any  cost,  you  get  another  Plus  5. 

Awards  of  Plus  1  will  also  be  given 
for  these  actions:  (a)  If  you  hit  any  part 
of  the  other  car,  however  lightly,  during 
the  maneuvering;  (b)  if  you  get  out  and 
throw  at  least  one  punch  (even  if  you 
miss);  and  (c)  if  you  call  the  other 
motorist,  "A  damned  woman  driver!" 
even  if  he's  a  man. 

(Note:  A  Plus  1  for  the  last-men- 
tioned action  is  in  addition  to  your  auto- 
matic Plus  3,  for  saying,  "Damned 
woman  driver!"  —  see  Section  4.) 

If  this  test  receives  the  universal  ac- 
ceptance it  assuredly  deserves,  I  will  not 
stop.  I  have  special  examinations  .in 
mind  for  would-be  motorcyclists  (Plus- 
grading  for  such  things  as  knowing  how 
to  weave  from  lane  to  lane;  carrying 
passengers  on  back  seats  even  when 
there  is  no  back  seat;  and  proper  length 
of  driver's  sideburns.) 

For  the  prospective  taxi  driver,  I  am 
working  on  a  test  which  offers  Plus 
awards  for  his  ability  to  keep  off  the 
streets  when  it  rains;  for  knowing  how 
to  go  four  blocks  instead  of  one  with 
out-of-town  passengers;  and  for  the 
number  of  times  he  can  say,  "Sorry,  no 
fares.  I'm  stopping  for  lunch"  (with  an 
added  bonus  whenever  the  statement  is 
made  at  10:00  a.m.  or  earlier). 

I  will  also  devise  an  examination  for 
trainee  parking  lot  attendants,  present- 
ing Plusses  for:  Smashed  fenders;  the 
number  of  brake  screeches  for  each  car 
parked;  and  for  ability  to  bury  the  car 
of  every  driver  in  a  hurry  to  leave,  in 
the  last  row,  in  the  corner. 

But  whereas  the  latter  three  examina- 
tions are  possibilities,  the  first  one  is  a 
reality.  So,  in  conclusion,  let  me  ask  you 
one  question:  "What  do  you  want  for 
your  nation's  future:  an  army  of  in- 
formed motorists?  or  the  poorly  trained 
lot  being  turned  out  today?" 

I  believe  I'm  smart;  I  know  exactly 
what  you'll  say:  "Informed  motorists!" 

I  believe  I'm  smart;  I  know  exactly 
what  you'll  do:  Round  up  your  friends 
and  neighbors,  get  into  your  autos,  form 
a  motorcade,  go  to  your  State  capital, 
and  demand  that  your  Governor  put  my 
test  into  immediate  operation. 

Unfortunately,  I  won't  be  able  to  go 
with  you.  I  have  no  car. 

I  believe  I'm  smart.  the  end 
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mediately  placed  in  a  prisoner  of  war 
(POW)  camp.  In  a  short  time  I  ad- 
justed to  the  inadequacies. 

There  were  20  men  in  our  room,  all 
of  them  Air  Corps  noncommissioned 
officers.  Twenty  men  and  one  stove  for 
which  we  were  allowed  a  few  chunks 
of  coal  each  day.  Since  we  were  located 
near  the  latitude  line  that  stretched 
across  to  Newfoundland,  the  climate  was 
plenty  cold.  We  tried  to  save  our  coal 
chunks  for  the  evening,  in  the  hope  that 
when  the  ashes  cooled  the  body  heat 
given  off  by  20  men  would  warm  us. 

Heat  wasn't  our  major  need.  Food 
was!  It  was  on  our  minds  from  the 
moment  we  awakened  to  the  moment 
we  closed  our  eyes  at  night.  We  dreamt 
about  it.  It  was  the  constant  topic  of 
conversation.  It  lurked  in  our  thoughts 
constantly,  tantalizing  our  stomachs  with 
visions  of  civilian  meals,  tormenting  our 
nerves  by  intruding  whenever  we  tried 
to  change  the  subject  to  talk  of  some- 
thing else. 

The  Germans  fed  us  very  little.  Break- 
fast was  hot  water  or,  if  we  were  lucky, 
ersatz  coffee.  Nothing  else. 

For  lunch  there  was  soup,  sometimes 
with  a  few  tiny  chunks  of  horsemeat. 
Usually,  though,  it  was  made  with  grains 
or  dried  vegetables. 

Dinner  came  at  three  in  the  afternoon, 
and  it  was  the  big  meal.  Dinner  consisted 
of  boiled  potatoes. 

The  only  other  daily  ration  was  one- 
seventh  of  a  loaf  of  hard  brown  bread 
which  was  rumored  to  contain  some 
parts  sawdust  and  indeed  did  taste  like 
it.  Very  infrequently  we'd  each  receive 
a  tablespoon  of  sugar  and  a  tablespoon 
of  jam.  The  jam,  I  believe,  was  made 
from  coal. 

Division  was  the  big  drama  of  the 
day.  We  would  all  gather  around  the 
table  and  watch  carefully  as  a  chosen 
one  of  us  poured  the  soup  from  a  gal- 
vanized pail  or  sliced  the  bread  into 
sections.  Each  dividing  movement  would 
be  met  with  comments,  "Too  much  for 
that  one."  "All  soup  and  no  solid,"  and 
"I  ought  to  lose  two  pounds  on  that 
feast." 

It  was  all  friendly  but  food  was  pre- 
cious to  every  man  present,  and  the 
friendliness  cloaked  primitive  undertones 
of  suspicion. 

Because  we  were  noncoms,  the  Ger- 
mans wouldn't  allow  us  to  work.  So  we 
sat  and  we  talked  and  after  each  meal 
we  daydreamed  about  the  next  meal  and 
hoped  for  a  miracle  that  would  improve 
the  bill  of  fare. 

The  miracle  took  the  form  of  United 
States  food  parcels  transported  and  dis- 
tributed to  POW  camps  by  the  Red 
Cross.  Although  we  were  a  hardy  lot  of 
men,  probably  not  one  of  us  could  have 


survived  our  captivity  on  the  German 
food  alone. 

The  parcels  stirred  us  constantly  with 
hope  and  anticipation.  A  Red  Cross  par- 
cel consisted  of  instant  coffee,  powdered 
milk,  lump  sugar,  canned  margarine,  a 
can  of  Spam  and  a  can  of  corned  beef, 
a  small  can  of  jam,  and  a  few  hard 
crackers.  There  were  vitamin-C  pills  and 
cheese  and  either  tuna  fish  or  salmon, 
liver  pcite,  maybe  prunes  and  raisins,  a 
chocolate  bar,  and  five  packs  of  ciga- 
rettes. 

Nobody  ever  received  a  complete  par- 
cel at  one  time.  Everything  was  rationed 
out.  Each  of  us  would  be  assigned  a  por- 
tion of  a  parcel  —  sometimes  as  little  as 
one-eighth,  and  once  in  a  while  a  full 
parcel  —  and  then  we'd  be  given  some- 
thing from  it  each  day. 

Everything  was  opened  before  it 
reached  our  hands.  The  cans  were 
opened  in  such  a  way  that  their  con- 
tents couldn't  be  preserved.  (Though 
why  they  expected  starving  men  to  pre- 
serve food  was  beyond  our  understand- 
ing.) Even  the  packs  of  cigarettes  were 
slashed  down  the  middle,  as  if  the  Ger- 
mans expected  to  find  small  weapons 
therein. 

Thanksgiving  Day,  1944,  marked  the 
beginning  of  my  fourth  month  in  the 
camp.  It  was  a  bleak  Thanksgiving.  The 
Germans  treated  it  as  if  it  were  any 
other  day  —  as  indeed  it  was  to  them. 
We  gave  thanks  that  we  were  alive  and 
that  the  Allies  seemed  to  be  winning  the 
war.  There  was  little  else  in  our  per- 
sonal situations  to  comfort  and  inspire 
us. 


Dinner  was  potatoes-as-usual.  After 
dinner  we  talked  about  the  ever-present 
need:  food.  This  time,  however,  we  al- 
lowed our  thoughts  and  talk  to  linger  on 
the  rich,  satisfying  Thanksgiving  dinners 
we  had  known  back  in  the  States. 

Suddenly  someone  spoke  up.  "Ifs  five 
weeks  to  Christmas.  Why  don't  we  plan 
to  do  something  special  —  so  that  day 
isn't  as  drab  as  this  one?" 

Almost  everyone  took  to  the  idea  im- 
mediately. Our  spirits  brightened  and  our 
talk  became  animated.  Finally  we  voted 
to  make  a  cake.  Some  of  the  fellows 
had  experimented  with  their  Red  Cross 
ingredients  to  make  little  pies,  and  we'd 
learned  some  of  the  improvements  that 
could  be  made  on  the  foods  which  we 
received. 

We  were  twice  gifted  in  that  one  of 
our  comrades  was  a  professional  baker 
and  another  had  once  owned  a  bake 
shop  in  New  York  City. 

Then  somebody  remembered  the  Ger- 
man inspections.  The  Germans  had  a 
habit  of  making  them  infrequently  and 
with  no  trace  of  warning.  They  would 
come  at  4  or  5  a.m.  and  a  search  party 
would  go  through  all  our  belongings,  ex- 
amining the  barracks  from  top  to  bot- 
tom. If  they  found  any  food  at  all,  they'd 
seize  it. 

"Let's  do  it  anyway  and  pray,"  some- 
one suggested.  We  resolved  to  take  our 
chances. 

After  an  exciting  debate  we  decided 
on  an  icebox  cake  as  the  project.  Then 
we  spent  long  hours  figuring  out  just 
what  ingredients  would  be  needed.  The 
recipe  our  baker  worked  out  called  for 
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crackers,  margarine,  chocolate,  pow- 
dered milk,  raisins,  and  jam.  We  took  a 
vote  and  chose  pineapple  jam  —  which 
meant  that  we'd  trade  any  rasberry  jam 
we  received  with  the  fellows  in  the  other 
barracks. 

The  plan  called  for  each  man  to  con- 
tribute the  following  part  of  his  ration 
each  week:  A  teaspoonful  of  powdered 
milk,  a  tablespoon  of  margarine,  a 
quarter  of  a  chocolate  bar,  a  half  dozen 
raisins,  one  lump  of  sugar,  and  one 
cracker. 

All  went  well  until  the  first  week 
passed  and  it  became  time  for  the  "ra- 
tion bank"  to  be  started.  Two  of  the 
fellows  announced  they  would  not  join 
with  us. 

"A  nibble  of  food  now  is  worth  more 
than  something  next  month,"  said  one 
brightly. 

The  other  chap  mumbled  something 
about  not  wanting  to  make  a  sacrifice 
only  to  have  the  Germans  search  the 
barracks  and  seize  the  food. 

However  18  of  us  did  contribute,  and 
the  food  was  carefully  stored  in  little  tin 
cans  hidden  in  a  box  beneath  one  of  our 
cots. 

For  the  next  four  weeks  we  talked 
about  little  else  but  the  cake.  Never  have 
so  many  grown  men  enjoyed  a  cake  so 
much  for  so  long  a  time  before  it  ex- 
isted. 

I  noticed  a  strange  thing.  Where  there 
had  been  complete  comradeship  among 
all  of  us  before,  we  now  began  to  feel 
toward  the  two  men  who  hadn't  joined 
the  project  as  if  they  were  intruders. 
They  in  turn  began  to  keep  more  to 
themselves.  When  we  talked  about  the 
cake,  there  wasn't  much  they  could  add 
to  the  conversation  anyway. 


We  tugged  at  the  hours  to  make  them 
pass  as  days  went  by  and  anticipation 
grew.  Then,  four  days  before  Christ- 
mas, we  began  to  make  the  cake.  Every- 
one wanted  to  get  into  the  act,  but  our 
baker  and  ex-bakeshop  owner  super- 
vised. 

The  Germans  had  supplied  us  with 
a  large  porcelain  bowl  for  washing  pur- 
poses. It  was  two  feet  in  diameter  and 
at  least  six  inches  high.  This  became  our 
cake  pan. 

By  taking  the  top  of  a  can  and  punch- 
ing holes  in  it,  we  made  a  grate.  Crackers 
and  chocolate  bars  were  grated.  Once 
that  was  done,  our  two  bakers  went  to 
work. 

They  made  a  crust  by  mixing  the 
grated  crackers  with  margarine  and 
water.  The  crust,  an  inch  thick,  lined 
the  porcelain  pan.  As  the  water  dried, 
the  crust  hardened.  Margarine  and  milk 
were  mixed  with  the  grated  chocolate, 
raisins  were  added,  and  the  mixture  was 
poured  into  the  center  of  the  crust.  A 
one-inch  layer  of  pineapple  jam  was 
spread  on  top  of  it  all. 

Next  everybody  took  a  can,  some 
powdered  milk,  sugar,  and  margarine 
and  mixed  them  to  make  a  butter  cream 
frosting.  A  thick  layer  of  butter  cream 
was  spread  over  the  jam. 

The  two  fellows  who  weren't  partici- 
pating sat  on  bunks  at  the  far  end  of  the 
barracks,  talking  to  each  other  and  act- 
ing as  though  nothing  unusual  was  going 
on  in  the  room. 

Eighteen  of  us  gathered  around  the 
pan  as  the  professional  baker  made  a 
cone  of  paper  and  decorated  the  cake 
with  the  rest  of  the  butter  cream.  To 
color  the  butter  cream,  tiny  colored 
M  &  M  candies  were  hastily  dipped  in 


water  —  and  they  colored  a  few  drops 
each  time. 

An  Air  Corps  insigne  about  an  inch 
high  was  so  skillfully  designed  and  col- 
ored that  it  would  have  done  credit  to 
the  Waldorf's  finest  baker.  In  addition 
our  baker  designed  flowers  and  bells  and 
the  words  "Merry  Xmas,  1944  — 
USAAF." 

The  cake  took  us  two  days  to  com- 
plete. It  was  the  day  before  Christmas. 

To  each  of  us  the  finished  product 
looked  like  a  heavenly  vision.  We 
propped  it  sideways  on  the  table,  and 
then,  in  a  flush  of  inspiration,  someone 
remembered  the  crepe  paper  that  had 
reached  us  through  the  YMCA.  We  used 
pieces  of  this  as  streamers  to  the  cake 
from  the  ceiling. 

Word  spread  through  the  compound, 
and  all  day  prisoners  from  the  other  bar- 
racks in  our  compound  managed  to  get 
into  our  room  for  a  look.  All  of  them 
"ohed"  and  "ahed"  with  amazement. 

We  were  very  proud  of  our  creation 
for  many 'reasons.  It  meant  more  than 
something  good  to  eat;  it  represented,  in 
its  way,  the  Air  Corps  and  the  dignity 
of  the  discipline  that  had  allowed  us  to 
create  our  prize. 

Then  a  horror  struck.  On  the  night 
before  Christmas  a  whistle  blew  —  then 
more  whistles  —  then  the  dreaded  Ger- 
man command  "Raus!"  and  we  were  all 
herded  outside. 

As  we  went  outside,  I  heard  one  of 
the  fellows  behind  me  mutter  under  his 
breath,  "Please  God,  don't  let  them  take 
away  the  cake." 

We  were  in  for  another  shock,  for  we 
found  ourselves  mingling  with  all  the 
2,000  prisoners  in  our  compound.  It  was 
the  first  time  that  all  of  us  had  ever  been 
allowed  to  gather  together  in  one  group. 

Rumors  spread  among  the  men  from 
our  barrack:  A  jealous  guy  from  an- 
other barrack  had  complained  to  the 
nazis  about  our  cake.  Or  maybe  it  was 
one  of  the  two  nonparticipants  in  our 
own  barrack. 

It  was  dark  now,  and  chilly.  The 
2,000  of  us  stood  huddled  together  like 
lost  sheep  in  the  center  of  the  grounds. 
Huge  flashlights  were  turned  on  us  from 
the  barbed  wire  fences,  and  their  beams 
crisscrossed  among  us.  Machineguns 
pointed  at  us  from  every  lookout  post  in 
the  camp. 

I  shuddered  even  as  I  shivered  with 
cold.  The  whole  scene  had  a  nightmar- 
ish quality  about  it. 

And  then  suddenly  someone  to  the 
right  of  me  began  to  sing.  It  was  a  weak 
voice,  not  much  at  holding  a  tune,  but 
the  words  were  clear: 

"Hark,  the  herald  angels  sing, 
Glory  to  the  newborn  King. . .  ." 

I  could  feel  a  chill  of  excitement  go 
through  me  as  other  voices  took  up  the 
song.  German  guards  began  to  push 
their  way  toward  us  and  then,  as  the 
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voices  increased,  they  shirugged  their 
shoulders  and  withdrew. 

Soon  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  us 
had  joined  in,  and  our  voices  swelled 
high  above  the  prison  gates  and  far  over 
the  prison  walls.  We  sang  one  Christmas 
carol  after  the  other  —  starting  another 
as  soon  as  one  ended.  It  was  a  kind  of 
defiance  in  the  face  of  the  flashlights 
and  machineguns. 

As  long  as  I  live  I'll  never  forget  the 
strange  feelings  of  mixed  joy  and  sor- 
row that  I  felt  as  the  2,000  voices  joined 
together  in  song  after  song.  I  almost 
forgot  my  fear  that  the  Germans  were 
then  searching  our  barracks  and  remov- 
ing our  cake. 

The  Germans  had  trouble  persuading 
us  to  return  to  our  barracks.  We  sang 
Silent  Night  as  we  walked  back.  I  felt 
myself  tense  as  I  looked  into  our  room. 
It  was  as  if  special  angels  had  been 
watching  over  us.  The  Christmas  cake 
hadn't  been  touched. 

Christmas  Day,  1944.  For  the  first 
time  in  our  unhappy  careers  as  prisoners 
of  war  we  each  received  a  full  unopened 
parcel  from  the  Red  Cross  —  a  special 
Christmas  parcel. 

Oh,  the  ecstasies  in  that  cardboard 
container!  Canned  boned  turkey,  plum 
pudding,  milk,  coffee,  hard  Christmas 
candy. 

And  as  a  kind  of  festive  bonus:  Ciga- 
rettes; a  pipe  and  tobacco;  and  games, 


including  among  others  a  deck  of  cards. 

We  ate  like  pigs.  We  stuffed  ourselves, 
but  we  did  it  at  the  table,  at  a  formal 


"I'd  like  a  refund  on  this.  Tlie  draft  got 
him  first!" 
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dinner  —  the  first  we'd  ever  had.  We 
planned  it  that  way;  we  didn't  eat  until 
the  German's  had  given  us  the  day's  po- 
tato ration. 


When  the  time  came  to  cut  our 
glamorous  Christmas  cake,  we  were 
very  stuffed-full  Air  Corps  men.  Eigh- 
teen of  us  gathered  around  the  cake, 
and  suddenly  each  and  every  one  of  us 
became  aware  of  the  two  rejected  boys 
who  sat,  each  in  his  own  corner,  pre- 
tending disinterest  in  the  project  they 
had  not  had  the  foresight  to  join. 

We  took  a  vote  —  with  our  eyes.  Not 
a  word  was  spoken,  but  it  was  under- 
stood that  20  and  not  18  pieces  were  to 
be  cut.  Each  of  us  went  up  for  his  piece 
of  cake,  and  we  all  held  it  on  our  laps 
and  waited  for  the  others  to  be  served. 
We  admired  it  and  looked  at  the  two 
in  the  corner  and  winked  at  each  other. 

Finally  18  pieces  had  been  served, 
and  two  remained  on  the  porcelain  plat- 
ter. As  if  it  were  the  natural  thing,  the 
baker  turned  to  the  two  who'd  been  ex- 
cluded. "Hey,"  he  said,  "you  fellows, 
come  and  get  your  cake." 

It  took  minutes  before  they  would  be- 
lieve it  wasn't  a  joke  or  a  way  of 
taunting  them.  Then  they  came  over 
and  accepted  their  pieces  of  cake.  One 
of  them  kept  saying  over  and  over  again 
that  he  couldn't  get  over  it;  the  other 
fellow  tried  to  say  something,  but  in- 
stead he  started  crying  and  suddenly 
every  eye  in  the  room  was  filled  with 
tears  and  every  one  of  us  felt  like  the 
happiest  man  on  earth. 

THE  END 
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WE  SAW  THE  RUSSIAN  ARMY  FIGHT 

( Continued  from  page  IS)  


wrecked  apartment  house  in  the  town, 
which  by  now  had  been  ransacked  by 
Russian  soldiers.  The  Poles  who  still 
lived  there  seemed  to  be  terrified  of  the 
Soviets  and  asked  us  to  stay  with  them. 
One  of  them  took  us  to  the  basement 
and  pointed.  There  we  saw  two  or  three 
dead  Germans  — whom  the  Russians  ac- 
tually had  been  using  as  a  latrine. 

When  we  rejoined  the  Ruskies  the 
next  day,  we  were  told  several  times  — 
communicating  with  gestures  and  a 
form  of  bastard  German  — that  their  big 
war  aim  was  the  emasculation  of  the 
entire  German  race. 

Will  the  Russians  fight  as  fiercely 
against  any  other  army,  one  that  has  not 
invaded  their  homeland?  Not  in  our 
opinion. 

For  the  next  few  days  the  Russian 
GI's  whom  we  saw  in  the  combat  area 
were  hopped  up  for  other  reasons  as 
well.  A  surprising  number  were  obvious- 
ly drunk  or  feeling  the  effects  of  vodka 
to  some  degree.  This  was  true  of  both 
officers  and  enlisted  men.  Few  had  no 
odor  of  vodka  on  their  breath.  Whether 
this  was  to  stimulate  their  courage  or 
to  ward  off  the  below-zero  cold,  it 
seemed  to  be  officially  sanctioned. 

Tacy  and  I  traveled  some  distance 
through  the  combat  zone  aboard  a  Rus- 
sian tank,  between  Wirsizt  and  Szubin. 
This  was  a  stripped-down,  monstrous- 
looking  vehicle  which  the  driver  ma- 
neuvered cross  country  at  high  speed 
whenever  possible.  We,  along  with  three 
or  four  Soviet  GI's,  hung  on  atop  the 
tank  at  great  peril  and  extreme  discom- 
fort. The  crew  unsmilingly  accepted  the 


American  cigarettes  that  we  managed 
to  bring  with  us  during  our  escape,  but 
seemed  unhappy  that  we  had  no  wrist- 
watches. 

Crews  of  Russian  tanks,  we  heard 
later  on,  often  consisted  entirely  of 
women,  a  tough,  unsmiling  breed.  The 
commander  of  each  tank,  at  least  at  that 
time,  was  an  officer.  Tankers,  male  or 
female,  appeared  to  be  greatly  respected 
by  other  Soviet  soldiers  as  specialists 
entrusted  with  the  army's  most  valuable 
equipment.  Maintenance  of  these  tanks 
must  have  been  a  major  problem,  how- 
ever, judging  by  the  rate  at  which  most 
Russian  mechanical  equipment  broke 
down  and  the  way  tanks  were  operated. 

By  this  time,  as  we  traveled  by  tank 
and  foot  behind  the  frontlines,  every 
road  was  filled  with  the  Russian  Army. 
It  was  moving  by  compass,  in  the  di- 
rection of  Berlin.  There  were  no  march- 
ing units  of  battalion  or  even  company 
strength  —  only  an  endless  succession  of 
little  groups  of  men  walking  West,  or 
riding  aboard  GI  trucks.  Every  so  often 
a  few  soldiers  would  come  along  in  a 
horse-drawn  wagon  laden  down  with 
loot  from  a  Polish  farmhouse. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  discipline,  no 
planned  movement  of  units,  no  kitchen 
trucks  to  feed  the  endless  flow  of  unmili- 
tary-looking  soldiers.  Yet  every  group 
was  headed  in  the  same  direction,  mov- 
ing steadily,  and  evidently  was  able  to 
forage  for  itself. 

While  this  haphazard  movement  of 
troops  may  have  lacked  in  efficiency  it 
seemed  to  be  highly  practical.  When  a 
German  strong  point  held  up  the  Soviet 


advance  on  one  of  its  routes  to  Berlin, 
the  Soviet  commander  at  that  point  had 
only  to  wait  until  more  troops  straggled 
up,  and  soon  he  had  enough  manpower 
to  mount  an  overwhelming  attack. 

Coming  onto  a  Polish  town  after  such 
an  attack,  Tacy  and  I  discovered  that 
we  could  gauge  the  size  of  the  struggle 
by  the  number  of  feet  sticking  up  out 
of  the  snow.  At  that  time  the  Russians 
were  short  of  footwear,  and  after  each 
skirmish  with  the  Germans  they  would 
simply  remove  the  shoes  from  the  re- 
sulting German  corpses.  In  below-zero 
weather  the  legs  of  the  dead  remained 
pointing  skyward  after  the  shoes  were 
wrenched  from  them. 

The  Russian  GI,  we  were  convinced 
by  this  time,  is  the  world's  toughest  in- 
dividual soldier.  He  has  been  used  to 
hard  physical  labor  all  of  his  life,  and 
is  unaccustomed  to  Western-style  com- 
forts. His  strength  is  often  amazing. 
Many  times,  for  example,  we  saw  one 
or  two  soldiers  manhandle  a  stuck  vehi- 
cle that  a  squad  of  our  soldiers  might 
be  expected  to  move.  His  training  is 
rigorous  and  obviously  tough.  And  he 
can  live  off  the  land  indefinitely  without 
hardship  —  except  to  the  civilian  popu- 
lation. 

Along  with  his  stamina,  this  fellow 
has  a  disregard  for  human  life  which 
can  make  him  a  fearless  opponent.  We 
soon  had  a  good  example  of  this. 

By  now  we  had  met  up  with  half  a 
dozen  other  Americans  who  had  gotten 
away  from  the  POW  column.  We  all 
happened  to  be  watching  a  convoy  of 
three  trucks  barrel  on  past,  full  of  sol- 
diers moving  up  to  the  front,  when  a 
Russian  GI  fell  or  was  pushed  out  of  the 
second  truck,  much  to  the  merriment  of 
his  chums. 

The  driver  of  the  following  truck 
made  no  attempt  to  avoid  hitting  the 
man;  instead  he  ran  a  wheel  neatly  over 
the  fallen  GI's  head,  killing  him  instant- 
ly. Neither  truck  stopped  nor  even 
slowed  down,  and  we  could  see  the  pas- 
sengers pointing  to  their  dead  friend 
and  laughing.  Casualties,  it  appeared, 
are  the  very  least  of  a  Soviet  army  com- 
mander's concerns. 

Soon  thereafter  four  of  us  —  Lieuten- 
ants George  Durgin,  Randolph  Holder, 
Tacy  and  I  — joined  up  with  a  Russian 
captain  who  had  been  ordered  back  to 
Moscow  and  was  traveling  with  his  or- 
derly, the  toughest  looking  man  I  have 
ever  seen. 

This  arrangement  worked  out  very 
well.  We  were  near  Poznan  at  the  time 
and  hoped  to  reach  either  Murmansk 
or  Odessa  to  get  out  by  ship,  or  go  on 
to  Moscow  to  get  out  by  plane.  Our 
method  in  traveling  with  the  Russian 
officer  was  to  hitchhike  on  anything 
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that  came  along,  and  in  this  fashion  we 
hoped  to  move  first  across  the  flat, 
snow-covered  plains  of  Poland. 

Ivan,  our  congenial  captain,  knew  his 
army,  and  we  relied  on  him  to  get  the 
daily  transportation.  In  his  first  attempt 
he  signaled  for  a  passing  supply  truck 
to  stop,  but  the  driver  ignored  him. 
Then  Boris,  the  tough-looking  orderly, 
was  told  to  stand  in  the  middle  of  the 
road  and  point  his  tommygun  at  the 
head  of  the  driver  of  the  next  truck.  He 
did,  and  it  worked. 

We  all  climbed  aboard  as  the  truck 
screeched  to  a  stop;  then  Boris  jumped 
in  with  us,  grimacing  evilly. 

During  the  following  week  this  tech- 
nique got  us  rides  aboard  any  number 
of  vehicles,  from  horse-drawn  carts  to 
diesel  trucks  and  including  several 
"Shtudabagers." 

On  one  occasion  the  truck  we  stopped 
was  carrying  some  refugees.  In  the 
group  there  was  a  mother  with  a  small 
infant,  obviously  cold  and  hungry,  who 
cried  continuously.  As  this  seemed  to 
make  Boris  nervous,  the  mother  tried 
desperately  to  stop  the  baby's  wailing, 
but  to  no  avail. 

Suddenly  Boris  could  stand  it  no 
longer;  he  grabbed  for  the  infant,  ap- 
parently intending  to  eat  it.  The  refugee 
mother  screamed  and  tried  to  hold  on, 
but  Boris  snatched  it  out  of  her  arms  — 
and  then  stuck  it  gently  inside  of  his 
warm  greatcoat,  where  it  immediately 
went  to  sleep. 

We  all  relaxed.  Russian  GI's,  it 
seemed,  could  be  human  too. 

At  night  we  would  usually  split  up 
when  we  came  to  a  sizable  town.  Ivan 
disappeared  to  find  whatever  army 
quarters  were  provided,  while  we  ac- 
cepted the  hospitality  of  Poles  who  al- 
ways gathered  around  when  the  pres- 
ence of  Americans  became  known. 

We  spent  many  nights  with  Polish 
families  that  way,  and  heard  a  lot  of 
atrocity  stories  about  the  Russian 
Army's  dealings  with  civilians  —  tales  of 
homes  looted,  daughters  raped,  property 
damaged  for  no  apparent  reason. 

Of  the  Poles  we  talked  to  those  nights, 
all  preferred  the  occupation  by  the  hated 
Germans  to  this  worse  new  menace.  We 
ran  across  only  one  procommunist  Pole, 
an  earnest  youth  who  believed  that  Po- 
land's future  lay  with  Russia  and  that 
communism  was  the  answer. 

We  slept  during  those  nights  on  sev- 
eral crowded  floors,  in  a  hayloft,  and 
on  one  or  two  real  beds,  the  first  any  of 
us  had  slept  on  for  two  and  a  half  years. 
The  Poles  insisted,  too,  that  we  share 
their  carefully  hidden  rations.  We  could 
offer  in  return  only  a  few  American 
cigarettes  and  our  deep  sympathy. 

But  one  night,  when  we  had  reached 
the  fair-sized  Polish  city  of,  I  believe, 
Lwow,  Ivan  announced  that  we  were  all 


to  stay  at  the  leading  hotel,  which  had 
been  taken  over  by  the  Soviet  Army  for 
transient  officers.  So  we  did,  and  it  was 
almost  the  end  of  Ivan. 

The  hotel  was  plush  indeed  by  local 
standards,  and  wholly  undamaged.  We 
checked  in,  were  assigned  a  suite  of 
rooms,  and  then  began  to  circulate  from 
room  to  room  around  the  hotel  under 
Ivan's  guidance,  meeting  our  brothers 
in  arms. 

Most  of  the  Russian  officers  had  been 
in  combat  for  a  long  time  and  were  try- 
ing, apparently,  to  make  up  for  it  by 
getting  looped  as  quickly  as  possible. 
So  a  bit  of  vodka  flowed,  and  toasts 
were  drunk  in  room  after  room  to 
"Stalin,  Roosevelt,  Churchill,"  among 
other  things.  The  war  began  to  seem 
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far,  far  away.  It  then  seemed  like  an 
excellent  idea,  as  a  gesture  of  allied 
solidarity,  for  Ivan  to  switch  uniforms 
with  our  man  Tacy. 

All  went  well  until  we  found  our- 
selves cruising  into  the  room  of  an  un- 
smiling political  commissar.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  let  loose  a  flow  of  Russian 
with  a  lot  of  "nyets"  in  it.  A  few  such 
pungent  phrases  sobered  our  friend  in- 
stantly, and  we  soon  found  ourselves 
all  back  in  our  own  rooms. 

Now  Ivan  reported  that  we  would 
now  gehen  to  bed  and  schlafen  immedi- 
ately, or  it  was  the  firing  squad  for  all 
hands.  We  did,  without  argument. 

Fear  of  these  political  officers  was  al- 
most universal  among  the  Russian  Army 
men  with  whom  we  talked  during  these 
weeks.  The  commissars  apparently  play 
a  prime  role  in  keeping  the  restless 
Soviet  Army  in  line.  A  word  from  any 
one  of  them  was,  and  presumably  still 
is,  enough  to  have  a  man  shot  on  the 
spot  for  deviation  from  some  party-line 
policy  handed  down  by  the  high  com- 
mand. 

By  the  time  we  reached  Warsaw,  it 
was  doubly  apparent  why  the  Poles  did 


not  trust  our  allies  or  their  army.  The 
city  of  Warsaw  was  wrecked,  nearly 
every  building  flattened.  A  few  months 
before  it  had  been  one  of  Europe's  most 
beautiful  cities.  Then  the  Russian  Army 
had  reached  the  banks  of  the  Vistula 
River  overlooking  the  city,  and  a  gallant 
Polish  underground  force  under  General 
Bor  had  risen  up  against  the  Germans 
holding  Warsaw. 

Week  after  week  the  Poles  battled 
the  German  forces  in  their  city,  while 
the  Russians  continued  to  sit  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  refusing  to  send 
either  assistance  or  supplies.  Gradually 
the  beautiful  city  was  blown  up,  block 
by  block,  as  fighting  raged  through  it. 
The  Polish  defenders  pleaded  with  the 
onlooking  Russians  for  aid,  to  no  avail. 
Finally  General  Bor's  Polish  force  was 
overpowered  and  he  was  forced  to  sur- 
render. Only  then  did  the  Russians 
move,  encircling  and  taking  the  city  in 
short  order. 

We  arrived  just  a  few  weeks  after 
this  had  happened,  and  talked  with 
Poles  who  took  part  in  the  uprising.  One 
was  a  young  boy  with  the  face  of  an 
old  man,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  up- 
rising who  crept  through  the  city's 
sewers  to  carry  ammunition  and  scarce 
supplies  to  Poles  fighting  isolated  actions 
around  the  city. 

The  bitterness  felt  by  the  survivors 
of  that  Warsaw  uprising  already  had 
spread  to  nearly  all  the  Poles  with  whom 
we  had  been  in  contact.  That  alone,  we 
believe,  will  prevent  Poland  from  ever 
being  a  reliable  satellite  of  the  Russians, 
will  make  the  Poles  instead  into  an  anti- 
Soviet  fifth  column  if  World  War  III 
comes. 

After  spending  a  night  with  Poles 
living  in  the  half-demolished  basement 
of  a  wrecked  building  in  Warsaw  itself, 
we  crossed  the  makeshift  bridge  built  by 
the  Russians  across  the  Vistula  and 
hitchhiked  to  the  old  Polish  military 
academy  of  Rembertov  nearby,  where 
we  had  heard  some  Americans  were 
established.  Here,  in  a  huge,  old  stone 
building,  the  Russians  had  set  up  a 
refugee  center,  with  probably  1,000  or 
more  refugees  from  every  nationality  in 
Europe  being  accommodated  there  tem- 
porarily. 

It  was  there  that  we  found  about  70 
of  our  colleagues,  American  officers 
who  had  been  wounded  and  had  been 
under  medical  care  in  the  prison  hos- 
pital back  at  Oflag  64.  They  had  been 
left  behind  when  the  POW  column 
pulled  out,  and  they  were  later  overrun 
by  the  Russians.  They  also  had  a  few 
tales  to  tell. 

The  Ruskies,  they  reported,  had  over- 
run the  American  camp  about  a  week 
after  the  Germans  had  moved  the  col- 
umn out.  It  had  been  a  strange  libera- 
tion, somehow  typical  of  how  the  Rus- 
sian Army  operates. 
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After  weeks  of  promises,  inter- 
spersed with  looting,  the  Soviets  sent  a 
convoy  of  seven  lend-lease,  IVi-ion 
trucks  to  the  camp.  The  American 
wounded  were  loaded  aboard  and  driven, 
day  and  night,  straight  through  to  the 
Rembertov  collection  point. 

There  we  met  them  and  after  the 
Russians  promised  immediate  evacua- 
tion by  plane,  train,  and/or  jeep,  we 
agreed  to  stay  on  for  a  few  days. 

The  Russians  probably  were  doing 
their  best  with  limited  facilities  to  feed 
and  provide  for  the  clamorous,  filthy 
refugees.  We  fared  like  the  rest,  sleep- 
ing on  the  floor  and  eating  two  meals 
a  day  of  kasha  —  a  kind  of  ground  bar- 
ley —  and  tea  with  a  bit  of  sugar  in  it. 

But  what  Russians  promised,  as  we 
found  to  be  always  the  case,  was  far 
different  from  what  they  actually 
planned  to  do.  We  spent  weeks  at  that 
refugee  center,  and  contracted  violent 
dysentery  before  we  finally  got  away. 

During  this  period  we  found  out 
something  about  the  women  of  the 
Russian  Army,  who  seemed  to  play  a 
much  different  role  from  that  of  the 
Wacs  of  our  Army. 

In  every  town  we  had  seen  Red  Army 
women  acting  as  military  police,  direc- 
ting traffic  with  the  help  of  small  MP 
sticks.  We  had,  in  fact,  been  offered  the 
personal  services  of  some  of  these  MP's 
by  several  Russian  officers;  we  had  de- 
clined with  thanks. 

At  the  refugee  center  there  were 
other  types  of  army  women.  Our  first 
act  was  to  take  a  delousing  hot  shower, 
which  we  welcomed  after  several  weeks 
without  a  bath.  The  attendant  there 
turned  out  to  be  a  middle-aged  female 
with  playful  tendencies,  who  wacked  us 
across  the  buttocks  as  part  of  the  service. 

The  doctors  who  cared  for  our  wound- 
ed colleagues  all  were  women,  a  large 
percentage  of  them  apparently  Jewish 
and  all  fairly  competent.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  wounded  went  downhill,  but 
largely  because  of  the  acute  shortage  of 
medicines  and  decent  food. 

A  number  of  women  army  officers 
appeared  at  Rembertov  from  time  to 
time,  one  of  them  I  remember  as  being 
allegedly  a  P-39  pilot.  We  were  told 
that  a  large  number  of  Russian  pilots, 
like  Russian  tank  drivers,  were  women 
at  that  time. 

There  was  little  segregation  by  gender. 
This  proved  embarrassing  at  first,  par- 
ticularly in  the  single,  crowded  "men's 
room."  But  you  got  used  to  it  under  the 
circumstances.  I  will  never  forget  the 
amazing  dexterity  shown  by  some  fe- 
male Russians  in  using  the  vertical  facil- 
ities there. 

Women  all  looked  alike  in  the  heavily 
padded  Russian  uniform;  they  had  a 
five-by-five  appearance.  But  they  play  a 
major  role  in  the  Soviet  Army,  and  they 
seemed  to  be  used  in  nearly  every  job 


except  in  that  of  the  infantry  soldier. 
In  due  time  the  Russians  reported 
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that  they  had  arranged  transportation 
for  us  into  the  Soviet  Union  and  then  to 
a  port.  This  turned  out  to  be  a  number 
of  freight  cars  on  a  train  headed  for  the 
Ukraine. 


By  National  Chaplain 
Rev.  FELTHAM  S.  JAMES 
Bethel  Methodist  Church 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

O  Lord,  open  our  eyes  that  we 
may  see  ourselves  as  Thou  seest  us; 
reveal  to  us  through  Thy  mercy 
what  is  wrong  in  us  in  our  daily 
living,  and  cleanse  us  through  Thy 
mighty  power.  Amen. 

Let  us  pray  that  God  will  de- 
liver us  from  all  evil  desires,  from 
our  indifference  to  His  way  and 
will,  and  from  our  refusal  to  use 
the  gifts  with  which  He  has  so 
richly  endowed  us. 

Let  us  pray  that  God  will  deliver 
us  from  boastful  pride,  from  self- 
seeking,  and  from  our  blindness  to 
the  rights  of  others. 

Let  us  pray  that  God  will  deliver 
us  from  harsh  words,  from  unruly 
tempers,  and  from  our  readiness  to 
think  the  worst  of  others. 

Let  us  ask  God  for  strength  to  so 
live  that  there  shall  be  nothing  of 
which  we  are  ashamed  when  the 
sun  has  set,  nor  in  the  eventide  of 
our  lives  when  our  tasks  are  done 
and  we  go  to  meet  Him  face  to 
face. 


Boxcars  are  used  as  standard  trans- 
portation for  Russian  troops,  as  well  as 
for  prisoners  being  sent  to  Siberia.  The 
facilities  are  roughly  the  same  —  two 
large  shelves,  front  and  back,  for  sleep- 
ing, and  an  iron,  pot-bellied  stove  in  the 
center  for  cooking  and  warmth.  Each 
boxcar,  as  I  recall,  held  about  16  of  us. 

The  slow,  wood-burning  train  pulled 
out  one  bitterly  cold  morning  and  trav- 
eled to  Brest-Litovsk,  a  partially  de- 
molished Russian  city  where  everything 
looked  gray  and  little  was  to  be  seen 
except  grim-faced  women  hauling  heavy 
loads  of  equipment  to  the  rail  depot. 

Then  it  moved  south  and  traveled 
some  1,500  miles  across  the  flat,  snow- 
covered  steppes  of  Russia  to  the 
Ukrainian  port  of  Odessa  on  the  Black 
Sea. 

The  trip  took  ten  days.  We  stopped  at 
every  little  village  of  sod  huts  to  get 
wood  to  burn  in  the  locomotive;  we 
traveled  at  slow  speeds  because  of  the 
recently  repaired  tracks  and  partially 
wrecked  equipment. 

The  Russians  had  provided  some 
army  blaqkets  for  our  use,  but  un- 
fortunately they  provided  no  food.  So 
as  we  went  south,  we  bartered  the  things 
we  carried  with  us,  including  bits  of  uni- 
forms, at  the  "free  market"  which 
existed  in  the  open  at  every  town  where 
the  train  made  its  frequent  stops. 

Along  the  way  we  kept  from  freezing, 
despite  the  icy  winds  which  blew  across 
the  flat  Russian  plains,  by  "liberating" 
pieces  of  wood  at  every  stop  for  burn- 
ing in  our  stove. 

We  reached  Odessa  in  March  1945, 
soon  after  the  Yalta  Conference  had 
been  held  nearby.  There  the  haphazard 
attitude  of  the  frontline  forces  was  less 
apparent,  and  the  Russians  carefully 
confined  all  American  officers  to  a 
tightly  guarded  building  which  I  believe 
had  once  been  the  Italian  consulate. 

There  began  a  series  of  interrogations 
by  the  Russians.  We  were  all  required 
to  give,  among  other  things,  our  names 
and  ranks,  which  were  translated  into 
Russian  characters.  And  I  recall  the  in- 
terpreter expressing  some  surprise  at  the 
large  number  of  Americans  named 
"Kilroy." 

Here,  however,  we  were  fed.  The 
usual  dish  was  kasha  and  fish  heads, 
which  produced  a  return  of  dysentery. 

We  were  also  able  to  talk  to  a  number 
of  rear-echelon  Russian  soldiers. 

What  did  they  think  of  communism? 
Of  those  who  would  talk  politics,  nearly 
all  turned  out  to  be  violently  opposed 
to  the  Stalin  regime  and  to  the  Krem- 
lin's form  of  totalitarianism.  This  had 
been  true,  too,  among  the  soldiers  we 
had  talked  with  in  Poland. 

How  about  the  Germans?  Often  they 
had  been  welcomed  as  liberators,  but 
they  had  turned  out  to  be  just  as  bad  as 
the  Kremlin  leaders. 
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Just  what  were  the  Russians  fighting 
for?  Mother  Russia,  or  the  Ukraine 
homeland,  or  the  soldier's  own  district, 
or  to  drive  the  invader  from  their  native 
soil  —  always  something  to  that  effect. 

This  has  since  led  to  one  obvious 
question.  Wouldn't  Russian  forces,  if 
sent  to  invade  the  West  in  a  new  war, 
defect  in  large  numbers  if  Soviet  troops 
were  convinced  that  the  Western  powers 
might  rid  them  of  communism  and  then 
leave  them  alone?  How  could  that  be 
assured?  This  is  something  which  would 
take  great  ingenuity,  but  which,  we  are 


"I'm  going  shopping,  dear  —  I'll  be  back  at 
six  o'clock  or  sixty  dollars  —  whichever  oc- 
curs first!" 
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convinced,  needs  to  have  some  high- 
level  thought  given  to  it. 

As  we  saw  it,  in  brief,  the  Russian 
Army  is  a  tough,  highly  ingenious  force 
when  it  has  something  big  to  fight  for 
—  regardless  of  whether  its  weapons  are 
burp  guns  or  atomic  missiles.  Even 
though  it  is  inefficient  and  primitive  in 
many  ways,  it  could  be  unbeatable  in 
any  new  war  unless  some  way  is  found 
to  get  the  truth  across  —  that  the  West 
is  not  out  to  destroy  the  Russian  people 
and  has  no  plans  to  destroy  the  Russian 
countryside  as  Hitler  tried  to  do. 

What  happened  to  the  Americans  in 
Odessa?  We  left  about  two  weeks  later 
on  a  British  ship  which  had  just  brought 
in  a  load  of  liberated  Russian  war  pris- 
oners, who  were  terrified  of  coming 
home  again  —  for  good  reason,  as  it 
turned  out.  We  sailed  to  Egypt  and 
thence  to  Naples,  where  we  rejoined  the 
U.S.  Army. 

The  Russian  Army,  we  were  told  by 
a  briefing  officer  some  months  later, 
now  has  been  made  obsolete  by  the 
atomic  bomb.  But  those  of  us  who  saw 
that  army  in  action  are  very  much  in- 
clined to  doubt  it.  THE  END 


water  pmver.  Called  the  Rembrandt  Potato 
Peeler,  it  is  a  watertight  bowl  which  holds 
potatoes  and  other  vegetables  while  a 
powerful  stream  of  water  tumbles  them 
around  against  abrasive  sides.  Peels  are  said 
to  disappear  in  one  minute.  The  price  is 
S9.95;  the  manufacturer  is  Channel  Prod- 
ucts Corp.,  47-39  49th  St.,  Woodside  77, 
N.  Y. 

• 

A  simple  and  effective  way  of  preventing 
rust  in  guns,  motors,  tools,  machinery,  etc., 
is  offered  by  the  Martin  Firearms  Co.,  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  in  a  product  called  Rustop- 
per.  To  rustproof,  you  merely  squeeze  the 
tube  containing  Rustopper,  a  powder,  and 
vapor  from  the  powder  condenses  on  iron 
or  steel  to  fonn  an  invisible  shield.  The 
price  per  tube  is  one  dollar.  For  use  in 
motors,  Rustopper  can  be  obtained  in  Pro- 
tector Plugs,  designed  to  shoot  the  contents 
into  cylinders.  A  pair  of  these  Plugs  sells 
for  $1.50. 

• 

You  no  longer  have  to  undergo  the 
drudgery  of  twisting  the  barrel  of  an  auto- 
matic pencil  to  advance  the  lead.  Now  this 
chore  is  done  automatically  in  a  pencil  that 
keeps  feeding  lead  as  you  use  it  up.  No  ad- 
justment is  ever  necessary  since  the  point  is 
always  the  correct  length  to  prevent  break- 
ing the  lead.  The  pencil  can  be  obtained 
for  a  dollar,  postpaid,  from  Tru-Tip  Corp., 
153-09  10th  Ave.,  Whitestone  57,  N.  Y. 
Colors  available  are  black,  gray,  red,  blue, 
green. 

• 

Outdoorsmen  can  now  keep  their  feet 
warm  with  temperature  controlled  electric 
socks.  The  "juice"  is  supplied  by  a  compact 
battery  that  is  attached  to  one's  belt.  Un- 
seen wires  snap  to  sock  top,  and  allow  free- 
dom of  movement.  Two  6-volt  batteries 
are  required,  and  witli  intermittent  use  are 
said  to  last  for  days.  A\  ailable  in  red  only 
in  small,  medium  and  large  sizes.  The  price 
is  $15.95  a  pair  from  The  Campus  Co.,  155 
E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago  11. 

A  new  portable  voice  recorder  called  the 
Dictet  has  been  announced  by  Dictaphone 
Corp.,  420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
About  the  size  of  a  home  movie  camera, 
this  small,  battery-operated  de\'ice  has 
many  new  features.  Battery  life  indicators 
show  the  strength  of  the  batteries;  tiie 
magnetic  tape  comes  in  a  magazine  \\  hich 
is  easily  changed;  different  microphones 
are  a\  ailable  for  varying  pickup  conditions. 
The  outfit  weighs  less  than  three  pounds, 
sells  for  $294.  Case  is  $14.50  extra. 

• 

Tape  recording  enthusiasts  who  have 
had  to  cut  and  splice  their  tapes  with  scis- 
sors and  blades  will  find  their  work  simpli- 
fied with  a  new  Ion-cost,  precision  editor 
being  offered  by  Alonge  Products,  Inc.,  165 
E.  23rd  St.,  New  York  City  11.  TIic  Alonge 
splicer  handles  'A  -inch  tape,  cutting  it  with 
a  center  blade  which  can  be  set  for  differ- 
ent angles.  Splicing  is  accomplisiicd  with  a 


single  downward  stroke.  The  price  is  $29.95 
postpaid. 

• 

A  dual-purpose  electric  shaver  which  can 
be  used  at  home  or  in  your  car  is  the  Auto- 
Home  Rollectric,  made  by  Remington.  For 
automobile  use  you  merely  plug  it  into 
the  cigarette  lighter.  The  price  is  $33.50. 

•  ' 

Now  you  can  have  all  the  drawer  space 
you  want  by  means  of  custom  installations 
made  possible  with  drawers  molded  of 
Bakelite  phenolic  plastic.  They  come  in 
three  different  sizes,  are  resistant  to  swell- 
ing and  warping,  and  are  easily  installed. 
Information  can  be  had  from  the  manu- 
facturer, Knoll-Drake  Products,  hic,  120 
E.  56th  St.,  New  York  City  22. 

• 

If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the  red 
warning  lights  that  you  may  have  in  your 
car  to  show  oil  pressure  and  electrical  dis- 
charge, gauges  are  now  axailable  which 
give  precise  readings.  The  cmimeter-oil  pres- 
sure gauge  kits  are  being  made  by  Stewart- 
Warner  Corp.,  1826  Di\  ersey  Pkwy.,  Chi- 
cago 14,  and  sell  for  $8.40. 

• 

Shaving  is  made  easier  with  a  Quik-Shave 
Lathering  Brush  which  has  a  plastic  handle 
which  holds  >our  favorite  cream.  You 
merely  wet  the  bristles  and  .squeeze  the 
handle  to  get  lather.  Available  for  $3.95 
postpaid  from  Joseph  J.  Blake,  Box  425, 
Gilroy,  Calif. 

• 

A  new  type  of  paint  edging  tool  which 
enables  anyone  to  paint  around  windows, 
doors,  baseboards,  etc.,  without  leaving 
overlaps,  brush  marks,  and  rough  edges  is 
the  Bestt  Edger,  announced  by  Emerson 
House,  P.O.  Box  370,  Downers  Grove,  111. 
The  edger  is  4  by  3  inches  and  it  contains 
a  replaceable  mohair  pad  which  holds 
paint,  varnish,  or  enamel.  Ingenious  wheels 
guide  the  edger  smoothly  along  woodwork 
-to  prevent  smearing.  The  price  is  a  dollar 
postpaid;  refills  are  65(*. 

• 

A  novel  means  of  hanging  a  gun  has  been 
developed  by  Lee-Bert,  Inc.,  900  Lapeer, 
Saginaw,  iMich.  Their  product,  called  a 
Guu-Caddy,  is  a  strong,  flexible  strap  which 
is  slipfied  through  the  gun  barrel  and 
hooked  through  the  trigger  guard,  permit- 
ting the  weapon  to  be  hung  up  easily.  The 
price  is  $3.00  apiece  or  two  for  $5.00. 

• 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  guess  if  a 
fuse  is  burned  out.  Home  Products  Co.,  616 
Builders  Exchange,  Minneapolis  2,  Alinn., 
is  marketing  a  battery-operated  Home  Fuse 
Tester  wiiich  tests  all  kinds  of  fu.ses  easily. 
Two  terminals  are  touclied  to  the  fuse  and 
if  it  is  in  working  order  the  tester  lights  up. 
The  price  is  $2.95  postpaid. 

Mention  of  products  in  no  way  constitutes  an 
endorsement  of  them,  since  in  most  cases  they 
are  described  as  represented  by  manufacturers. 
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baseball  and  other  athletics  that  out- 
weighed his  physical  equipment.  When 
he  enlisted  in  the  Illinois  National 
Guard  in  1940,  four  years  out  of  Notre 
Dame,  he  weighed  only  120  pounds. 

During  his  years  in  college,  he  worked 
summers  as  a  truck  driver,  and  he  car- 
ries a  union  card  in  Teamsters  local  710. 

Intent  on  following  in  his  father's 
footsteps  in  banking.  Jack  studied  busi- 
ness administration  at  Harvard  Business 
School.  In  October  of  1937  he  went  to 
work  in  the  bank,  serving  for  a  while 
as  a  messenger,  and  moving  around 
among  lesser  jobs  in  all  the  departments. 
This  early  practical  experience  in  bank- 
ing convinced  him  that  he  should  take 
even  more  graduate  studies,  but  ominous 
world  events  hinted  that  this  might  be 
delayed. 

At  a  wedding  of  mutual  friends  in 
June,  1939,  Jack  met  Mary  Jane  Harri- 
gan  of  Evanston,  III.,  dated  her,  vowed 
he'd  marry  her,  and  did,  on  Dec.  20, 
1941,  when  he  had  already  been  on  ac- 
tive duty  in  the  Army  for  nine  months. 

With  World  War  Two  already  raging 
in  Europe,  Gleason  had  enlisted  in  the 
124th  Field  Artillery  of  the  Illinois  Na- 
tional Guard  as  a  private,  in  Sept.  1940. 
He  applied  for  a  commission  and  was 
made  a  2nd  lieutenant  on  Feb.  1,  1941. 
He  went  on  active  Army  duty  on  March 
5,  1941,  remaining  on  active,  duty  for 
nearly  5  years. 

His  Army  career  began  with  the 
124th  Field  Artillery,  which  was  acti- 
vated with  the  33rd  Division,  but  he  saw 
duty  with  a  number  of  outfits. 

He  was  on  detached  service  with 
the  5th  Amphibious  Corps  in  the  Pacific, 
at  the  Kwajalein  invasion,  and  in  the 
Gilbert  Islands.  He  saw  duty  at  Port 
Moresby,  Finschafen,  Maffin  Bay  and 
Wakde. 

Gleason  rejoined  the  33rd  Division, 
at  Lingayen  Gulf,  in  the  Philippines.  He 
was  with  it  in  the  northern  Luzon  moun- 
tains, staging  for  the  invasion  of  Japan, 
when  the  war  ended.  But  it  was  more 
than  five  months  later,  on  Jan.  29,  1946, 
that  he  was  detached  from  active  duty 
as  a  major  and  ready  to  take  up  his 
civilian  career  again. 

If  his  ideas  about  the  welfare  of  chil- 
dren were  jelled  in  the  cauldron  of  ex- 
perience to  coincide  with  those  of  The 
American  Legion,  so  were  his  ideas 
about  the  military  obligations  of  citi- 
zens; and  to  Gleason,  ideas  and  ideals 
don't  run  very  deep  if  you  don't  trans- 
late them  into  action. 

If  Gleason  was  a  civilian  again  in 
1946,  he  was  also  a  soldier,  for  keeps.  He 
helped  reorganize  the  Illinois  National 
Guard  in  late  1946  and  became  33rd 
Division  Ordnance  Officer.  He  remained 
in  the  Guard,  and  in  July,  1950,  was 
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promoted  to  colonel,  becoming  ass't 
chief  of  staff,  G2.  In  1951  he  resigned 
from  the  Guard  and  joined  the  Army's 
Officers  Reserve  Corps,  becoming  a  stu- 
dent instructor  in  the  Command  and 
General  Staff  School. 

In  1955  he  was  assigned  as  chief  of 
staff  of  the  85th  Infantry  Division,  U.S. 
Army  Reserve.  He  became  assistant 
division  commander  the  same  year,  and 
in  January,  1956,  President  Eisenhower 
nominated  him  for  the  rank  of  brigadier 
general.  The  nomination  was  approved 
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by  the  Senate  May  19,  1956  and  Glea- 
son was  sworn  in  the  same  day. 

Although  he  is  entirely  noncommittal 
about  his  combat  experiences,  the  record 
shows  that  Gleason  has  been  awarded 
the  Legion  of  Merit,  Bronze  Star  with 
two  clusters  and  the  Soldiers  Medal. 

Carrying  out  his  sense  of  military  ob- 
ligations in  reserve  duties  takes  about 
one  tenth  of  his  waking  hours  each  year. 
In  the  middle  of  last  summer,  when  it 
is  customary  for  a  candidate  for  the  na- 
tional commandership  of  the  Legion  to 
be  campaigning  hard.  Jack  was  on  two 
weeks  active  duty  with  the  85th  Divi- 
sion. 

Paralleling  his  reserve  military  career 
since  1946,  he  has  pursued  three  civilian 
careers,  as  ( 1 )  Gleason  the  businessman, 
(2)  Gleason  the  civic  leader  and  (3) 
Gleason  the  American  Legionnaire. 

Returning  to  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Chicago  in  1946,  he  became  a  vice- 
president  nine  years  later  at  the  age  of 
40,  youngest  in  the  history  of  the  bank. 
And  he  was  at  last  able  to  continue  the 
additional  graduate  studies  which  he'd 
set  his  heart  on  five  years  earlier,  before 
war's  interruption.  By  taking  part-time 
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courses  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
Graduate. School  he  completed  a  gradu- 
ate course  in  banking  in  1951. 

In  1955  Gleason  heard  of  a  helicop- 
ter company  for  sale,  the  Chicago  Heli- 
copter Airways,  one  of  three  helicopter 
lines  in  the  country  certificated  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  He  and  a 
group  of  friends  bought  it. 

"I  never  had  so  much  fun  or  so  much 
hard  work  in  my  life,"  he  says,  "as  the 
helicopter  company  provides.  It's  an  ex- 
citing infant  business,  with  a  big  future 
that  you  get  a  bang  out  of  helping 
shape." 

The  company  carries  passengers,  mail 
and  cargo  between  Chicago's  Midway 
and  O'Hare  airports  and  downtown 
Chicago,  and  carries  mail  to  68  northern 
Illinois,  Indiana  and  Wisconsin  cities 
three  times  daily,  using  a  fleet  of  14  heli- 
copters, including  three  Sikorsky  S-58's. 
It  delivers  its  downtown  Chicago  pay- 
loads  to  Meigs  Field  on  the  lakeshore. 

His  strong  banking  experience  has 
channelled  Gleason's  enthusiasm  for 
youth  movements  into  their  fund  raising 
aspects,  where  he  is  best  qualified  to 
serve. 

One  of  his  favorite  youth  movements 
is  the  Girl  Scouts.  Gleason  is  convinced 
that  far  too  little  attention  is  paid  to 
girls  in  youth  programs,  especially  in 
those  aimed  at  making  better  citizens  of 
youngsters. 

His  logic  is  simple  and  devastating: 
"The  girls  of  today  are  the  wives  and 
mothers  of  the  future.  If  you  want  to 
instill  anything  in  youth,  instill  it  in  the 
girls.  They'll  raise  the  next  generation. 
Train  girls  in  Americanism  and  in  fine 
ideals  and  you  won't  have  to  worry 
about  their  children  being  the  young 
communists  or  criminals  of  tomorrow. 

"What  I  learned  that  was  good,  I 
learned  from  my  mother.  Bring  the  girls 
up  right  and  they'll  bring  their  sons  up 
right." 

Gleason  was  the  chairman  of  the  Girl 
Scout  fund  drive  in  Chicago  in  1949 
that  raised  about  $70,000,  and  served 
several  years  as  vice-chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Chicago  Girl 
Scout  Council.  He  says  that  he  was  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the  scout  work 
that  got  girls  from  Chicago's  less  desir- 
able areas  out  into  the  woodlands  for  a 
while,  where  they  could  see  and  learn 
of  better  things  than  the  slums. 

In  other  non-Legion  civic  activities, 
Gleason  is  a  director  of  the  Cerebral 
Palsy  Association;  was  vice-chairman 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  drive  in 
Chicago  that  raised  two  million  dollars 
in  1951-52,  and  has  been  active  in  the 
Chicago  Mayor's  Youth  Foundation 
which  promotes  big  football  games  be- 
tween  public  and  parochial  schools. 


Their  big  gates  provide  funds  for  police 
and  fire  heroism  awards  and  aid  to  wid- 
ows, and  scholarships  for  students  in 
every  high  school,  public  or  private,  in 
the  city. 

In  1953,  Gleason  was  vice-chairman 
of  National  Brotherhood  Week  in 
Chicago,  a  program  sponsored  annually 
by  the  National  Council  of  Christians 
and  Jews. 

Jack  Gleason's  introduction  to  The 
American  Legion  was  partly  the  doing 
of  Clarence  (Bump  )  Cross,  long  a 
Legion  leader  in  Illinois  and  a  member 
of  The  American  Legion's  national  Fi- 
nance Commission,  also  a  vice-president 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago. 

Cross  was  instrumental  in  having  the 
WW2  veteran  employees  of  the  bank 
form  a  Legion  Post  of  their  own,  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Chicago  Post 
#985.  Gleason  was  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  Post,  and  in  1946  he  and  his  close 
friend,  M.  K.  (Red)  Hillstrom,  were  the 
leading  candidates  for  the  commander- 
ship  of  the  Post  in  its  first  year.  Gleason 
was  chosen,  and  Hillstrom  became  Post 
Commander  the  following  year.  Under 
Gleason's  leadership  the  newly  formed 
Post  became  the  largest  World  War  II 
Post  in  Illinois. 

Having  gotten  into  the  Legion,  and 
having  found  its  basic  tenets  to  closely 
parallel  his  own  personal  beliefs.  Jack 
became  active  on  a  wider  scale,  became 
known  widely,  and  his  administrative 
ability  and  unpretentious  personality  at- 
tracted attention. 

Illinois  Legionnaires  named  him  Al- 
ternate National  Executive  Committee- 
man for  their  State,  an  office  he  filled 
in  1947  and  1948,  and  endorsed  him  for 
membership  on  the  national  Legisla- 
tive Commission. 

Then,  for  two  years,  from  1949  to 
1951,  he  was  Illinois'  National  Execu- 
tive Committeeman. 

In  1951  he  was  named  vice-chairman 
of  The  American  Legion's  national  Re- 
habilitation Commission. 

He  held  this  position  continuously 
until  the  moment  of  his  election  to  the 
National  Commandership.  A  few  days 
before  his  election  to  high  office  at  At- 
lantic City,  last  September,  when  he 
could  have  been  excused  from  commis- 
sion duties  to  tend  to  his  campaigning, 
Gleason,  the  leading  candidate,  was 
found  not  in  his  suite  entertaining  call- 
ers, but  sitting  in  on  a  Convention  meet- 
ing of  the  Rehabilitation  Commission. 

Gleason's  interest,  competence,  will- 
ingness and  leadership  in  veterans'  re- 
habilitation were  recognized  in  1949  by 
Illinois'  Democratic  Governor  Steven- 
son, who  named  Jack  to  an  eight-year 
term  on  the  three-man  Illinois  State 
Veterans  Commission;  and  again  recog- 
nized last  spring  by  the  Republican 
Governor  Stratton,  when  he  reappointed 
Gleason  for  an  additional  six  years.  The 


commission,  whose  other  members  are 
James  P.  Ringley  and  William  Smith,  is 
a  policy  board  which  oversees  the  ad- 
ministration of  Illinois'  State  veterans 
laws  by  a  600-man  staff. 

In  1953  National  Commander  Arthur 
Connell  named  Gleason  chairman  of  his 
special  American  Legion  committee  to 
fight  the  damaging  recommendations  of 
the  first  Hoover  Report  regarding  bene- 
fits and  care  for  disabled  veterans. 

Gleason  was  very  active  in  formulat- 
ing the  Legion's  strategy  for  protecting 
the  VA  hospitals  from  dismemberment 
by  attack  by  both  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion and  organized  medicine.  When 
mounting  attacks  on  the  veterans  hos- 
pitals seemed  to  threaten  their  existence, 
and  when  organized  medicine  was  cam- 
paigning strongly  to  remove  every  non- 
service-connected  patient  from  the  hos- 
pitals, Gleason's  fundamental  logic  cut 
to  the  core  of  the  question. 

"They  call  veterans'  medical  care  so- 
cialism; they  say  all  the  veterans  are 
bums  and  liars,  they  project  the  cost  of 
the  care  into  the  distant  future  to  scare 
people,"  he  said.  "Let's  not  get  side- 
tracked by  the  endless  new  arguments. 
There's  only  one  reason  why  we,  the 
Legionnaires,  want  any  non-service-con- 
nected patients  cared  for. 

"We  think  each  individual  patient 
who  qualifies  under  existing  law  is  de- 
serving of  the  care,  and  that  his  cir- 
cumstances merit  the  common  sympathy 
of  ourselves  and  the  American  people, 
while  his  past  military  service  entitles 
him  to  such  care  as  his  condition  merits 
from  the  Federal  Government. 

"Let's  tell  the  Legionnaires  and  the 
public  who  the  patients  are,  what  their 
circumstances  are,  and  lay  it  on  the 
line  on  that  basis.  If  they  aren't  deserv- 
ing, the  people  will  judge.  If  they  are 
deserving,  the  people  will  judge  that 
too." 

As  a  result  of  this  philosophy  of 
Gleason  and  the  special  committee  he 
served  on,  The  American  Legion  Maga- 
zine began  publishing  capsulized  case 
histories  of  non-service-connected  VA 
hospital  patients,  which  had  been  col- 
lected in  personal  bedside  interviews  by 
members  of  The  American  Legion  Field 
Service. 

The  public  effect  was  arresting,  since 
the  case  histories  of  the  actual  veteran 
patients  made  a  pathetic  document,  en- 
tirely at  odds  with  the  libels  on  sick  vet- 
erans that  had  been  aired  by  other 
groups.  Only  just  now,  three  years  later, 
have  the  attackers  of  the  veterans  hos- 
pitals begun  to  catch  their  breath  and 
renew  the  assault. 

With  Jack  Gleason  as  National  Com- 
mander of  The  American  Legion  this 
year,  the  timing  may  not  be  the  best  for 
a  renewed  attack  on  the  sick  veterans  in 
the  Veterans  Administration  hospitals. 

THE  END 


(Continued  from  page  4) 

The  American  Legion  should  arrange 
to  have  present  several  hundred  Korea 
veterans,  not  carrying  any  banners  or 
saying  anything,  but  merely  being 
present,  several  ranks  deep,  silent,  with 
black  ties  and  dark  suits.  Possibly  it 
would  be  even  better  to  have  the 
younger  brothers  and  sisters  of  sol- 
diers who  were  killed  in  action  in 
Korea.  John  A.  Ewald,  Jr. 

Malverne,  N.  Y. 

STOP  TATTOOING 

Sir:  Shouldn't  the  U.  S.  Government 
prevent  young  Americans  from  mark- 
ing themselves  for  life  with  tattoos? 
It's  bad  enough  with  servicemen  get- 
ting tattooed,  but  now  teen-agers  are 
getting  marked  up  even  before  they 
get  into  service.  I  have  two  tattoos, 
and  they'd  never  be  on  me  today  ex- 
cept for  the  fact  that  I  was  a  17-year- 
old  who  didn't  know  any  better.  I'd 
love  to  have  them  removed,  but  I've 
seen  some  of  the  scars  they  leave.  The 
Government  ought  to  close  all  tattoo 
shops.  Alfred  Theodore 

Palmer,  Mass. 

SCHOOL  MESS 

Sir:  The  ban  on  the  posting  of  non- 
denominational  plaques  of  the  Ten 
Commandments  in  New  York  public 
schools  is  the  work  of  so-called  "lib- 
erals." School  children  in  New  York's 
schools  are  known  to  use  language 
that  would  shock  a  drill  instructor. 
Cases  of  indecent  exposure,  sales  of 
pornographic  pictures,  sexual  crimes 
are  not  uncommon.  iMany  teachers  are 
resigning  because  of  conditions  in  the 
schools.  Yet  the  "liberals''  who  claim 
to  be  concerned  are  violent  in  their 
opposition  to  the  one  thing  that  is  the 
only  cure-all  in  this  battle  against  de- 
linquency—the Ten  Commandments. 

Edward  Clarke 
Bronx,  N.  Y. 

WASHING,  CLEANING 

Sir:  I  was  surprised  when  1  read  the 
letter  in  your  column  from  Ruth  D. 
Goldberg,  Cleanliness  Bureau,  New 
York  City.  Apparently  she  does  not 
know  that  practically  every  dry  clean- 
ing establishment  in  the  city  will  clean 
your  flag,  without  charge,  for  the 
month  preceding  Flag  Day,  June  14. 
I  know  mine  does. 

William  L.  Schneider 
New  York  City 

Letters  published  in  Sound  Off!  do  not 
necessarily  represent  the  policy  of  The 
American  Legion.  Name  withheld  if  re- 
quested. Keep  your  letters  short.  Address: 
Sound  Off,  The  American  Legion  Maga- 
zine, 720  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  J9,  N  Y. 
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Season's  Greetings 

Now  Christmas  cards  are  bringing 
Their  'messages  to  you 
From  lots  of  lovely  people 
You  did  not  send  them  to. 

—  Robert  G.  Smith 


"She  never  buys  anything,  just 
kind  of  trades  with  us." 


Big  Decision 

The  problem  many  bachelors  face  is 
whether  to  stay  single  or  knot. 

—  Hal  Chadwick 

Conversation 

If  there's  one  thing  I  admire  about  my 
wife  it  is  her  ability,  as  the  eggheads  say, 
to  communicate.  So  when  she  declares, 
"You  are  stupid  and  dull  when  we  have 
company.  All  you  can  talk  about  is  fights, 
cars  and  women.  You  should  do  something 
about  it,"  I  decide  to  take  her  advice.  And 
so  I  read  up  on  things  besides  fights,  cars 
and  women  and  within  a  week  I've  made 
real  progress.  In  fact,  by  the  time  my  wife 
has  invited  five  couples  over  for  an  eve- 
ning, I  am  ready,  only  I  have  to  wait  for 
a  lull  in  the  conversation  which  comes 
about  five  minutes  after  everybody  is 
present. 

"D  oes  anybody  know  wiiere  salary  comes 
from?"  I  begin. 

Jim  Greer's  face  is  the  only  one  that 
isn't  blank.  "From  profits,"  he  said. 

"I  mean  the  rcord  salary,"  I  explain.  No- 
body knows.  "Well,  the  Romans  used  to 
pay  their  soldiers  in  salt  and  from  salt  you 
get  salary,  see?"  Nobody  says  anything  and 
so  I  add,  "Believe  it  or  not." 

After  a  few  seconds  when  nobody  else 
has  anything  to  offer  I  start  again  with, 
"Did  you  know  that  Te.xas  is  the  only 
state  which  can  divide  itself  into  five 
smaller  states?"  I'm  not  sure  whether  it's 


five  or  six  but  nobody  bothers  about  that. 
I  smile  at  my  wife  because  I  know  she 
must  be  very  happy  with  me.  Everybody 
looks  at  me  without  saying  anything. 

By  now  I  am  in  my  glory.  "Do  you  know 
who  said  'continual  dropping  weareth  away 
a  stone'?"  I  ask. 

Nobody  knows,  and  so  I  say,  "Lucretius 
and  he  was  born  in  95  B.  C.  which  made 
him  a  very  young  man  to  say  such  a  wise 
thing  because  he  died  in  55  B.  C." 

By  now  I'm  the  center  of  attraction  and 
I'm  happy  for  my  wife's  sake  so  I  keep  on 
going.  "Does  anybody  know  where  Martin 
Van  Buren  was  born?" 

It  is  then  that  Mike  Garvin  who  is  a 
garbage  collector  says,  "He  was  born  in 
Kinderhook,  N.  Y.  in  1772.  In  1808  he  was 
Surrogate  of  Columbia  County  and  four 
years  later  he  was  Governor  of  New  York 
State.  In  the  same  year  he  became  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  two  years  later  he  was 
Minister  to  Great  Britain  and  in  1837  he 
became  President.  In  1840  he  was  defeated 
for  re-election  and  four  years  later  also 
defeated  and  he  died  in  1862."  Then  he 
asks, "Does  anybody  know  where  he  died?" 

It  is  m\'  big  moment.  "In  AVashington," 
I  shout. 

Mike  only  shakes  his  head.  "In  bed  ." 

There  are  a  few  minutes  of  silence  and 
then  my  wife  says,  "Herbert,  maybe  the 
boys  would  like  to  go  in  the  other  room 
and  watch  the  fights  on  TV." 

They  do.  —  Myles  D.  Bi.anchard 

Daffynition 

FIREPROOF:  Being  related  to  the  boss. 

—  Jack  Herbert 

Holiday  Spirit 

Christmas  comes  only  once  a  year 
And  I'm  not  the  guy  to  mock  it. 


For  it  fills  me  with  neighborliness  and  cheer 
(Though  it  empties  me  in  the  pocket, 

And  it's  a  season  I  fret  and  fume 

On  the  problem  of  what  I  should  give  to 
whom, 

And  how  many  cards  to  be  mailing  out 
To  people  I  don't  give  a  ivhoop  about; 

And  the  number  of  tips  to  get  glad  smirks 
From  janitors,  waiters,  porters  and  clerks!) 

But  I  love  Christmas— don't  get  me  wrong, — 
/  join  in  its  merriment,  mirth  and  song 

I  set  up  a  Christmas  tree; 
(But  u'hen  it's  over  and  bills  appear, 
Well,  Christmas  coming  but  once  a  year 

Is  often  enough  for  me!) 

—  Howard  Winley 

Woeful  Fact 

Parking  is  such  street  sorrow. 

—  Don  Tanner 

Like  Father 

\ear  after  year  I  plainly  see 
My  son  is  growing  more  like  me, 
And  for  his  sake,  I'm  just  a  touch 
Regretful  I'm  like  me  so  much. 

—  Richard  Armour 

Arithmetic  Problem 

After  Noah  had  put  the  last  of  his  animal 
passengers  ashore,  he  made  a  tour  of  the 
ark  and  came  across  two  little  snakes  cry- 
ing in  the  corner.  "Why  are  you  crying, 
little  snakes?"  asked  Noah. 

"Because  we  can't  go  ashore,"  sobbed 
one  of  the  snakes. 

"Why  can't  you  go  ashore?  I  told  all  of 
the  animals  and  creatures  to  go  forth  and 
multiply." 

"That's  just  it,"  cried  the  snakes.  "We're 
adders."  —  Ernie  Kerns 


"That's  a  strange  request,  Gillman  —  wanting  to 
stay  here  and  work  during  your  vacation." 
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Give  him  a  whole  new  world  of  shaving  luxury., 
o  Noreico  with  rotary  blades! 


Give  him  the  largest-seUing  electric  shaver  in  the  world,  the 
fastest-growing  shaver  in  America  today. 
Goodbye  to  whisker-clipping,  goodbye  to  the  irritating  stop- 
start,  back-and-forth  action  of  ordinary  shavers.  Norelco's 
patented  skin-stretcher  upends  whiskers  no  matter  how  they 
grow,  sets  them  up  for  skin-close  shavos.  Norelco's  self- 
sharpening  rotary  blades  are  self-adjusting  to  his  shaving 


touch,  can't  hurt  his  face.  They  stroke  off  stubble  smoothly 
as  a  barber's  razor.  Quietly.  Gently.  Cleanly.  And  this  new 
Noreico  Speedshaver  is  the  fastest  ever. 

This  Christmas,  give  him  the  new  Noreico  Speedshaver. 
With  leather  travel  case.  AC  DC.  $24.95. 
See  the  new  Norelcos  demonstrated  on  TV  on  "The  $64,000 
Question"  and  the  "Walter  Winchell  File." 


^     #      NEW  M 
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For  feminine  grooming  .  .  , 

Neiv  Noreico  Debutante  gives 
a  "Powder  Puff"  shave, 
can't  nick  legs  or  under- 
arms. AC/DC.  $n.50. 


For  boudoir  luxury..  .  the 

deluxe  rietv  Lady  Xorelcu 
double-header  in  Nassau 
Pink.  Ultimate  in  feminine 
daintiness.  AC /DC.  $24.95. 


For    outdoorsmen  antl 

motorists  .  .  .  new  \urelco 
Sl»»is7)iari  runs  on  flash- 
light batteries  or  car  light- 
er. Now  only  $24.95. 


SPEE  DSHAVER 

NORELCO  is  known  as  PHILISHAVE  in  Canada  and 
the  free  world.  NORTH  AMERICAN  PHILIPS  COMPANY. 
INC..  and  associated  companies,  100  East  42nd  Street,  New 
York  17,  N.  Y.  Other  products:  Hi-Fi  Radio-phonographs, 
Research  and  Control  Instruments,  Electron  Microscopes, 
Medical  X-ray  Equipment,  Electronic  Tubes  and  Devices. 


New  kind  of  whirlybird!  This  portable  one-man  'copter 
can  be  completely  assembled  in  the  field  and  ready  to  fly 
in  a  hurry.  Its  pilot,  Dici<  Peck,  is  a  Camel  smoker.  "I  want 
a  cigarette  that  smokes  mild  and  tastes  good,"  he  says. 
"Camel's  the  only  one  I've  found  that  does  both." 


Have  a  real  cigarette 

Camel 


have  a 


So  good  and  mild  . . . 
the  finest  taste  in  smoicing! 

Millions  of  smokers  like  Dick  Peck  know  the  difference  between  "just 
smoking"  and  Camel's  special  goodness.  They  know  you  get  more 
smoking  comfort  out  of  Camels— more  agreeable  mildness,  more  taste 
satisfaction.  No  other  cigarette  has  ever  equalled  Camel's  exclusive 
blend  of  costly  tobaccos.  Today,  more  people  smoke  Camels  than  any 
other  brand.  Try  'em  and  you'll  see  why. 


R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co..  Winston-Salem,  N.  C 


